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A Note on Sanskritization and Westernization 


M. N. SRINIVAS 


HE concept of ‘‘Sanskritization” was found useful by me in the analysis of 

the social and religious life of the Coorgs of South India. A few other anthro- 
pologists who are making studies of tribal and village communities in various 
parts of India seem to find the concept helpful in the analysis of their material, 
and this fact induces me to attempt a re-examination of it here. 

The first use of the term Sanskritization in this sense occurs in my book, Re- 

ligion and Society among the Coorgs of South India (Oxford, 1952), p. 30: 
The caste system is far from a rigid system in which the position of each component caste 
is fixed for all time. Movement has always been possible, and especially so in the middle 
regions of the hierarchy. A low caste was able, in a generation or two, to rise to a higher 
position in the hierarchy by adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism, and by Sanskritizing 
its ritual and pantheon. In short, it took over, as far as possible, the customs, rites, and 
beliefs of the Brahmins, and the adoption of the Brahminic way of life by a low caste seems 
to have been frequent, though theoretically forbidden. This process has been called ‘‘San 
skritization”’ in this book, in preference to ‘‘Brahminization,’”’ as certain Vedic rites are 
confined to the Brahmins and the two other ‘‘twice-born”’ castes. 


Sanskritization is no doubt an awkward term, but it was preferred to Brah- 
manization for several reasons: Brahmanization is subsumed in the wider process 
of Sanskritization though at some points Brahmanization and Sanskritization 
are at variance with each other. For instance, the Brahmans of the Vedic period 
drank soma, an alcoholic drink,! ate beef, and offered blood sacrifices. Both were 
given up in post-Vedic times. It has been suggested that this was the result of 
Jain and Buddhist influence. Today, Brahmans are, by and large, vegetarians; 
only the Saraswat, Kashmiri, and Bengali Brahmans eat non-vegetarian food. 
Ali these Brahmans are, however, traditionally teetotallers. In brief, the customs 
and habits of the Brahmans changed after they had settled in India. Had the 
term Brahmanization been used, it would have been necessary to specify which 
particular Brahman group was meant, and at which period of its recorded history. 

Again, the agents of Sanskritization were (and are) not always Brahmans. In 
fact, the non-twice-born castes were prohibited from following the customs and 
rites of the Brahmans, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that Brahmans were 
responsible for this prohibition as they were a privileged group entrusted with 
the authority to declare the laws. But the existence of such a prohibition did not 





Dr. Srinivas, D. Phil., M.A. (Oxon.), is Professor of Sociology in the M. 8S. University, 
Baroda, and is the author of Marriage and Family in Mysore (Bombay, 1942) and Religion 
and Society among the Coorgs of South India (Oxford, 1952). He was awarded the Rivers 
Memorial Medal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, London, in 1955, and is President- 
Designate of the Anthropology and Archaeology Section of the Indian Science Congress, 
1957. 

1 See “Soma” in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, XI, 685-686. 
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prevent the Sanskritization of the customs and rites of the lower castes. The 
Lingayats of South India have been a powerful force for the Sanskritization 
of the customs and rites of many low castes of the Karnatak. The Lingayat 
movement was founded by a Brahman named Basava in the twelfth century, 
and another Brahman, Ekantada Ramayya, played an important part in it. 
But it was a popular movement in the true sense of the term, attracting follow- 
ers from all castes, especially the low castes, and it was anti-Brahmanical in tone 
and spirit.2 The Lingayats of Mysore claim equality with Brahmans, and the 
more orthodox Lingayats do not eat food cooked or handled by Brahmans. The 
Smiths of South India are another interesting example: they call themselves 
Vishwakarma Brahmans, wear the sacred thread, and have Sanskritized their 
ritual. But some of them still eat meat and drink alcoholic liquor. This does not, 
however, explain why they are considered to belong to the Left-hand division 
of the castes, and no caste belonging to the Right-hand division, including the 
Holeyas (Untouchables), will eat food or drink water touched by them. Until 
recently they suffered from a number of disabilities: they were allowed to cele- 
brate their weddings only in villages in which there was a temple to their caste- 
deity Kali. Their wedding procession was not allowed to go along streets in 
which the Right-hand castes lived. And there were also other disabilities. Nor- 
mally Sanskritization enables a caste to obtain a higher position in the hierarchy. 
But in the case of the Smiths it seems to have resulted only in their drawing upon 
themselves the wrath of all the other castes. The reasons for this are not known. 

The usefulness of Sanskritization as a tool in the analysis of Indian society is 
greatly limited by the complexity of the concept as well as its looseness. An 
attempt will be made here to analyze further the conceptual whole which is 


Sanskritization. 
II 


The structural basis of Hindu society is caste, and it is not possible to under- 
stand Sanskritization without reference to the structural framework in which it 
occurs. Speaking generally, the castes occupying the top positions in the hierarchy 
are more Sanskritized than castes in the lower and middle regions of the hier- 
archy, and this has been responsible for the Sanskritization of the lower castes 
as well as the outlying tribes. The lower castes always seem to have tried to take 
over the customs and way of life of the higher castes. The theoretical existence 
of a ban on their adoption of Brahmanical customs and rites was not very effec- 
tive, and this is clear when we consider the fact that many non-Brahmanical 
castes practice many Brahmanical customs and rites. A more effective barrier 
to the lower castes’ taking over of the customs and rites of the higher castes was 
the hostile attitude of the locally dominant caste, or of the king of the region. 
In their case there was physical force which could be used to keep the lower 


groups in check. 
The point which is really interesting to note is that in spite of the existence of 





2 See E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India (Madras, 1909), V. 237f; see also 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., XIV, 162. 
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certain obstacles, Brahmanical customs and way of life did manage to spread 
not only among all Hindus but also among some outlying tribes. This is to some 
extent due to the fact that Hindu society is a stratified one, in which there are 
innumerable small groups which try to pass for a higher group. And the best way 
of staking a claim to a higher position is to adopt the custom and way of life of 
a higher caste. As this process was common to all the castes except the highest, 
it meant that the Brahmanical customs and way of life spread among all Hindus. 
It is possible that the very ban on the lower castes’ adoption of the Brahmanical 
way of life had an exactly opposite effect. 

Though, over a long period of time, Brahmanical rites and customs spread 
among the lower castes, in the short run the locally dominant caste was imitated 
by the rest. And the locally dominant caste was frequently not Brahman. It 
could be said that in the case of the numerous castes occupying the lowest levels, 
Brahmanical customs reached them in a chain reaction. That is, each group took 
from the one higher to it, and in turn gave to the group below. Sometimes, how- 
ever, as in the case of the Smiths of South India, a caste tried to jump over all its 
structural neighbors, and claimed equality with the Brahmans. The hostility 
which the Smiths have attracted is perhaps due to their collective social megal- 
omania. 

Occasionally we find castes which enjoyed political and economic power but 
were not rated high in ritual ranking. That is, there was a hiatus between their 
ritual and politico-economic positions. In such cases Sanskritization occurred 
sooner or later, because without it the claim to a higher position was not fully 
effective. The three main axes of power in the caste system are the ritual, the 
economic, and the political ones, and the possession of power in any one sphere 
usually leads to the acquisition of power in the other two. This does not mean, 
however, that inconsistencies do not occur—occasionally, a wealthy caste has a 
low ritual position, and contrariwise, a caste having a high ritual position is poor. 


IT] 


The idea of hierarchy is omnipresent in the caste system; not only do the 
various castes form a hierarchy, but the occupations practiced by them, the 
various items of their diet, and the customs they observe, all form separate 
hierarchies. Thus practicing an occupation like butchery, tanning, herding swine, 
or handling toddy, puts a caste in a low position. Eating pork or beef is more 
degrading than eating fish or mutton. Castes which offer blood-sacrifices to 
deities are lower than castes making only offerings of fruit and flowers. The entire 
way of life of the top castes seeps down the hierarchy. And as mentioned earlier, 
the language, cooking, clothing, jewelry, and way of life of the Brahmans spreads 
eventually to the entire society. 

Two “legal fictions’? seem to have helped the spread of Sanskritization among 
the low castes. Firstly, the ban against the non-twice-born castes performing 
Vedic ritual was circumvented by restricting the ban only to the chanting of 
mantras from the Vedas. That is, the ritual acts were separated from the accom- 
panying mantras and this separation facilitated the spread of Brahmanic ritual 
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among all the castes of Hindus, frequently including Untouchables. Thus several 
Vedic rites, including the rite of the gift of the virgin (kanydddn), are performed 
at the marriage of many non-Brahmanical castes in Mysore State. And secondly, 
a Brahman priest officiates at these weddings. He does not chant Vedic mantras, 
however, but instead, the mavgaldstaka stdtras which are post-Vedic verses in 
Sanskrit. The substitution of these verses for Vedic mantras is the second “legal 
fiction.” 
IV 

The non-Brahmanical castes adopt not only Brahmanical ritual, but also 
certain Brahmanical institutions and values. I shall illustrate what I mean by 
reference to marriage, women, and kinship. I should add here that throughout 
this essay I have drawn on my experience of conditions in Mysore State, except 
when I have stated otherwise. 

Until recently, Brahmans used to marry their girls before puberty, and parents 
who had not succeeded in finding husbands for daughters past the age of puberty 
were regarded as guilty of a great sin. Brahman marriage is in theory indissoluble, 
and a Brahman widow, even if she be a child widow, is required to shave her head, 
shed all jewelry and ostentation in clothes. She was (and still is, to some extent) 
regarded as inauspicious. Sex life is denied her. Among Hindus generally, there is 
a preference for virginity in brides, chastity in wives, and continence in widows, 
and this is specially marked among the highest castes. 

The institutions of the ‘‘low”’ castes are more liberal in the spheres of marriage 
and sex than those of the Brahmans. Post-puberty marriages do occur among 
them, widows do not have to shave their heads, and divorce and widow marriage 
are both permitted and practiced. In general, their sex code is not as harsh 
towards women as that of the top castes, especially Brahmans. But as a caste 
rises in the hierarchy and its ways become more Sanskritized, it adopts the sex 
and marriage code of the Brahmans. Sanskritization results in harshness towards 
women. 

Sanskritization has significant effects on conjugal relations. Among Brahmans 
for instance, a wife is enjoined to treat her husband as a deity. It is very unusual 
for a wife to take her meal before the husband has his, and in orthodox families, 
the wife still eats on the dining leaf on which her husband has eaten. Normally, 
such a leaf may not be touched as it would render impure the hand touching it. 
Usually the woman who removes the dining leaf purifies the spot where the leaf 
had rested with a solution of cowdung, after which she washes her hands. There 
is no pollution, however, in eating on the leaf on which the husband has eaten. 

Orthodox Brahman women perform a number of vratas or religious vows, the 
aim of some of which is to secure a long life for the husband. A woman’s hope 
is to predecease her husband and thus avoid becoming a widow. Women who 
predecease their husbands are considered lucky as well as good, while widowhood 
is attributed to sins committed in a previous incarnation. A wife who shows utter 
devotion to her husband is held up as an ideal, as a pativratd, i.e., one who re- 
gards the devoted service of her husband as her greatest duty. There are myths 
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describing the devotion and loyalty of some sainted women to their husbands. 
These women are reverenced on certain occasions. 

While polygyny is permitted, monogamy is held up as an ideal. Rima, the 
hero of the epic Ramayana, is dedicated to the ideal of having only one wife 
(ekapatnwrata). The conjugal state is regarded as a holy state, and the husband 
and wife must perform several rites together. A bachelor has a lower religious 
status than a married man, and is not allowed to perform certain important rites 
such as offering pinda or balls of rice to the manes. Marriage is a religious duty. 
When bathing in a sacred river like the Ganges, the husband and wife have the 
ends of their garments tied together. A wife is entitled to half the religious merit 
earned by her husband by fasting, prayer, and penance. 

In the sphere of kinship, Sanskritization stresses the importance of the vaméa, 
which is the patrilineal lineage of the Brahmans. The dead ancestors are apothe- 
osized, and offerings of food and drink have to be made to them periodically by 
their male descendants. Absence of these offerings will confine the manes to a 
hell called put. The Sanskrit word for son is putra, which by folk etymology is 
considered to mean one who frees the manes from the hell called put.* In short, 
Sanskritization results in increasing the importance of sons by making them a 
religious necessity. At the same time it has the effect of lowering the value of 
daughters because, as said earlier, parents are required to get them miarried 
before they come of age to a suitable man from the same subcaste. It is often 
difficult to find such a man, and in recent years, the difficulty has increased 
enormously owing to the institution of dowry. 

Among the non-Brahmans of Mysore, however, though a son is preferred, a 
daughter is not unwelcome. Actually, girls are in demand among them. And there 
is no religious duty to get a girl married before puberty. The code under which a 
woman has to live is not as harsh among them as among the Brahmans. But the 
theory of the religious and moral unity of husband and wife is not as explicit 
among them. The non-Brahmans are also patrilineal, and the patrilineal lineage 
is well developed among them. The dead ancestors are occasionally offered food 
and drink. But it could be said that in the lineage of the non-Brahmans the re- 
ligious element is less prominent than among the Brahmans. 

Vv 

Sanskritization means not only the adoption of new customs and habits, but 
also exposure to new ideas and values which have found frequent expression in 
the vast body of Sanskrit literature, sacred as well as secular. Karma, dharma, 
papa, punya, maya, samsdra and moksa are examples of some of the most common 
Sanskritic theological ideas, and when a people become Sanskritized these words 
occur frequently in their talk. These ideas reach the common people through 





3 See M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1899), p. 632: 
‘“nut or pud (a word invented to explain putra or put-tra, see Mn. ix, 138, and cf. Nir. ii, 11) 
hell or a partic. hell (to which the childless are condemned)”’; and ‘‘putré, m. (etym. doubt- 
ful... traditionally said to be a comp. put-tra ‘preserving from the hell called Put,’ Mn. 
ix, 138) a son, child...” 
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Sanskritic myths and stories. The institution of harikathd helps in spreading 
Sanskrit stories and ideas among the illiterate. In a harikathd the priest reads 
and explains a religious story to his audience. Each story takes a few weeks to 
complete, the audience meeting for a few hours every evening in a temple. Hari- 
kathds may be held at any time, but festivals such as Dasara, Ramanavami, 
Shivaratri, and Ganesh Chaturthi are considered especially suitable for listen- 
ing to harikathas. The faithful believe that such listening leads to the acquisi- 
tion of spiritual merit. It is one of the traditionally approved ways of spending 
one’s time. 

The spread of Sanskrit theological ideas increased under British rule. The de- 
velopment of communications carried Sanskritization to areas previously inac- 
cessible, and the spread of literacy carried it to groups very low in the caste 
hierarchy. Western technology—railways, the internal combustion engine, press, 
radio, and plane—has aided the spread of Sanskritization. For instance, the 
popularity of harikathd has increased in the last few years in Mysore City, the 
narrator usually using a microphone to reach a much larger audience than before. 
Indian films are popularizing stories and incidents borrowed from the epics and 
puranas. Films have been made about the lives of saints such as Nandanar, 
Potana, Tukarim, Chaitanya, Mira, and Tulasidfs. Cheap and popular editions 
in the various vernaculars of the epics, puranas, and other religious and semi- 
religious books are available nowadays. 

The introduction by the British of a Western political institution like parlia- 
mentary democracy also contributed to the increased Sanskritization of the 
country. Prohibition, a Sanskritic value, has been written into the Constitution 
of the Republic of India, and the Congress Governments in various states have 
introduced it wholly or partly. 

In some places like Mysore State, the local Congress party is busy conducting 
a campaign against offering blood-sacrifices to village deities. The Congress in 
the South is dominated by non-Brahmanical castes, the vast majority of which 
periodically sacrifice animals to their deities. In spite of this, the leaders of the 
Congress are advocating the substitution of offerings of fruit and flowers for ani- 
mals. This is again a triumph for Sanskritic, though post-Vedic, values against 
the values of the bulk of the population. 

So far, I have mentioned only the ways in which the westernization of India 
has helped its Sanskritization. In another sense, however, there is a conflict be- 
tween Sanskritic and Western values. One aspect of the conflict which to my 
mind appears to be very important is the conflict, real or apparent, between the 
world view disclosed by the systematic application of scientific method to the 
various spheres of knowledge and the world view of the traditional religions. 

No analysis of modern Indian social life would be complete without a con- 
sideration of westernization and the interaction between it and Sanskritization. 
In the nineteenth century, the British found in India institutions such as slavery, 
human sacrifice, suttee, thuggery, and in certain parts of the country, female 
infanticide. They used all the power at their disposal to fight these institutions 
which they considered to be barbarous. There were also many other institutions 
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which they did not approve of, but which, for various reasons, they did not try 
to abolish directly. 

The fact that the country was overrun by aliens who looked down upon many 
features of the life of the natives, some of which they regarded as plainly bar- 
barous, threw the leaders of the native society on the defensive. Reformist move- 
ments such as the Brahma Samaj were aimed at ridding Hinduism of its numerous 
“evils.’’* The present was so bleak that the past became golden. The Arya Samaj, 
another reformist movement within Hinduism, emphasized a wish to return to 
Vedic Hinduism, which was unlike contemporary Hinduism. The discovery of 
Sanskrit by western scholars, and the systematic piecing together of India’s past 
by western or Western-inspired scholarship, gave Indians a much-needed con- 
fidence in their relations with the West. Tributes to the greatness of ancient 
Indian culture by western scholars such as Max Miller were gratefully received 
by Indian leaders (see, for instance, appendices to Mahatma Gandhi’s Hind 
Swaraj).° It was not uncommon for educated Indians to make extravagant claims 
for their own culture, and to run down the West as materialistic and unspiritual. 

The caste and class from which Indian leaders came were also relevant in this 
connection. The upper castes had a literary tradition and were opposed to blood- 
sacrifices, but in certain other customs and habits they were further removed 
from the British than the lower castes. The latter ate meat, some of them ate 
even pork and beef, and drank alcoholic liquor; women enjoyed greater freedom 
among them, and divorce and widow marriage were not prohibited. The Indian 
leaders were thus caught in a dilemma. They found that certain customs and 
habits which until then they had looked down upon obtained also among their 
masters. The British who ate beef and pork and drark liquor, possessed political 
and economic power, a new technology, scientific knowledge, and a great litera- 
ture. Hence the westernized upper castes began acquiring customs and habits 
which were not dissimilar from those they had looked down upon. Another result 
was that the evils of upper caste Hindu society came to be regarded as evils of 
the entire society. 

The form and pace of westernization of India, too, varied from one region to 
another, and from one section of the population to another. For instance, one 
group of people became westernized in their dress, diet, manners, speech, sports, 
and in the gadgets they used, while another absorbed Western science, knowledge, 
and literature while remaining relatively free from westernization in externals. 
It is clear that such a distinction cannot be a hard and fast one, but one of rela- 
tive emphasis. It has to be made, however, in order to distinguish different types 
of westernization which obtained among the different groups in the country. 

In Mysore State, for instance, the Brahmans led the other castes in western- 
ization. This was only natural as the Brahmans possessed a literary tradition, and, 
in addition, a good many of them stood at the top of the rural economic hierarchy 





‘See “Brahma Samaj”’ in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, II, 813-814. 

5 (Ahmedabad, 1946) See the Appendices which contain ‘‘testimonies by eminent men’”’ 
to the greatness of Indian culture. Among the eminent men are Max Miller, J. Seymour 
Keay, M.P., Victor Cousin, Col. Thomas Munro, and the Abbé Dubois. 
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as landowners. (In a good many cases land had been given as a gift to Brahmans 
in return for their services as priest, or as an act of charity by a king.) They 
sensed the new opportunities which came into existence with the establishment 
of British rule over India, and left their natal villages for cities such as Bangalore 
and Mysore in order to have the benefit of English education, an indispensable 
passport to employment under the new dispensation. 

Though the scholarly tradition of the Brahmans placed them in a favorable 
position for obtaining the new knowledge, in certain other matters they were the 
most handicapped in the race for westernization. This was especially so in the 
South where the large majority of them were vegetarians and abstained from 
alcoholic liquor. Also, the fear of being polluted prevented them from eating 
cooked food touched by others, and from taking up occupations considered 
defiling. To orthodox Brahmans the Englishman who ate pork and beef, drank 
whisky, and smoked a pipe, was the living embodiment of ritual impurity. On the 
other hand, the Englishman had political and economic power, for which he was 
feared, admired, respected, and disliked. 

The net result of the westernization of the Brahmans was that they inter- 
posed themselves between the British and the rest of the native population. The 
result was a new and secular caste system superimposed on the traditional 
system, in which the British, the New Kshatriyas, stood at the top, while the 
Brahmans occupied the second position, and the others stood at the base of the 
pyramid. The Brahmans looked up to the British, and the rest of the people 
looked up to both the Brahmans and the British. The fact that some of the values 
and customs of the British were opposed to some Brahmanical values made the 
situation confusing. However, such a contradiction was always implicit, though 
not in such a pronounced manner, in the caste system. Kshatriya and Brah- 
manical values have always been opposed to some extent, and in spite of the 
theoretical superiority of the Brahman to all the other castes, the Kshatriya, 
by virtue of the political (and through it the economic) power at his disposal, 
has throughout exercised a dominant position. The super-imposition of the 
British on the caste system only sharpened the contrast. 

The position of the Brahman in the new hierarchy was crucial. He became the 
filter through which westernization reached the rest of Hindu society in Mysore. 
This probably helped westernization as the other castes were used to imitating 
the ways of the Brahmans. But while the westernization of the Brahmans enabled 
the entire Hindu society to westernize, the Brahmans themselves found some 
aspects of westernization, such as the British diet, dress, and freedom from 
pollution, difficult to accept. (Perhaps another caste would not have found them 
so difficult. The Coorgs, for instance, took quite easily to British diet and dress, 
and certain activities like dancing, hunting, and sports.) 

The Brahmans of Mysore are divided into vaidikas or priests, and laukikas 
or the laity, and a similar distinction seems to obtain among the Brahmans in 
other parts of India. It is only the vazdikas who follow the priestly vocation 
while the laukikas follow other and secular occupations. Ritually, the priests are 
higher than the laity, but the fact that the latter frequently enjoyed economic 
and political power gave them a superior position in secular contexts. British rule 
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widened further the gulf between the two, for it provided the laity with numer- 
ous opportunities to acquire wealth and power. And one of the long-term effects 
of British rule was to increase the secularization of Indian life. The secularization 
as well as the widening of the economic horizon pushed the priests into a lower 
position than before. Also traditional Sanskrit learning did not have either the 
prestige, or yield the dividends, which Western education did. The priests 
began by being aggressive towards the westernized laity, but gradually, as the 
numbers of the latter increased, they were thrown more and more on the defen- 
sive. Worse was to follow when the priests themselves started becoming western- 
ized. They wanted electric lights, radios, and taps in their houses. They began 
riding cycles. The leather seat of the cycle was considered defiling, and so it was 
at first covered with the pure and sacred deerskin. In course of time the deerskin 
was discarded and the ‘‘naked” leather seat was used. Tap water was objected 
to at first as the water had to pass through a leather washer, but in time even 
this objection was set aside. Finally, the priests started sending their sons to 
Western-type schools, and this frequently meant that there was none in the 
family to continue the father’s occupation. 

There is, however, another tendency in modern India which is buttressing 
the position and authority of the priests. Educated and westernized Indians are 
showing some interest in Sanskrit and in ancient Indian culture, and in the 
country at large, politicians are frequently heard stressing the importance of 
Sanskritic learning. Pandit Nehru’s Discovery of India has started many a 
young man on a similar journey into the country’s past. Also, many Westerners 
have suddenly begun discovering new virtues in India, Indians, and Indian 
culture, and this has resulted in more Indians wanting to seek a better acquaint- 
ance with their culture. 

The westernization of the Brahmans of Mysore brought about a number of 
changes in their life. I will mention only a few here. There was a change in 
their appearance and dress. The tuft gave way to cropped hair and the tradi- 
tional dress gave place at least partially, to western-type dress and shoes. The 
change in dress marked a gradual weakening of ideas regarding ritual purity. 
For instance, formerly eating was a ritual act, and a Brahman had to wear 
ritually pure robes while eating or serving a meal. This meant wearing either a 
freshly washed cotton dhoti, or a silk dhoti, and a pure upper cloth. Wearing 
a shirt was taboo. But as Western clothes became more popular Brahman men 
sat to dinner with their shirts on. And today dining at a table is becoming 
common among the rich. 

Formerly, the morning meal was offered to the domestic deity before being 
served to the members of the family, and all the male members who had donned 
the sacred thread performed a few ritual acts before beginning the meal. Now- 
adays, however, many Brahmans have discarded the sacred thread, though the 
upanayana ceremony at which the thread is donned still continues to be per- 
formed. And it is only at formal dinners where the orthodox are present that 
certain ritual acts are performed before eating. Where people eat at a table, 
purification with a solution of cowdung is no longer done. 

The Brahman dietary has been enlarged to include certain vegetables which 
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were formerly forbidden such as onion, potato, carrot, radish, and beetroot. 
Many eat raw eggs for health reasons and consume medicines which they know 
to be made from various organs of animals. But meat eating is even now rare, 
while the consumption of western alcoholic liquor is not as rare. Cigarettes are 
common among the educated. 

The Brahmans have also taken to new occupations. Even in the thirties, the 
Brahmans showed a reluctance to take up a trade or any occupation involving 
manual work. But they were driven by the prevalent economic depression to 
take up new jobs, and World War II completed this process. Many Brahmans 
enlisted in the Army and this effected a great change in their habits and outlook. 
Before World War II, young men who wanted to go to Bombay, Calcutta, or 
Delhi in search of jobs had to be prepared for the opposition of their elders. But 
the postwar years found young men not only in all parts of India, but outside 
too. There was a sudden expansion in the geographical and social space of the 
Brahmans. Formerly the Brahmans objected to becoming doctors as the pro- 
fession involved handling men from all castes, including Untouchables, and 
corpses. This is now a thing of the past. A few educated Brahmans now own 
farms where they raise poultry. One of them even wants to have a piggery. 

Over seventy years ago, the institution of bride-price seems to have prevailed 
among some sections of Mysore Brahmans. But with westernization, and the 
demand it created for educated boys who had good jobs, dowry became popular. 
The better educated a boy, the larger the dowry his parents demanded for him. 
The age at which girls married shot up. Over twenty-five years ago it was 
customary for Brahmans to marry their girls before puberty. Nowadays, urban 
and middle class Brahmans are rarely able to get their girls married before they 
are eighteen, and there are many girls above twenty who are unmarried. Child 
widows are rare, and shaving the heads of widows is practically a thing of the 
past. 

There has been a general secularization of Hindu life in the last one hundred 
and fifty years, and this has especially affected the Brahmans whose life was 
permeated with ritual. The life of no other caste among Hindus was equaliy 
ritualized. One of the many interesting contradictions of modern Hindu social 
life is that while the Brahmans are becoming more and more westernized, the 
other castes are becoming more and more Sanskritized. In the lower reaches 
of the hierarchy, castes are taking up customs which the Brahmans are busy 
discarding. As far as these castes are concerned, it looks as though Sanskritiza- 
tion is an essential preliminary to westernization. 

To describe the social changes occurring in modern India in terms of Sanskriti- 
zation and westernization is to describe it primarily in cultural and not structural! 
terms. An analysis in terms of structure is much more difficult than an analysis 
in terms of culture. The increase in the social space of the Brahmans, and its 
implications for them and for the caste system as a whole, needs to be studied 
in detail. The consequences of the existence of the dual, and occasionally con- 
flicting, pressures of Sanskritization and westernization provide an interesting 
field for systematic sociological analysis. 
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A Note to the Above: 


The British conquest of India set free a number of forces, political, economic, 
social, and technological. These forces affected this country’s social and cultural 
life profoundly and at every point. The withdrawal of the British from India 
not only did not mean the cessation of these forces, but, meant, on the contrary, 
their intensification. For instance, the economic revolution which the British 
began with the gradual introduction of a new technology under a capitalist and 
laissez-faire ideology has given place to a vast and planned effort to develop the 
country as quickly as possible under a socialist and democratic ideology. The 
idea of Five-Year Plans may be described as the culmination of the slow and 
unplanned attempts of the British to transform the country industrially and 
economically. The political integration which the British began is also being 
carried further, though here the division of the country into the two states of 
India and Pakistan is a step away from the integration of the sub-continent. But 
this does not mean that forces inherent in Indian society have been destroyed 
by the British impact; they have only undergone modification and, in some cases, 
have been even strengthened. Pre-British economy was a stationary one in which 
money was relatively scarce, and barter obtained extensively in the rural areas. 

elations between individuals were unspecialized, multiplex, and largely de- 

termined by status. The British gradually brought in a growing and monetary 
economy, participation in which was not banned to any group or individual on 
the ground of birth in a particular caste. For instance, the abolition of slavery 
by the British enabled the Untouchable castes in Coorg to desert their Coorg 
masters and to work as laborers on the coffee plantations started by Europeans.’ 
But for the emancipating legislation they could not have participated in the 
new economy. This should serve to remind us that British rule also brought in a 
new set of values and world view. 

I have elsewhere tried to argue® that the traditional and pre-British caste 
system permitted a certain amount of group mobility. Only the extremities of 
the system were relatively fixed while there was movement in between. This was 
made possible by a certain vagueness regarding mutual rank which obtained 
in the middle regions of the caste hierarchy. Vagueness as to mutual rank is of 
the essence in the caste system in operation as distinct from the system in popular 
conception.? And mobility increased a great deal after the advent of the British. 

6 It is nearly a year since the preceding essay was written, and in the meantime I have 
given some more thought to the subject. The result is the present Note in which I have 
made a few additional observations on the twin processes of Sanskritization and westerniza- 
tion. In this connection I must thank Dr. F. G. Bailey of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London, for taking the trouble to criticize my paper in detail in his letters to me. 
I must also thank Dr. McKim Marriott of the University of California, and the delegates 
of the Conference of Anthropologists and Sociologists held at Madras on Oct. 5-7, 1955, for 
criticisms which followed the reading of the paper. 

7 See Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South India, p. 19. 

8 See my essay, ‘‘Varna and Caste,” in A. R. Wadia: Essays in Philosophy Presented in 
his Honour (Bangalore, 1954). 

9 Thid., p. 362. 
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Groups which in the pre-British days had had no chance of aspiring to anything 
more than a bare subsistence came by opportunities for making money, and 
having made money, they wanted to stake a claim for higher status. Some of 
them did achieve higher status. The social circulation which was sluggish in 
pre-British times speeded up considerably in the British period. But the change 
was only a quantitative one. 

Economie betterment thus seems to lead to the Sanskritization of the customs 
and way of life of a group. Sometimes a group may start by acquiring political 
power and this may lead to economic betterment and Sanskritization. This does 
not mean, however, that economic betterment must necessarily lead to San- 
skritization. What is important is the collective desire to rise high in the esteem 
of friends and neighbors, and this should be followed by the adoption of the 
methods by which the status of a group is raised. It is a fact that such a desire 
is usually preceded by the acquisition of wealth; I am unable, however, to assert 
that economic betterment is a necessary precondition to Sanskritization. For 
instance, the Untouchables of Rampura village in Mysore State are getting 
increasingly Sanskritized and this seems to be due to their present leadership 
and to the fact that the younger men are more in contact with the outside world 
than their parents. Also, if the reports which one hears from some local men are 
to be believed, Rampura Untouchables are being egged on by Untouchable 
leaders from outside to change their way of life. Whether the economic position 
of Untouchables has improved during the last seventy years or so is not easy to 
determine, though it is likely that they also have benefited from the greater 
prosperity which resulted when the area under irrigation increased nearly 
eighty years ago. In brief, while we have no evidence to assert that all cases of 
Sanskritization are preceded by the acquisition of wealth, the available evidence 
is not definite enough to state that Sanskritization can occur without any refer- 
ence whatever to the economic betterment of a group. Economic betterment, the 
acquisition of political power, education, leadership, and a desire to move up in 
the hierarchy, are all relevant factors in Sanskritization, and each case of San- 
skritization may show all or some of these factors mixed up in different measures. 

It is necessary, however, to stress that Sanskritization does not automatically 
result in the achievement of a higher status for the group. The group concerned 
must clearly put forward a claim to belong to a particular varna, Vaishya, 
Kshatriya, or Brahman. They must alter their customs, diet, and way of life 
suitably, and if there are any inconsistencies in their claim, they must try to 
“explain” them by inventing an appropriate myth. In addition, the group must 
be content to wait an indefinite period, and during this period it must maintain 
a continuous pressure regarding its claims. A generation or two must pass usually 
before a claim begins to be accepted; this is due to the fact that the people who 
first hear the claim know that the caste in question is trying to pass for something 
other than what it really is, and the claim has a better chance with their children 
and grandchildren. In certain cases, a caste or tribal group may make a claim 
for a long time without it being accepted. I have in view only acceptance by 
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other castes and I am not considering individual sceptics who will always be 
present. 

It is even possible that a caste may overreach in its claims, with the result that 
instead of moving up it may incur the disapproval of the others. This has prob- 
ably happened with the Smiths of South India though nothing definite can be 
said about them except after a thorough study of their history. It is also not 
unlikely that a claim which may succeed in a particular area or period of time 
will not succeed in another. A developed historical sense would be inimical to 
such claims but it is as yet not forthcoming among our people. 

Group mobility is a characteristic of the caste system, whereas in a class 
system it is the individual and his family which moves up or down. One of the 
implications of group mobility is that either the group is large enough to consti- 
tute an endogamous unit by itself, or it recruits girls in marriage from the original 
group while it does not give girls in return. This implies that the original group 
is impressed with the fact that the splinter group is superior to it for otherwise 
it would not consent to such a one-sided and inferior role. A larger number of 
people are needed in North India than in the South to constitute an endogamous 
group, for marriage with near kin is prohibited in the North, and there is in 
addition an insistence on village exogamy. In the South, on the other hand, 
cross-cousin and uncle-niece marriages are preferred, and the village is not 
an exogamous unit. But I am straying from my main theme; what I wish to 
stress here is that Sanskritization is a source of fission in the caste system, and 
does occasionally bring about hypergamous relations between the splinter group 
and the original caste from which it has fissioned off. It both precedes as well as 
sets the seal on social mobility. It thereby brings the caste system of any region 
closer to the existing politico-economic situation. But for it the caste system 
would have been subjected to great strain. It has provided a traditional medium 
of expression for change within that system, and the medium has held good in 
spite of the vast increase in the quantum of change which has occurred in British 
and post-British India. It has canalized the change in such a way that all-Indian 
values are asserted and the homogeneity of the entire Hindu society increases. 
The continued Sanskritization of castes will probably mean the eventual intro- 
duction of major cultural and structural changes in Hindu society as a whole. 
But Sanskritization does not always result in higher status for the Sanskritized 
caste, and this is clearly exemplified by the Untouchables. However thorough- 
going the Sanskritization of an Untouchable group may be, it is unable to cross 
the barrier of untouchability. It is indeed an anachronism that while groups 
which were originally outside Hinduism such as tribal groups or alien ethnic 
groups have succeeded in entering the Hindu fold, and occasionally at a high 
level, an Untouchable caste is always forced to remain untouchable. Their only 
chance of moving up is to go so far away from their natal village that nothing is 
known about them in the new area. But spatial mobility was very difficult in 
pre-British India; it meant losing such security as they had and probably going 
into an enemy chiefdom and facing all the dangers there. Movement was near 
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impossible when we remember that Untouchables were generally attached as 
agrestic serfs to caste Hindu landlords.” 

The fact that Sanskritization does not help the Untouchables to move up does 
not, however, make Sanskritization any the less popular. All over India there are 
discernible movements more or less strong, among Untouchables, to discard the 
consumption of carcass beef, domestic pork, and toddy, and to adopt Sanskritic 
customs, beliefs, and deities. It is very likely that in the next twenty or thirty 
years the culture of Untouchables all over the country will have undergone 
profound changes. Some of them may become even more Sanskritized than many 
Shidra castes. The Constitution has abolished untouchability and practical 
steps are being taken to implement the legal abolition. One naturally wonders 
what position Untouchables will have in the Hindu society of the future. 

I have been asked by more than one student of Indian anthropology whether 
I regard Sanskritization as only a one-way process, and whether the local culture 
is always a recipient. The answer is clear: it is a two-way process though the 
local cultures seem to have received more than they have given. In this connec- 
tion, it should be remembered that throughout Indian history iocal elements 
have entered into the main body of Sanskritic belief, myth, and custom, and in 
their travel throughout the length and breadth of India, elements of Sanskritic 
culture have undergone different changes in the different culture areas. Festi- 
vals such as the Dasara, Deepavali, and Holi have no doubt certain common 
features all over the country, but they have also important regional peculiarities. 
In the case of some festivals only the name is common all over India and every- 
thing else is different—the same name connotes different things to people in 
different regions. Similarly each region has its own body of folklore about the 
heroes of the Ramayana and Mahabharata, and not infrequently, epic incidents 
and characters are related to outstanding features of local geography. And in 
every part of India are to be found Brahmans who worship the local deities which 
preside over epidemics, cattle, children’s lives, and crops, besides the great gods 
of all-India Hinduism. It is not unknown for a Brahman to make a blood- 
sacrifice to one of these deities through the medium of non-Brahman friend. 
Throughout Indian history Sanskritic Hinduism has absorbed local and folk 
elements and their presence makes easier the further absorption of similar ele- 
ments. The absorption is done in such a way that there is a continuity between 
the folk and the theological or philosophical levels, and this makes possible 
both the gradual transformation of the folk layer as well as the “‘vulgarization”’ 
of the theological layer. 

In the foregoing essay I have stated that it looks as though for the non- 
Brahman castes of Mysore, Sanskritization is an essential preliminary to western- 
ization. I wish to stress here that this is a matter of empirical observation only, 





10 Dr. Adrian Mayer, however, states that the Balais (Untouchables) in the Malwa 
village which he is studying are trying to move into the Shidra varna. It would be interest- 
ing to see if they succeed in their efforts. I thank Dr. Mayer for allowing me to read his 
unpublished paper ‘“‘Caste and Hierarchy.” 
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and does not refer to any logical necessity for Sanskritization occurring prior to 
westernization. It is possible that westernization may occur without an inter- 
mediary process of Sanskritization. This may happen to groups and individuals 
living in the cities as well as to rural and tribal folk; it is especially likely to 
happen under the swift industrialization contemplated by the Five-Year Plans. 
Increasing westernization will also mean the greater secularization of the outlook 
of the people and this, together with the movement towards a “classless and 
‘asteless society”? which is the professed aim of the present government, might 
mean the disappearance of Hinduism altogether. To the question of whether the 
threat to religion from westernization is not common to all countries in the world 
and not something peculiar to Hinduism, the answer is that Christianity and 
Islam are probably better equipped to withstand westernization because they 
have a strong organization whereas Hinduism lacks all organization, excluding 
the caste system. If and when caste disappears, Hinduism will also disappear, and 
it is hardly necessary to point out that the present climate of influential opinion 
in the country is extremely hostile to caste. Even those who are extremely 
skeptical of the effectiveness of the measures advocated to do away with caste 
consider industrialization and urbanization to be effective solvents of caste in the 
long run. The question is how long is the run going to be? A warning must 
however be uttered against the facile assumption that caste is going to melt like 
butter before westernization. The student of caste is impressed with its great 
strength and resilience, and its capacity to adjust itself to new circumstances. 
It is salutary to remember that during the last hundred years or more, caste 
became stronger in some respects. Westernization has also in some ways favored 
Sanskritization. The assumption of a simple and direct opposition between the 
two and of the ultimate triumph of westernization, I find too simple a hypoth- 
esis, considering the strength of caste as an institution and the great com- 
plexity of the processes involved. 

It is necessary to underline the fact that Sanskritization is an extremely 
complex and heterogeneous concept. It is even possible that it would be more 
profitable to treat it as a bundle of concepts than as a single concept. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that it is only a name for a widespread social and 
cultural process, and our main task is to understand the nature of these processes. 
The moment it is discovered that the term is more a hindrance than a help in 
analysis, it should be discarded quickly and without regret. 

Apropos of the heterogeneity of the concept of Sanskritization, it may be 
remarked that it subsumes several mutually antagonistic values, perhaps even 
as westernization does. The concept of varna, for instance, subsumes values 
which are ideally complementary but, as a matter of actual and historical fact, 
have been competitive if not conflicting. In this connection it is necessary to 
add that the grading of the four varnas which is found in the famous Purushastkta 
verse and subsequent writings, probably does not reflect the social order as it 
existed everywhere and at all times. Historians of caste have recorded a conflict 
between Brahmans and Kshatriyas during Vedic times, and Professor G. 8S. 
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Ghurye has postulated that the Jain and Buddhist movements were in part a 
revolt of the Kshatriyas and Vaishyas against the supremacy of the Brahmans." 
Today we find different castes dominating in different parts of India, and 
frequently, in one and the same region, more than one caste dominates. In 
Coorg, for instance, Coorgs, Lingayats, and Brahmans all dominate. The Coorgs 
are the landed aristocracy and they have certain martial institutions and quali- 
ties, and a good many low castes have tried to imitate them. But the Coorgs 
themselves have imitated the Lingayats and Brahmans. The Brahmans have not 
wielded political power, and it could be said that some of the qualities tradi- 
tionally associated with that caste are not respected by the Coorgs, to say the 
least. Still they have exercised a hold over the Coorgs, as the writings of European 
missionaries testify. The imitation of the Lingayats by the Coorgs was facilitated 
by the fact that Coorg was ruled by Lingayat Rajas for nearly two centuries. 

But I am digressing; what I wish to emphasize is that in the study of Sanskrit- 
ization it is important to know the kind of caste which dominates in a particular 
region. If they are Brahmans, or a caste like the Lingayats, then Sanskritization 
will probably be quicker and Brahmanical values will spread, whereas if the 
dominating caste is a local Kshatriya or Vaishya caste, Sanskritization will be 
slower, and the values will not be Brahmanical. The non-Brahmanical castes are 
generally less Sanskritized than the Brahmans, and where they dominate, non- 
Sanskritic customs may get circulated among the people. It is not inconceivable 
that occasionally they may even mean the de-Sanskritization of the imitating 
castes. 

One way of breaking down Sanskritization into simpler and more homogeneous 
concepts would be to write a history of Sanskritic culture taking care to point 
out the different value-systems subsumed in it and to delineate the regional 
variations. The task would be a stupendous one even if the period beginning 
with the British rule was excluded. Such a study is not likely to be forthcoming 
in the near future and anthropologists would be well advised to continue study- 
ing Sanskritization as they are doing at present: study each field-instance of 
Sanskritization in relation to the locally dominant caste and other factors. The 
next task would be to compare different instances of Sanskritization in the same 
culture-area, and the third task would be to extend the scope of comparative 
studies to include the whole of India. Such an approach might also enable us to 
translate historical problems into spatial problems. It will not, however, satisfy 
perfectionists, but perfectionism is often a camouflage for sterility. 





11 See Caste and Class in India (Bombay, 1952), p. 65. 





Variety and Integration in the Pattern 
of Indian Culture 


V. RAGHAVAN 


VEN if one uses Sanskrit only as the instrument of investigation, it is ap- 

parent that Indian culture was a current which, as it flowed and spread, was 
fed by many a stream and absorbed many a small and stagnant pool. With 
volume, it gathered often bewildering variety, which was synthesized in a sys- 
tematic plan. That diverse sources contributed to its making is obvious, but to 
identify each of them, to survey all the material accepted, and to be reasonably 
precise in the innumerable details that such a study involves, seems a stupendous 
and baffling task. It is possible, however, to point out certain instances in which 
the main tradition embraced smaller group-cultures and incorporated regional 
elements. As this culture became consolidated throughout India, it employed 
certain characteristic methods wherever it went, not only in India and the 
peripheral regions, but in all those trans-Indian territories to which it expanded. 
Sanskrit was the ultimate medium of transmission used by the main body of 
this culture and Sanskritization the chief technique of the take-over. Hence an 
examination of Sanskrit literature, in its different branches, will prove useful in 
investigating the incorporation of regional and folk elements. Without going 
into questions of pre-Vedic or Indus Valley cultures, or the problem of contribu- 
tions by Munda, Austric, Dravidian, and Mongoloid, data can be found in 
Sanskrit literature which help to illuminate Hindu sociology, religion, and the 
arts during the historic period. 

Dharma is one of the vital concepts of this culture; in fact, it can broadly be 
used in the sense of culture itself. The Dharma Sastras are the practical codes 
which lay down religious and civil duties and regulate and systematize conduct 
in all departments of life. It is therefore proper to turn to them first and look 
for the ingredients of the dharma that they propound. The authors of the Smrtis 
and Dharma Siitras and Grhya: Siitras, such as Gautama, Apastamba, 
Agvaliyana, Manu, and others, approached this problem with a sense of realism 
and a spirit of accommodation. The sources of dharma are Veda, Smrti which 
derives its authority from Veda, the conduct of the good, and the conscience of 
right-minded persons. But there are practices and customs which differ in differ- 
ent parts of the country; where do these stand with reference to the principle of 
ultimate Vedic authority? That this question is discussed both in the Dharma 
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Siitras and the Mimamsa Siitras shows that its importance was realized at a 
very early period and reveals the method of solving the problem of regional 
practices called desadharmas, and the customs prevalent among families and 
groups of people, known as kuladharmas. The general attitude towards local 
dharmas is stated by Gautama (Dharma Siitra XI. 22-23), viz., the basic prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Veda were to be recognized; local or family usages or 
rites, whatever they may be, are permitted provided they do not contravene the 
Vedic rites. The commentaries here reveal a number of interesting local practices 
and customs, not all of which are approved. Among the approved are religious 
practices such as the worship of the Mother Goddess (Matrpija); festivals such 
as those of Indra’s banner and of the spring festival called Holaka; the adoration 
of certain plants and trees (ahninaibuka) and the worship of the bull and bull- 
racing (udvrsabhayajra). Among disapproved local customs are marriage with a 
maternal uncle’s daughter—a practice evidently rooted in the regional culture 
which still persists among southerners—and the immediate consummation of 
marriages in Videha (Gargya Narayana on Ag. Gr. Sd. 1.7.2). As in worship, so 
in marriage, Afvaliyana reveals (Gr. Sa. I.7.1-2): “Varied are the dharmas of 
different parts of the country and even of different villages; they should be 
followed,” and adds that the regulations which he lays down refer only to those 
essential Vedic rites which should commonly be observed in all marriages. 

Such regional customs and practices continue side by side with the Vedic 
rites, which it is obligatory to observe. For example, a South Indian Brahman 
marriage is a composite of Vedic rites and popular and regional usages and ele- 
ments of pleasantry and rejoicing, some of which may well be called features of 
the Gandharva marriage. The use of certain observances without Vedic mantras 
and their performance with extempore or non-canonical verse or without any 
recitation at all shows their local character. The best known of these is the tying 
of the auspicious thread or ta/i around the bride’s neck. A South Indian custom, 
now almost universally discarded, is for the bride and bridegroom to mount the 
shoulders of their respective maternal uncles, from which positions they exchange 
garlands. Sitting in a swing, the playing in the afternoon called nalungu, etc., 
are local customs explicable as acts of auspicious augury (margalakarma) and 
gaiety. 

Similarly in religious services, in auspicious social practices, and in mere con- 
viviality the presentation of coconut and betel-leaf and nut is not mentioned in 
ancient texts. The use of the coconut and pdn (betel) originated in Southern 
India and Indonesia, whence it spread and attained its present importance in 
our functions. As we cannot think of a Hindu function today without the use of 
coconut and pan, so too we cannot think of a Hindu lady’s face unadorned by 
the forehead mark, the tilaka. Yet neither ancient literature nor ancient painting 
show this as part of the religious or auspicious make-up of an unwidowed woman. 
This section may well be ended with the words with which Apastamba closes 
his Dharma Sitras: “There is quite a lore among the women and the Sidras; 
all that would legitimately come under the Atharvaveda.! It is therefore not 





1 Acts of appeasement of malevolent forces, acts for securing good things and increase 
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possible to exhaust Dharma; we can only lay down this principle: in all regions, 
those prevalent practices should be adhered to which have the approval of local 
elders and disciplined members of the community, the noble ones of self-posses- 
sion not likely to act under avarice or vanity. All such local and peculiar usages 
one should know from the common folk and the women.” Look to the women, 
the repositories of custom who have the lead in matters like marriage, says the 
poet Kalidasa (Kumdrasambhava vi). Sumantu, the Dharma Sastra writer, would 
exalt family traditions above even the Sastras.2 Manu (vi. 203) calls upon the 
ruler of the realm to uphold these regional practices and usages of families, occu- 
pational guilds, etc. In this connection one has only to note the pictures of 
popular life presented by Kautilya* and the great prose writers Bana‘ and 
Dandin. 

The Dharma Sastra fitted the numerous tribes and occupational classes into 
the social body by identifying them as the offspring of anuloma and pratiloma 
marriage relations, or by explaining them on the basis of improvement or deteri- 
oration of social caste status, jatyutkarsa and jatyapakarsa. It is hardly reason- 
able to consider entire tribes and communities as products of such marriages. 
On the other hand, the dictum offered a means of assigning such groups to a 
recognized class. Such tribes were offered the theory that they were born in 
inferior circumstances because of some karma and could hope by working for 
moral improvement to gain higher status in future existences. This view is seen 
also in stories of the epics and puranas, when, as the result of a curse, someone 
is condemned to a low birth.® 

As rulers were the patrons of this culture, they were encouraged by poets, 
philosophers, and saints to aspire to and attain improved status, whatever their 
actual position within or without the pale of recognized castes. Whatever the 
king’s origin, inscriptional eulogies traced for him a mythological ancestry, con- 
necting him with some god or epic hero; whatever his vernacular name, he took 
a high Sanskrit title and surname. In accordance with the well-understood belief 
that one becomes a ruler by virtue of an element of the divine in him—na- 
visnuh prthivipatth—such a king was duly honored and Vedic sacrifices were 
conducted for him. Hence as any local community or group of people became 
powerful, it gained social and religious status. 

In religious dogma and cult the puranas, agamas, and tantras show how the 





of welfare and wealth, and acts intended to harm one’s enemies, and also several other 
minor observances of a customary and auspicious nature are part of the contents of the 
Atharvaveda. 

2P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra (Poona, 1930-46), III, 875. 

3 See my account of this in Age of the Nandas and Mauryas (Banaras: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 1952), in the section under Literature. 

4 T have presented this rich material from Bana in my contribution on medieval Hinduism 
to a symposium of reading material on India, being edited by Dr. A. H. Yarrow of Colum- 
bia University. 

5 In stories of Hindu saints and devotees of the Muslim period, as, for example, the 
story of Ramadias of Bhadrachalam, the Golconda Nawab is made out in the legendary 
part of the story to have been a Hindu worshipper in Banaras in the previous birth, re- 
born as a Muslim as a result of his impatience, irascibility, and lack of self-control. 
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great tradition absorbed different local cults and made a pattern and system 
out of the heterogeneous practices functioning at different levels. A common 
phenomenon is the sudden emergence in relatively full-fledged form of a deity 
and its worship, for example, GaneSa, Durga, and Radha, and of cults and 
schools of thought like the Saivite and Vaishnavite sects, the adoration of 
Kartavirya, Dattatreya, ete. Though philosophers and Sanskrit religious authors 
ignored them, they were winning status among the people, and the time came 
when they had to be recognized and incorporated into the main body of religion. 
They first entered the popular books, the puranas, which provided a liaison 
between the learned classes and the masses. The accepted eighteen puranas were 
revised, eighteen minor puranas came into being, and many other Samhitas and 
purana-like compilations were composed which incorporated all this growing 
material. As the locale of this culture expanded, fresh holy spots, shrines, and 
sacred waters (ksetra and firtha) in newly occupied regions were designated. 
Purana-like accounts (Mahatmya) described the new sites, linking them by 
significant legends to epic heroes and gods and to episodes mentioned in the 
Itihaisas and the puranas, and thus sanctifying them. Such local Mahatmyas 
were continually composed in every part of the country. As in the case 
of degSadharmas, here too, local color, legends, customs, and practices were duly 
emphasized. When Ahobilam became a famous Vaishnava shrine dedicated to 
Nrsimha, its tribal associations were recognized by assigning to the Lord a con- 
sort who was a maiden of the Chenchu tribe. Valli, the huntress-spouse of 
Kumara in South India, has a similar history; likewise the Goddess Minakshi 
of Madurai who was a local princess. Still another instance in which a local asso- 
ciation occurs is preserved at the renowned temple of Tyagaraja in my own 
native place, Tiruvarir in Tanjore District. Here an untouchable family was 
perhaps originally intimately connected with the shrine; even now, members of 
this family have the right to lead the procession of deities during annual festivals, 
and a legend exalts him as Indra himself born in that community because of a 
wrong done to the deity. The rise in importance of such a shrine does not obliterate 
the smaller cults that were associated with it, but conserves them. Thus, side by 
side with high forms of contemplation and worship, the temple ritual still con- 
tinues the propitiation of the spirits and the lesser local divinities, the grama- 
devatas, by means of cruder rites employing simpler materials. In this process of 
elevation old local non-Sanskritic names were given a Sanskrit appearance, some- 
times they were translated into Sanskrit. Where the local religious movement 
developed under Sanskrit inspiration but the linguistic vehicle of consolidation 
was the regional tongue, there was a second attempt at Sanskritization which 
produced Sanskrit back-formations. An example of this is seen in the name of 
the shrine of the famous Nataraja at Chidambaram. The shrine embodies the 
Daharavidya of the Upanishads. Dahara or dahra or dabhra means “small,” and 
dabhra-akaéa is the small or microcosmic space, the image of the macrocosmic 
akdga, of which the correct Tamil rendering is &rrambalam or §siru-ambalam. 
But when this akaa was also thought of as embodying cit, the principle of con- 
sciousness, the name sirrambalam was by a quasi-folk etymology remade as 
cid-ambaram, a freshly formed Sanskrit name, which still persists. Sanskrit 
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devotional literature was also increased by reabsorbing in Sanskrit garb, ma- 
terial which was originally given the people in their own local tongues. In Tamil 
Saivism, for instance, the story of the greatness of Madurai Halasya Mahatmya 
and the hagiology of the sixty-three Saiva saints were done into Sanskrit; and 
in Tamil Vaishnavism, VedaintadeSika composed Sanskrit resumés of the Tamil 
psalms of the Vaishnava Alwars. 

The assimilation of deities having like features is a phenomenon familiar in 
Vedic and post-Vedic mythology. The countless deities worshipped in different 
localities were, consciously or unconsciously, assimilated to similar deities in the 
great tradition. The most prominent are the various female deities and Mother 
Goddesses who coalesced with Devi as different manifestations of one and the 
same Sakti. Minor gods and goddesses became sons and attendants. To take a 
single example from Malabar, Véttakkorumakan, the forest deity of North 
Kerala, became the son of Siva and Parvati in their guise as hunters. The Devi 
Bhagavata (VII. 38) and Matsya Purdna (ch. xiii) speak of 108 forms of Devi in 
108 centers of her worship spread over India, in each spot worshipped under a 
different name. The places mentioned include Nepal, Tibet, and China. 

The incorporation of local cults and practices into the great complex of Devi- 
worship has many aspects. [t appears in the pantheon of the Devi Tantras; in 
the names of some of the deities, Vindhyavasini, Kotavi, and so on, and in those 
of their subordinates; in the names of some of the tantras like Sabara; in the 
specific association of tribes like the Sabaras with such tantras, as mentioned by 
Dharmakirti, and in the identification of the Kubjika Tantra as the tantra of 
the potters (Kulalamnaya); in the corrupt Sanskrit and semi-vernacular form 
of the mantras; in the admixture of magic, alchemy, etc.; in the crude and violent 
practices and offerings and the inclusion of objectionable acts like theft, sexual 
indulgence, etc.; in the bewildering amplitude and character of this branch of 
literature. 

The Sammohana Tantra gives a list of the countries over which the two main 
branches of tantra literature have sway, and this geographical range includes 
not only different parts of India and its border-regions, but also Tibet, China, 
and some countries to the west of India. The tendency to absorb local cults and 
amalgamate them with the main tradition appears in the trans-Indian regions 
to which this culture spread. In Greater India, for example, out of the indigenous 
worship of the mountain and the apotheosis of the king, an amalgam evolved in 
the Devaraja cult. In this Siva, the Lord of Mountains, is the central figure who 
absorbs the worship of both the mountain and the king. How this process con- 
tinues today and how tantra is the first step in religious and literary recognition, 
reorganization, and the elevation of local and popular worship is well illustrated 
by a recent text called the Sriliiga Tantra.® Srilinga here is simply Shillong; the 
people in the Tantra are the Khasis, whose customs are presented with due 
mention of the prominent status which women enjoy in that society. This 
Sanskrit text is a recent attempt to bring the Khasis into the main stream of 
the great tradition. 

The Bengali Siinya Purana of the Dharma sect of Bengal, in a song recounting 


6 Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, VIII, 3 (May 1951), 257-259 
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the Muslim invasion and the destruction caused by it, extends this tendency to 
absorb alien faiths, too: 


Dharma assumed the form of a Yavana (Muslim) with a black cap on his head . . . and 
assumed the only name of Khoda (God)... . 

All the gods unanimously resolved to put on and gladly did put on (the) loose trousers 
{worn by Muslims]. 

Brahma became Mohammed, Vishnu Paygambara (the Prophet), and Siilapani (Siva) 
became Adam (Adam). 

Ganesa became a Ghazi (a Muslim saint), Kartika (Karttikeya) a Kazi (Muslim judge), 
and all the Munis (Hindu ascetics) became fakirs (Muslim sannyAsins). 

Casting off his own religious habit Narada assumed that of a Sheikh (Muslim). 


With a long enough period in which to operate in a congenial cultural at- 
mosphere this process of religious assimilation would have made a vigorous effort 
to achieve a Hindu-Muslim synthesis. Even as conditions were, whatever the 
divergencies in politics, people who revered saints, sought miracles, cures, and 
solace, and who adored every kind of manifestation of higher power and took 
part in festivities celebrating them, made no differentiation between one faith 
and another. This popular tendency was evident in the North, where Muslim 
Pirs (e.g., Satya Narayana) were venerated and Muslim festivals adopted by 
Hindus, and in the South, where famous Muslim shrines and tombs of Muslim 
saints were visited by Hindus as well. Small wonder that in the course of time 
the Biblical story of Adam and Eve was given a place in the Bhavisyottara 
Purana! 

Just as the marriage ceremony in a high caste family combines Vedic sacra- 
mental rites with popular and local features, so with respect to religion and 
philosophy, a member of a higher class functions at different levels, accepting 
a range of beliefs and practices from the lowest to the highest. Plants like the 
tulasi, trees like the peepal, the planets, village deities (grama-devatas), deities 
presiding over dire maladies like smallpox and worshipped through non-Brahman 
priests—all these he may and generally does honor. The firm over-all Vedantic 
philosophy is there, but the lesser and popular belief is neither discounted nor 
discarded; rather it is conserved, integrated, refined, and informed by higher 
philosophy. 

The absorption of the beliefs of the lower ranks by the higher ranks also effects 
a refinement among the lower ranks and a change in the methods and materials 
of their offerings and propitiations. In the highest Brahman families today, if 
their traditional acts of piety have not been swept away by the whirlwind of 
modernism, most interesting practices which have been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation—kuladharmas as the ancient Smrti writers would call 
them—are observed. It would be worthwhile to record these and to try to under- 
stand their history within families and groups. By way of example, in the family 
of a Sanskrit colleague of mine, there is, once a year, a curious observance in 
honor of a female deity called Padavettamman. Padavedu and Sumafgali are 
two villages in North Arcot District from which these families migrated. It is 
thought that the goddess worshipped belonged to these villages and the emigrants 
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from them preserved her worship in their new settlements. Women perform the 
rites for this female deity, which the men identify as Renuka. The stone pestle 
is removed from the mortar, bathed, striped with vermillion, decked and set on 
a plate strewn with margosa leaves; tender coconuts are offered, and at night 
and on the next day there are two other food offerings. This deity is not the 
kuladaiva for these families, which is Subrahmanya of Palani, but is called their 
house-deity (grhadaiva or vittudaiva), Again, at Srinivasanallir in Tiruchi Taluq, 
there is a religious practice called Periyandavan-Nellu-c-cutti vaikkiradu, in 
which members of a certain Brahman family-group gather privately at night 
and set apart a quantity of paddy in the name of the deity called Periyandavan. 
They later send this to a temple near Tiruchi. At Tirumanilayir village in 
Karir Taluq, a Brahman family-group gather, bathe in a river and on the river 
sands raise with sand the plan of a temple-like enclosure, make a Siva-lifiga in 
sand, and worship it. This they call KatteSvaram padaikkiradu. Whatever the 
name means, it may be noted that the worship of a sand Siva-lifiga on the bed 
of a river is a well-known ancient form of Siva worship in the great tradition. 
From non-Sanskritic sources come the class of minor varieties of the Sanskrit 
drama called wpartipakas, dominated by dance and music, some of the very 
names of which, durmallikd and dombi, for example, tell of popular origin. The 
undignified themes of some of these also suggests their derivation. These forms 
were given a higher setting and technical codification, and compositions suited 
to them were composed in Sanskrit and the literary Prakrits. Thus the whole 
class of wpartipakas evolved. It was Kohala, the most important post-Bharata 
writer on music and dance, who took stock of the arts as they had spread and 
ramified, and codified these later forms. Since the dance was a vital activity of 
the people and an integral part of their seasonal festival and religious celebration, 
different localities and peoples had their own dances. These also employed new 
movements and styles, all of which were incorporated into the Sanskrit technical 
treatises written by theorists in their respective regions. The classic enumerations 
of movements, poses, etc., given by Bharata were exceeded if not superseded, 
and later texts gave a consolidated list. In the Safigitaratnikara of Sarfigadeva, 
the standard and most widely known text on music and the dance, which was 
composed in the first half of the thirteenth century under the Yadavas of Devagiri 
in the Deccan, there is a description of two important dances which had evi- 
dently attained popularity—the gondali and the perani, both of which were 
adopted from local peoples. The gondali was a Karnataka dance and belonged 
to the hunters, gondala being the vernacular for ‘“forest-people.”’ This is a tribal 
dance that was accepted, polished by classical artists and connoisseurs, and 
made part of the regular dance tradition, then adopted in other regions where 
texts like the Savgitaratnakara were followed by local artists and teachers. The 
Nrttaratnavalt of Jayasena, written under the Kakatiyas of Warangal in 
A.D. 1252, a text which I am editing now and which is particularly valuable for 
the folk-dances dealt with in it, sets forth in detail the history of the gondali 
dance. It says that gondali in Maharashtra means Bhils or the hunter tribe, and 
that King Somegvara of Kalyan (who wrote his encyclopaedia Mdnasollasa in 
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A.D. 1131) saw the Bhils do their dance and described it in his work under the 
name gondali, sometimes Sanskritized as kundali-nytya in the texts. Jayasena 
describes other folk dances such as cindu. 

The treatises on dance and music provide us with a handy formula for the 
appraisal of this regional and folk element in the arts. They formulated the 
differentiation between mdrga and desi, roughly a distinction between classic 
and folk. For instance, the gondali, perani, and cindu dances would be desi forms 
and different from those set forth in the textual tradition of Bharata. Similar 
dei forms with vernacular names were noted and incorporated into the Sanskrit 
texts under the different major and minor poses and movements. This treat- 
ment was necessary because the art was growing and absorbing features from 
different parts of the country and could no longer be understood solely from the 
classic text of the Bharata. For instance, after describing the 108 primary poses 
or karanas of Bharata, Sariigadeva describes the karanas observed in desi forms, 
citing a number of them which were characterized by the jumping and wheeling 
movements, utpluti and bhramari. 

In music this deg or folk contribution is of far greater dimensions. Here, the 
whole earlier mdrga music has been superseded by desi music. The entire rdga 
music, i.e., all our music today, is desi. A considerable body of technical terms 
pertaining to both vocal and instrumental music grew up in the vernaculars, 
and the Jain musicologist, ParSvadeva, says that the two royal authors Bhoja 
and Somesvara incorporated all this vocabulary in what is called the Bhandira 
Bhasa. Even in Bharata’s classic system, there is a codification of features de- 
rived from different regions, while the regional and tribal significance of certain 
technical names, for example, the four main styles or vrttis—kaisiki, drabhati, 
sdttvatt and bharati—have already been forgotten and fanciful derivations such as 
kaisiki from kega (hair) are suggested and repeated. 

The names of rdgas comprised in this music have numerous and widely sepa- 
rated regional and tribal sources: kazsika, gauda (which heads a group by itself), 
takka, sduvira, bota, mdlava, Saka, saindhava, bangdla, kambhoji, abhirikd, saura- 
stri, dndhri, gurjari, daksindtyd, drdvida, pulindaka, lati, golli, karnata, kauntali, 
turuska (todi), mahdrdstra (gurjari), and singhali. The melodic material thus 
gathered from all sides was analyzed, and according to modal and aesthetic 
affinities codified and arranged into a system following the analogy of language 
classification. Chandas or Vedic Sanskrit was placed at the top with mdrga and 
jati modes as its correspondents; the main rdgas were compared to classical 
Sanskrit; and the various other rdgas were arranged under them following the 
plan of primary, secondary, and tertiary Prakrits, Bhasi, Vibhasa, and Anta- 
rabhasa. A melody would be taken from folk music and given scientific defini- 
tion, etc. Among melodies of the Southern or Carnatic system, we have some 
appealing rdgas, which, as their names show, were derived from folk music: 
yerukala-kambhoji is a melody derived from the tribe of Yerukas, similarly 
chenchu-kambhoji, gumma-kambhoji, and so on. Kalyani and Pantuvaradli, now 
most respectable rdgas in the Southern system, were struggling to come into 
classica] acceptance at the end of the seventeenth century when the musicologist 
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Venkatamakhin describes them as out of the pale of accepted rdgas and 
dear only to Muslims in the former case and the vulgar folk in the 
latter (Turushka and Paimara). This investigation could be extended fruitfully 
to the realms of musical composition and musical instruments also. 

Festivals also disclose local origin, absorption, and universalization. From the 
grammarian Panini (VI.2.74) we learn that the easterners were known for certain 
sports and festivities. In the works on Dharma and Mimamsa, we noted the 
discussion of a similar festival celebrated in east and north, the Holaéka or Holi, 
which is now fairly universal, except in South India, but was originally an eastern 
festival. The bull worship and race, udvrsabha, previously mentioned, was popu- 
lar among the northerners. In Vatsyfyana’s Kama Siitras, we have a list of such 
festivals and Vatsyayana distinguishes between those that had gained country- 
wide acceptance (madhimdnyah kridah) and those that were still local (desyah 
kridah). 

From the above survey the following characteristics of the process of sanskrit- 
ization and assimilation into the main body of the great tradition are evident. 
First, this great tradition was not a destructive force; it constantly absorbed and 
conserved existing practices and customs, and was helped in this by its own 
genius for tolerance and comprehension. Second, the process reduced a bewilder- 
ing mass of cultural elements to some homogeneity and synthesis. Third, system- 
atization and incorporation into the greater tradition resulted in refinement; 
lower practices were given an esoteric significance and right-minded votaries 
heiped toward a higher evolution; in some cases, the objectionable practices were 
totally eliminated and a complete reform was effected, as in the case of Sakta 
worship in South India, which is remembered as a service by Sankara. Under 
the over-all Vedantic synthesis in which all divinities were but different forms 
of the one Supreme Being, all pursuits were paths to one and the same goal, and 
all practices were sddhanas thereto, a higher philosophy and a cultural back- 
ground were provided. The incorporation of all these into the main body of the 
great tradition was an act of national consolidation for which Sanskrit had 
always been an effective instrument. It has always had in it the genius to main- 
tain at once an infinite variety and an unmistakable unity. 








Traditional Property Concepts in China 


H. F. SCHURMANN 


T IS not wrong to say that the nature and intent of a society reveal them- 

selves in the legal and customary concepts of property held by the various 
members and classes of that society. These property concepts do not change 
without an incipient or fundamental change in the nature of the society itself. 
The history of property relations in a given society is thus, in a way, the history 
of the society itself. 

In Western societies and in Japan, property relations of a certain type de- 
veloped which became one of the foundations of the system of socio-economic 
organization of society which we know as capitalism. The origin of these property 
relations lies in the peculiar historical development of those societies, in par- 
ticular, in the phenomenon of feudalism. Two basic characteristics of property 
relations in capitalist societies are: (1) maximal alienability of property, and 
(2) identification of property with the individual (an idea already inherent in 
the word “property” itself). The former we see as the product of an increasingly 
complex and dynamic economic development, and the latter as the product 
of a particular form of social organization, in which primogeniture played a large 
part. In our opinion, those historical conditions, in particular the nature of 
property relations, which would have permitted the rise of a capitalist organiza- 
tion for the whole of society, were lacking in China. 

In the domain of property relations, we see, from T‘ang onward, steadily in- 
creasing alienability of property, always accompanied, however, by oppressive 
and restrictive forces. These oppressive and restrictive forces have a social and 
religious, and not an economic base, for the growing economic activity of the 
T‘ang, Sung, and Yiian tended to overcome the fetters on free transfer of prop- 
erty. Nevertheless, the composite of those forces favoring and opposing alien- 
ability of property have produced that type of property relations which can be 
considered characteristic of China from the T‘ang down, more or less, to recent 
times. No capitalist system, as the predominant form of socio-economic organi- 
zation of the society, could ever have arisen on their foundation. 

The law of real property varies in different capitalist societies, and in some, 
like England, still shows vestiges of feudal property concepts restricting alien- 
ability. However, there are certain commen essential features. The rights of 
property are vested in an individual, except where joint property is specifically 
and explicitly formulated. Property rights are absolute, subject only to the 
limitations imposed by the state; hence, the property owner may dispose of his 
property at will. Transfer of title, unless specified by contract, is unconditional. 


Dr. Schurmann is the author of Economic Structure of the Yuan, Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute Studies, XVI (1956) and articles on the social and economic history of China and 
Central Asia. 
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Inheritance is largely a function of will and testament, a post-mortem extension 
of an individual’s absolute rights of disposition over his property. The essential 
characteristic of property in capitalist societies, then, is the absolute (i.e., subject 
only to the limitations of the state) subjection of a given object to the will of its 
owner. Capitalist property is in effect what the German legalists have called 
Freies Eigentum, or, as it is stated in the Civil Code of the French Third Re- 
public: “...le droit de jouir et de disposer des choses de la maniére la plus 
absolue. .. .”’ 

Traditional property relations in China differed fundamentally from this 
European concept of Fretes Eigentum. These property relations, despite the rise 
of new concepts in the urban areas under Western influence, remained largely 
unchanged in village China of the early twentieth century. The new Civil Code 
of the Chinese Republic, promulgated in 1930, was formulated along Western 
lines. Hence the property concepts it contained were largely the same as those 
in effect in Western capitalist societies. Nevertheless, the Code gave legal recog- 
nition to the validity of old forms of property relations, thus making it doubtful 
to what extent the concepts formulated in the Code were to be put into practice 
in the society itself. Niida Noboru, one of the greatest modern scholars of Chinese 
legal and social history, expresses this dichotomy in the following words: 


After the end of the Ch‘ing a new, modern, unified law code was formulated and promul 

gated. However, as long as existing Chinese society remained a pre-modern society without 
legal requirements, the new law code could hardly take direct root. For example, in the 
Civil Code of the Chinese Republic, a doctrine of the law of real property based on modern 
law was formulated; it did away with multiplicity of rights on land, and the fragmentation 
of relations of possession; it strengthened the effectiveness of land ownership. [In effect,] 
it aimed at the establishment of so-called Freies Eigentum. Nevertheless, in the law of 
promulgation of the section on real rights, it is stipulated that “in regard to real rights 
which arose before the promulgation of the Civil Code, as a rule the stipulations of the 
Civil Code do not apply.’’ Therefore, the various local real right relations, which had been 
preserved up to that time in the society, were not done away with, but remained almost 
intact. Hence the Civil Code was far off from the ideal of a modern law of real property 
which it supposedly aimed at.! 


It has been the Communists, not the Kuomintang, who have undertaken the 
attempt to make new concepts of property universal throughout the society. 
We shall define a number of property concepts relating to land as they existed 
in the Sung and the Yiian dynasties. Other things than land were ownable in 
China, but land represented one of the most important objects of possession. 
The property concepts relating to land which we shall describe are likewise 
largely true for the Ming and the Ch‘ing. The continued existence of these 
property concepts over such a long period shows their persistence and importance 
in Chinese society. It is well to point out that the terminology we are using, such 
as “property,” ‘‘ownership,” “‘possession,”’ are creations of our own society. 
As Otto von Gierke, the German legalist, said, property is an historical and not 
a logical manifestation. We shall use these terms, faute de mieux, until adequate 
formulations of these concepts can be made in new, unbiased language. 
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1 Niida Noboru™, Chiigoku no néson kazoku* [The Village Family of China] (Tokyo, 
1952), pp. 4-5. 
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In land deeds, statutes, and other sources on property relations, the terms 
used to designate landed property to be transacted or transmitted as inheritance 
generally do not connote ownership but productiveness. Such terms are, for 
example, t‘ten*, “cultivated fields,” ch‘an’, “productive medium,” yeh’, a term 
denoting cultivation in the abstract sense. None of these terms connoted the 
idea of property (proprius) in our European sense. They designated a certain 
extent of productive land definable by its four limits (ssu-chih*), which could 
be passed from one hand to another. Possession was expressed by the term yu‘, 
“hold,” and chan‘, “to appropriate for oneself.’’ Whereas the distinction be- 
tween possession and occupancy was known, the European distinction between 
ownership and possession was unknown in China. The possessor of land was 
generally known as the t‘ien-chu’ or the yeh-chu" (chu, meaning ‘‘master’’).? 

We cannot here go into the history of the alienability of land in China. It is 
not the history of the rise of private property, as Niida often maintains. Rather 
it is the history of the evolving alienability and transferability of land, specifi- 
cally cultivated land. The ching-t‘ien* question, the rise of the “equalized fields’’ 
(chiin-t‘ien’) system of the Northern Wei, Sui, and T‘ang are well known in the 
field of Chinese history. By the time of the middle T‘ang, cultivated land had 
become freely transferable by transaction or inheritance. In land sale deeds 
concerning grave land, however, vestiges of a primitive concept of land owner- 
ship seem to be retained. The landowner is not an individual but the god of the 
earth who is called the t‘u-kung* or the t‘u-po'. Such attributions of land owner- 
ship to the god of the earth are found largely in land sale documents of the Han, 
Wei, and Six Dynasties periods. Sometimes, it is not the god of the earth, but 
the Taoist figures of the Tung-wang-kung™ or the Hsi-wang-mu* who are the 
owners of the land.* Attributions of landownership to divinity, generally found 
only in Jand sale deeds of grave land, are found in later periods as well. Although 
the ordinary land sale deeds of the Sung and the Yiian are largely free from divine 
references, religious practices probably still played a large role in property con- 
cepts. It was Fustel de Coulanges who first pointed out the connections between 
early Roman property concepts and religion, specifically the sacredness of the 
family tomb. In China, too, the nature of religion tended to act against the 
alienability and transferability of property. 

One of the popular tales of the Sung, called “The Account of the Tally Docu- 
ment” (“THo-t‘ung wen-tzu chi’”’), concerns two brothers who separate because 
of poverty. The younger one obtains from his elder brother a tally, one portion 
of which the latter also retains. The half tally certifies the younger brother’s 
permanent interest in the family property. The younger moves away to a distant 
village where he dies. His son grows up as an adopted son in the family of his 
mother’s brother, having no memory of his parents. But upon reaching adult- 


’ 


2 On these terms, see Pierre Hoang, Notions techniques sur la propriété en Chine (Shanghai, 
1897), pp. 5f. 

3 Cf. Niida Noboru, 7'6s6 héritsu monjo no kenkyi*™ (The Critical Study on Legal Docu- 
ments of the T‘ang and Sung Eras) (Tokyo, 1937), pp. 116-117; ef., also, Niida Noboru, 
‘‘Kan-gi-rikuché ni okeru tochi baibai monjo no sobyé*” [‘‘Sketch of Land Sale Documents 
in the Han, Wei, and Six Dynasties (Period)’’], Rekishigaku kenkya, VI (1936), 71. 
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hood, he is informed of the identity of his parents, and is obliged to return to 
his native village with their bones to bury them in the family grave land. His 
uncle refuses to recognize him, but the tally certifies his claim.* This story shows 
not only the economic interest of the younger brother in his inheritance, but a 
basic, religious attachment to the family land, the land where the bones of his 
parents were to rest. This attachment to family land acted strongly against the 
permanent alienation of family land, and is one of the main reasons why land 
transfers, though often absolute in fact, were by the letter of the contract held 
to be temporary and revocable. 

If we regard the increasingly complex and dynamic economy as a force favor- 
ing the growing alienability of property, then these vestigial concepts of divine 
ownership of the soil and the centripetal force of the family tomb can be regarded 
as counterforces restricting alienability. There is another force which acted 
against alienability of property: the actions and behavior of the state. 

By middle T‘ang, land could be freely bought and sold. However, this does 
not mean that property in land had assumed characteristics similar to modern 
property in Western societies; specifically it does not mean that land had be- 
come Freies Eigentum. There existed certain important limiting factors which 
prevented an owner from exercising absolute rights of disposition over his prop- 
erty. We shall discuss three of these limiting factors: (1) the concept of joint 
family property, (2) the concept of prior option or pre-emption, and (3) the con- 
cept of limited tenure. All three of these limiting factors are manifestations of 
Chinese social organization and of its ethico-religious basis. 


Concept of Joint Family Property 

Joint family property implies that in a family, i.e., a unit of social living, each 
member (in China this meant essentially males) participates in the possession 
of property. It is generally recognized that some form of joint family property 
has existed in China for at least two millenia. However, theories on the nature 
of joint family property in China have varied. Among the Japanese sociologists, 
two theories have been current. One is a theory based on the private law of pre- 
war Taiwan. According to this theory, joint family property comes into being 
only upon the death of the common ancestor (father or grandfather). During the 
lifetime of the common ancestor, the property of the family is in fact the sole, 
personal property of the living common ancestor, in whom the rights of disposi- 
tion are vested. The second theory, expressed by Nakata Kaoru and Niida 
Noboru, is based largely on a study of medieval Chinese sources. This theory 
holds that jot * family property exists between ascendants and descendants in 
the direct line (i.e., between sons, fathers, and grandfathers).° 

The second theory seems to be contradicted by a number of facts recorded in 
Chinese medieval sources. First, in Sung and Yiian sources on property, explicit 
references to joint family property generally concern cases where, the father 
having died, brothers live together in a state of collectivity. Secondly, although 





4 Sung Yuan hua-pen-chi*’ (Peking, 1955), pp. 89-95. 
5 See 7686 héritsu monjo no kenkyt, pp. 558-559. 
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there are many significant exceptions, land sale documents generally bear only 
the name of the living common ancestor, i.e., the father or grandfather who is 
the de jure family head. Thirdly, no transaction of land was possible without 
the presence of the family head (chia-chang”). For this Niida offers the following 
explanation: 


Indeed as far as Joint family property is concerned, the control of joint property was exer 
cized by the head of a family. But if the family head was the [living] common ancestor of 
the family, i.e., grandfather or father, to argue with Dr. Nakata, in addition to the right of 
managing joint property, he held the right of command (kydret-ken) vis-d-vis the family; 
since both were intertwined, he was able, during his lifetime or through a will freely to 
dispose of and divide family property, and the family was unable to protest. However, if the 
family head was not the common ancestor, but a collateral relative, his right of use of joint 
property was only the simple right of managing the property; thus he could not dispose 
[of property] against the will of the family. If he harmed the interests of the family, the 
family could accuse the family head.® 


It was this theory which, in fact, received official sanction in the law codes. 
A commentary on a Ming statute on property transmission includes the follow- 
ing passage: 
In common living and joint wealth, what is there that is not one’s own possession? However, 
jall] is collectively managed by superiors and elders (tsung she yii tsun-chang?). Inferiors and 
juniors must not arbitrarily [use it]. (Legally) this is not called “‘robbery”’ but ‘‘appropria- 
tion’’ (shan"). In effect, if inferiors and juniors use wealth, this is in accordance with the 
law. But they may be accused of arbitrarily using it without asking [their] superiors and 
elders.” 


According to law, junior members of a family could not be accused of stealing, 
but only of appropriating (i.e. for their own use) family property. Hence, legally, 
family property was not recognized as the private property of the superiors and 
elders (defined in another commentary as fathers and elder brothers), but as joint 
family property subject to the management of the latter. Private property was 
a legal category, and was acknowledged in actual custom as well. It was almost 
always called ssu-ts‘az*. The word ssu, as is well known, has an opprobrious con- 
notation of self-ness, and ts‘az implies mobile wealth, media of exchange. Although 
the term ssu-ts‘at sometimes covered property in immobilia, the tendency in 
law and in custom was to recognize property in 7mmobilia as joint family prop- 
erty. Nevertheless, as the Yiian-shih shih-fan‘ of the Southern Sung points out, 
family members often sought to aggrandize their private holdings through a 
variety of subterfuges, such as claiming it as the wealth of the wife (the tradi- 
tional foreign element in the Chinese family), thus withdrawing it from the 
category of things to be equally divided among the heirs.® 

Equal division (chiin-fen“) has been the principal form of inheritance in China 
from early to modern times. Except for its existence among feudal families of 


6 See 7'686 héritsu monjo no kenkyi, p. 114. 

7 The actual text was not available to me; I quote from T6s6 héritsu monjo no kenkyi, 
p. 574. 

8 See Ydan-shth shth-fan‘ (Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu?” ed., ts‘e 106), 1.10b-1la. 
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the Late Chou and the Former Han, transmission of property as a rule never 
operated through primogeniture. A certain vestige of primogeniture, however, 
exists in religious succession. Religious practices associated with ancestor worship 
are an outgrowth of the tsung-fa” system, the characteristic form of social or- 
ganization of the feudal families of the Chou. Therefore, the eldest son is usually 
(though not always) chosen to carry on the rites of ancestor worship, a relic 
of the primogeniture associated with the tsung-fa system. However, as regards 
property, this usually meant only a slight bonus for the eldest son when the 
property of a deceased ancestor was divided. The principle of property division, 
as Niida Noboru has pointed out, was traditionally equal shares for all direct 
male descendants.’ The principle of equal division, which has operated largely 
unchanged down to modern times, is formulated in all of the law codes from the 
T‘ang down. As it is stated in the T‘ang code: “As regards all who succeed to 
a share of land and houses, wealth and goods: elder brothers and younger brothers 
are to share equally.’’!° 

Although equal division was the legal and customary imperative underlying 
inheritance, the death of a common ancestor did not imply immediate division 
of his estate. Often, the brothers continued to live together in a state of col- 
lectivity, jointly owning the undivided property of their deceased father. In 
the Sung sources this is usually referred to simply as hstwng-ti t‘ung-chii”, “elder 
and younger brothers living together.”’ Family collectivity extending beyond 
the living common ancestor, however, seems to have been more characteristic 
of “gentry” families than of the common peasant. There is considerable evidence 
to show that the small family containing less than ten members was the principal 
social nucleus of over ninety per cent of the country since late Han times." This 
fact shows the prevalence of division and not family continuity among the great 
mass of the population. However, this does not imply that there were two dif- 
ferent social principles operating, one for the peasantry and one for the “gentry.” 
The same social principles operated for both classes. This is clear from the fact 
that family continuity, after the death of a common ancestor, was the natural 
state of affairs. There was no legal or customary force demanding division upon 
his death. Division was inherently the result of dissension within the family and 
pressure from without, in particular the fiscal pressure of the state. The pre- 
dominance of division among the peasant masses reflects both of these pressures. 
Among the “gentry,” on the other hand, the economic and political power which 
they held made the fiscal pressure of the state less decisive, and the social prestige 
which they enjoyed locally probably also tended to minimize internal dissension. 

If we conceive of these various social relations as forces favoring or repressing 
alienability of land, we may ask what are the roles of joint family property and 
equal division in this respect? There is no doubt that the existence of joint family 





® Niida Noboru, Chigoku héseishi? [History of Chinese Law] (Tokyo, 1952), p. 239. 

10 For text, see Niida Noboru, TJ'rei shai (Tokyo, 1933), p. 245. 

11 Eberhard states that the figure varied between 4.8 and 5.5 individuals per household 
for the last two millenia; see Wolfram Eberhard, ‘‘Bemerkungen zu den statistischen Anga- 
ben der Han-Zeit,”’ 7P, XXXVI (1941), 4. 
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property tended to restrict alienability of land since the rights of disposition were 
vested in too many people. Two social practices which basically accorded with 
the principle of joint family property were: (1) the dominant position of the 
living common ancestor, and (2) the religious succession which tended to favor 
the eldest son. Both of these practices emphasized family unity, encouraged 
ancestor consciousness, and manifested the relationship between ancestral land 
and property. Equal division, on the other hand, tended to favor alienability 
of land. As land was divided into ever smaller fragments, it became increasingly 
difficult for the individual peasant to make a living from his minute plot. The 
natural result was sale of land and assumption of tenant status. This process 
ultimately led to large-scale landlordism, which is so characteristic of the Sung. 
However, among the landlord families (the “gentry’’), we again find those same 
principles of family continuity emphasized which are inherently hostile to alien- 
ation of property. This, coupled with the well-known tendency of the wealthy 
to turn liquid capital into something more concrete such as land, tended to con- 
centrate ever greater tracts of land in the hands of the landlords. 

Although one cannot assert any direct connection between alienability of land 
and economic progress (taken as the constant growth of liquid and productive 
capital), it is a fact that the growth in alienability of land in China parallels the 
great economic upswing which began more or less in the middle T‘ang and con- 
tinued to about the middle of the Yiian. Furthermore, this is also the period 
par excellence of large-scale landlordism. In the Yiian, particularly, Central and 
South China were dotted with landholdings of tremendous extent. Speaking 
somewhat loosely, we can say that the period of economic upswing ends with 
large-scale landlordism on the most productive lands of China. Alienability of 
land reflects a generally liquid and fluid condition in property and money rela- 
tions which are essential to economic growth. The ideal of family continuity 
which operated among the “gentry” definitely acted against alienation of the 
family’s own land, whether inherited or acquired, and so contributed to a general 
force opposing alienation in the society as a whole. 

It is interesting to note, @ propos, that in Islamic law, where equal division 
is likewise prescribed in matters of inheritance, we find explicit provisions re- 
stricting the right of disposition of a father to one third of his estate, the rest to 
be equally divided among the legal heirs. A hostility to alienation, thus, is specifi- 
cally expressed in the Shari‘at itself.” 


Concept of Prior Option or Pre-emption 


Although property was freely alienable by Sung and Yiian times, the inten- 
tion of the owner to transfer title gave certain people the right of pre-emption. 
Essentially, there were three classes of option-holders: (1) immediate agnate 
relatives, (2) neighbors, and (3) ‘mortgage holders.” The first category con- 
sisted of direct relatives in the main line of descent for whom mourning is to be 
carried out (as it is expressed in the Ch‘ing-ming chit: pen-tsung yu-fu chi-ch‘in», 





12 Cf. Joseph Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (Oxford, 1950), pp. 
201f. 
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or in the Yuan tren-chang?: yu-fu fang-ch‘in™)." Essentially this meant brothers 
and male descendants of brothers. The second category, in the order of option, 
consisted of people whose property adjoined the property to be transferred. The 
third category we have expressed by a misleading term. They consisted of those 
people who actually occupied the property by virtue of limited tenure but did not 
yet own it. We shall discuss this manner of tenure in a few moments. 

The prevalence of the right of pre-emption on the part of the above-mentioned 
groups of people caused considerable difficulty in land transactions. As is stated 
in the Yiian tien-chang, sometimes people sold land without giving prior option 
to the above groups, and sometimes the option holders refused to give their assent 
to withdrawing their option rights, thus making the transaction impossible. If 
a transaction was being negotiated, the option holders had to renounce their 
option within three days or exercize it by paying the full price demanded within 
five days (a period later extended). If the option holders were not consulted, 
they had a period of 100 days in which to demand redress. If trickery was in- 
volved, they could demand redress at any time. 

The right of pre-emption hampered the free transferability of land. During 
the Northern Sung, it was officially revoked a number of times. The Ch‘ing-ming 
chi of the Southern Sung limits option holders to the direct agnate relatives who 
are neighbours. Furthermore, it restricted the category of “neighbouring land’’; 
if a canal or a road intervened between the properties, the property holders on 
that side were no longer to be considered as neighbors (ibid.). In later periods, 
this narrow interpretation of the right of pre-emption seems to have been broad- 
ened again. It is likely that the narrow Sung interpretation reflects the heightened 
economic activity of the period. 


Concept of Limited Tenure 

The idea of absolute transfer of title was, of course, known in China since 
earliest times. Absolute transfer of title to land and houses has existed at least 
since the T‘ang. Expressions of the idea of absolute transfer of title usually in- 
volved a notion of “cutting” or “separating,” as in chiieh mai” or tu-mai%. A 
usual expression in the sources is often a phrase like the following: mai yii Yang 
kuan wei chu, “sold to the official Yang making him master.” Or one finds ex- 
pressions in land deeds like: ‘“‘sold (ch‘u-mai®) land, sold to such and such as 
[his] ‘permanent property’ (yung-yeh”).”’ 

Nevertheless, most land transactions during the Sung and the Yiian seem 
to have involved not absolute, but limited tenure. Many terms are used to ex- 
press such a transfer of property, but perhaps the most common is tien-mai??. 
Tien was used to designate a transaction in which the buyer received full use of 
the object, but only limited ownership. The ownership was limited by the fact 
that the seller had the right of repurchase at the original price after a given period 
of time. Within a given period of days or weeks after the expiration of the time 
limit, the seller could repurchase. If he was unable to do so, full title reverted 
to the original buyer. It is apparent that the usual dictionary renderings of the 
term as “pawning” or “mortgaging” distort the concept involved. 





13 Ch‘ing-ming chit (Hsti Ku-i ts‘ung-shu® ed., ts‘e 4), 167a; Yuian tien-chang, 19.2la. 
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The Ch‘ing-ming chi, a case book of legal judgments, gives an interesting case 
involving procrastination on the part of the buyer in order to establish his title: 


A-lung had ten-ed this land to the family of Chao Tuan, four ch‘ing in all for ninety-eight 
strings of cash. When, after eight years had elapsed, he was able to get together the money 
for redeeming [his land], one can imagine how difficult [it was]. A-lung had collected this 
money in his hands and only feared not being quick in getting the land. But Chao Tuan 
wished to wait until the end of autumn and then release the ‘‘property”’ (yeh). This was his 
intent, for he knew that A-lung’s money though collected with difficulty was easily dissi- 
pated. Now it was still a half a year to the end of autumn. With luck, in half a year his 
money would pass on again for other uses. Therefore, even though he be summoned to 
redeem [his land], when the day on which the obligation [to redeem] began, there would be 
nothing left on which to put his hands!!4 


The description of the case ends with the legal dictum: 


According to law, whenever cultivated land is ‘“‘tien-ed,’’ when the year period is up, the 
‘property owner’’ (yeh-chu) is to redeem [the land] before the end of the obligation period; 
hence if the “‘téen holder’’ for that reason prolongs his occupancy, 100 blows of the cane! 


During the given time period, the tien-chu, i.e., the actual occupant of the 
property, could not sell or otherwise dispose of the property. Title remained 
with the original family (yeh-chu). If the owning family disappeared without 
trace or heir, the property was confiscated by the government. Thus title re- 
mained vested in the original seller and did not go to the buyer. That category 
of option holder we designated above as “‘mortgage holders’’ thus was composed 
of those who bought land under terms of limited tenure. 

During the Sung and the Yiian, it was usually the buyer who profited from 
tien-mai sales, and these buyers were often powerful landlords (called among 
other things hao-min**). Tien-mai sales gave the selling family money, but also 
left it the hope of getting back its land some day. On the other hand, Niida 
points out that during the Ch‘ing and in modern times, it was often usual for the 
seller to demand additional money from the buyer even after the transaction had 
been ostensibly consummated (chao-chia*). Despite the prohibition of such 
practices by the Ch‘ing statutes, they continued to exist.!® 

G. Jamieson gives a similar formulation of tien and tien-maz in his commentary 
on the Ta-Ch‘ing lii-lit’. Speaking of its importance in China, he states correctly: 
“This form of transfer by way of mortgage, or as it is sometimes called mortgage- 
sale, tien maz (*°) would appear to have been the original, and perhaps in early 
times, the sole form. The final alienation of land, especially of old family land, 
though not absolutely forbidden, was considered so improbable that the pre- 
sumption was always against it.’”!® This t2en-maz type of land transaction is not 
limited to China. It was known in Europe under various names (e.g., vente a 
réméré), and is also known in some Islamic countries where it is called the baz‘-7 
wafa.” 

Not only the tien-mai concept, but the other property concepts as well, con- 


14 Ch'ing-ming chi (ts‘e 4), 73f. 

15 Cf, Chiigoku héseisht, pp. 314-315. 

16G, Jamieson, Chinese Family and Commercial Law (Shanghai, 1921), pp. 99-100. 
17 Personal information derived from western Afghanistan. 
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tinued to exist well into modern times. They all tended to restrict alienability 
and transferability of property. The existence of joint family property limited 
the individual’s right of disposition over property. The concepts of pre-emption 
and limited tenure made property transfers difficult, involving a multiplicity of 
relations instead of a simple transaction between buyer and seller. Behind these 
concepts, we see the force of sib organization and religion. Not only are these 
the Confucian emphasis on family unity and continuity, but the pull exerted 
by the family tombs, tending to keep people in a certain area. Yet certain counter- 
forces existed which tended to break the bonds and fetters. These forces, largely 
economic, seemed to have reached a high point during the Sung, and to have 
ebbed again in later periods. Traditional property concepts in China were far 
from the concept of Fretes Eigentum which is at the basis of modern capitalist 
society. 
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Language Reform in China 


Some Recent Developments* 


HARRIET C. MILLS 


HE current Chinese language reform movement is of the most profound 
cultural and political importance in China itself as well as to foreign stu- , 
dents of the area. Its goal is within a relatively short period to standardize the 
basic northern dialect as the common national language of China and to replace 
traditional Chinese characters with a phonetic script. As Mao Tse-tung stated 
in 1951: “The written language must be reformed; it should follow the common 
direction of phoneticization which has been taken by the world’s languages.’”! 
The overall plan has three separate but interrelated aspects. The first is 
simplification of the Chinese written character by: (1) reducing the number of 
strokes in individual characters through substituting abbreviated forms; (2) 
reducing the total number of characters by selecting and standardizing one 
form of all characters now written in a variety of ways; and (3) promulgating 
standardized abbreviations of certain important radical and phonetic elements 
commonly occurring as component elements. The second is promotion of Peking- 
pronounced northern speech throughout the country as the national lingua 
franca and the necessary prerequisite to phoneticization. Finally, the third 
element is the replacing of Chinese characters by a latinized phonetic system.” 
There is of course nothing new in the demand for or concept of language 
reform in China, and the reasons currently being advanced in its favor are 
basically simply a restatement in contemporary terms of long familiar argu- 
ments. Illiteracy is a major problem China faces in her struggle to modernize, 
and the inordinate difficulty involved in learning the traditional characters has 
proved a major obstacle ‘“‘to the spread of education and culture, the propaga- 
tion of knowledge and assimilation of new ideas and skills.” Kuo Mo-jo, Vice- 
Premier and President of the Academia Sinica in Communist China, asserts 
that substitution of a phonetic script will save Chinese students two years in 
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acquiring the basic skills of reading and writing. Wu Yii-chang, Chairman of 
the Committee for the Reform of the Chinese Written Language, cited the 
difficulty of Chinese characters as a contributory cause in the failure and aban- 
donment of the Accelerated Middle Schools for Farmers and Workers and the 
attempted five-year telescoping of the elementary school system.® Simplification 
of the characters will meet ‘‘the pressing needs of the masses’”’® in reducing the 
differences between printed and written Chinese,’ and the burden of memoriz- 
ing several variant forms of one character,® in facilitating the learning process 
for children and illiterates,? and in removing an important stumbling block to 
international intellectual intercourse (see n. 4). The technical inconvenience of 
the traditional characters for typesetting, teleecommunications, lexicography, 
and indexing are also mentioned.!® Similarly the mutual unintelligibility of 
many dialects has in the past been a divisive factor, but the establishment of a 
unified “national language will give greater cohesion to the already unprece- 
dented political, econornic and cultural unity of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic... [which] unity .. . in fact demands the adoption of a unified and universal 
national language with clearly set standards for both its written and spoken 
forms,’’!! in the absence of which ordinary government business and work is 
sometimes handicapped.” Whereas Hu Ch‘iao-mu, speaking before the October 
1955 Conference on the Reform of the Chinese Written Language, had merely 
referred to the standard language as promoting cultural, political, and economic 
unity within the dominant Han group, Wang Li, Professor of Linguistics at 
the National Peking University and Chairman of its Linguistic Research Group, 
indicates its broader political purpose. ‘‘Since China is a multi-national country,” 


he writes, ‘‘there is need of a language which can be used by all nationalities in 
the business of national construction,’ (see n. 12). These minority nationalities, 
says Kuo Mo-jo, will want to add Chinese to their own tongue, and the phonet- 
icization of the standard language will aid them in doing so (see n. 4). The 
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October 1955 issue of Hstao-hsiieh chiao-yiian [Elementary School Teacher], as 
quoted in the China News Analysis, states clearly that all minorities in China 
will have to learn the standard language as all in the Soviet Union learn Russian." 

Despite general approval for the proposed changes, certain criticisms, ques- 
tions, and fears of varying importance, some old, some new, have been raised 
and answers advanced. One group of queries concerns the technical difficulties 
involved in phoneticization. Some contend that Chinese is a monosyllabic 
language with many homophones difficult to differentiate in phoneticization, 
to which it is replied that modern Chinese is basically a polysyllabic language 
increasingly made up of compounds of two or more characters. For example 
the homophones yeh, meaning “leaf,” “page,” and ‘business or enterprise” 
respectively, are easily distinguishable in combination, e.g., shu-yeh “leaf of a 
tree,’ yeh-ma “page number,” shih-yeh “enterprise.”’ It has been estimated 
that out of some 30,000 Chinese words in common use, only about 246 are true 
homophones, and the meaning of these would either be clear from the context, 
or in cases of potential confusion, alternative spellings could be adopted.'® 
Yeh Sheng-t‘ao points out that the attitude toward the character must change. 
No longer must it be regarded as a unit of sense but of sound, and therefore 
there is no need to try to show the meaning of a character in its writing (Yeh 
Sheng-t‘ao, p. 47). There is another group which fears that to establish a lingua 
franca in a country with as wide divergences in dialects as China has will be 
difficult if not impossible. Against this it is argued that it is easier than usually 
supposed for people to learn a second dialect, for dialects differ mainly not in 
vocabulary or grammar but in pronunciation, the deviations in which are after 
all limited. In point of fact it is held a common language based on the Peking 
dialect has been spreading throughout the country for several decades and will 
spread with increasing speed as communications improve and economic and 
cultural progress is made (see n. 12). 

Another less frequent criticism is that the proposed character simplifications 
are neither consistent nor systematic. Such critics are reminded that those who 
try rigidly to preserve the relation between the original full form of a character 
and its simplified version, regardless of its current pronunciation, “have not 
considered that in the future except for a few specialists who study old docu- 
ments, most people do not need to study the full forms, that is, they have not 
taken into consideration that in modern Chinese, the phonetic element is not 
completely effective’ (Yeh Kung-ch‘o, p. 2). A related objection is that simpli- 
fication has not been carried far enough fast enough, and that the number of 
strokes in the proposed abbreviations is still too many. The official position is 
very frankly that neither the draft character simplifications nor their imple- 
mentation have been carried to an ideal point, but cautions that the change 
must be made in easy stages, allowing on the one hand sufficient time for the 
public to absorb the new forms, and on the other, for printing establishments 
to retool their fonts. Nor can character abbreviation be carried beyond a certain 
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point, as oversimplification would mean too strong similarity between many 
characters which would be difficult to tell apart and therefore hard to remember 
(Yeh Kung-ch‘o, p. 2). 

Certain reservations have been raised reflecting emotional or subjective con- 
siderations. For example, some southerners from regions like Kwangtung and 
Fukien have voiced the fear that they are being put at a disadvantage or cheated 
by the selection of Peking-pronounced northern speech as the standard dialect 
or p‘u-t‘ung hua. The selection of a norm, Wang Li explains, is simply a matter 
of determining which dialect is most suitable for general use, and has nothing 
to do with questions of advantage or disadvantage. The long-standing drift 
toward standardization on the northern norm, reinforced by current cultural, 
economic, and political reasons, unquestionably dictates its selection (see n. 12). 
Others fear that language unification will be forced, but assurance is given that 
the standard language will be spread by the natural process of education and 
through the permeating influence of mass media like radio and motion pictures. 
“To train the language of the whole Chinese race into exactly the same mold 
will not only be impossible but unnecessary. But our common language must 
have a clear and definite standard to be honored by the masses’’ (see n. 12). 
Standardization will not inhibit the development of the language but will simply 
make irresponsible variations impossible (see n. 12). Finally, less important ob- 
jections are advanced, that simplification breaks with China’s unique cultural 
heritage and tradition, that abbreviations are not as beautiful as the original 
forms, and that the literate population will not be enthusiastic to learn a whole 
new set of characters and symbols (Yeh Kung-ch‘o, p. 2). 

It is not within our scope here to trace the long history of attempted language 
and script reform in China. We can do no more than point out that none of the 
three major aspects of the current program is original with the Peking govern- 
ment. Character simplification has its limited but definite antecedents. The 
promotion of a standard national language, now termed p‘u-t‘ung hua, is but 
the accelerated continuation of the kuo yi or national language movement of 
recent decades. The struggle for a phonetic script began under Catholic priests 
some three hundred and fifty years ago, and developed more scientifically in the 
last fifty to sixty years. The full story of these developments is well treated by 
John De Francis.'* However, in the interests of historical perspective, the con- 
tinuity between the long-standing concern of individual Chinese Communists 
and later the Chinese Communist Party with the question of language reform 
should be mentioned. Ch‘ii Ch‘iu-pai, while in Moscow in the late twenties and 
very early thirties as representative of the Chinese Communist Party to the 
Third International, became interested in the preblem of phoneticization and, 
after extensive research with the help of Soviet sinologists and philologists, 
devised a latinized alphabet, which about 1931 was used among Chinese com- 
munities in the Soviet Union. In this work he was joined by Wu Yii-chang, 
Chairman of the present Committee for the Reform of the Chinese Written 
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Language. Their system, known as hsin wen-tzu or latinrua, was introduced 
into China about 1934. In the heated debate which followed between supporters 
of latinrua and advocates of other phonetic systems, the Left conspicuously 
supported the former transcription, which was later during the Sino-Japanese 
War, promoted in varying degrees in the areas under communist control. In 
his 1940 New Democracy, Mao Tse-tung remarked: ‘Our written language must 
be reformed ...and our spoken language must be brought close to that of the 
people.’’!” 

It is not surprising therefore that when the communist government came to 
power in 1949, serious attention was immediately turned to the language ques- 
tion. Before presenting the matter officially in a major campaign to the Chinese 
public early in 1955, a great deal of preliminary work was done. The very month 
that the Chinese People’s Republic was established, the Chinese Language 
Reform Association, apparently not directly a government organization, held 
its inaugural meeting in Peking with delegates from all parts of China, over- 
seas, and minority groups. The Chairman, Wu Yii-chang, outlined the tasks 
of the group as: (1) finding a system for the latinization of Chinese and simpli- 
fication of Chinese characters, (2) selecting a unified dialect for China on the 
basis of the present northern dialect, (3) assisting the national minorities in 
China to reform their scripts or to create new ones, (4) experimenting on lan- 
guage reform in co-operation with the government, and (5) publicizing the need 
for language reform so that both the intellectuals and the people would under- 
stand it.!* Nine months later, on July 31, 1950, the Ministry of Education of 
the Chinese People’s Government officially called the First Preparatory Dis- 
cussion Meeting of the Committee for Research on the Reform of the Chinese 
Written Language. In August and September of the same year, the Education 
Ministry also called a Discussion Meeting on Character Simplification, and 
the Social Studies Department of the Ministry issued a chart of more than 
1500 commonly used character abbreviations, a tentative first step in the long 
process of codifying short forms. The next step is not entirely clear. Tu Tzu- 
ch‘ing says that in October 1950 the Preparatory Committee for the Committee 
for Research into the Reform of the Chinese Written Language was established 
and issued a preliminary draft of a first group of 550 simplified characters.” 
Wei Chiieh puts the establishment of the Preparatory Committee in May 1951, 
and outlines its responsibilities as including preliminary steps to simplify Chinese 
characters both as to number of strokes and number of characters in practical 
use (“The Problem,” p. 25). Three months later, in August 1951, the Secretariat 
of the Chinese Language Reform Association put out a draft dictionary or 
phrase book of 3300 commonly used abbreviations, and asked for suggestions 
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and comments. In December, at the thirteenth meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Cultural and Educational Committee of the State Council, a 
resolution was passed to set up the Committee for Research on Reform of the 
Chinese Written Language, which was formally established in February 1952 
with Ma Hsii-lun as Chairman, Wu Yii-chang as Vice-Chairman, and a mem- 
bership of fourteen (Tu Tzu-ching, pp. 149-153). Its assignment was, first, to 
do research on Chinese characters and draw up a plan for their simplification, 
and second, to work out a new phonetic system.?° The monthly magazine Hsin 
chien-she [New Construction], under the assistance of this Committee, started a 
special column to discuss the question of character reform. In June 1952 the 
magazine Chung-kuo yti-wen [The Chinese Language] was set up by the Com- 
mittee for Research on the Reform of the Chinese Written Language and the 
Institute of Linguistic Research of the Academia Sinica (Tu Tzu-ching, pp. 
149-153). There is no information available on developments in the next two 
years, but in December 1954 the above Committee was changed into the Com- 
mittee for the Reform of the Chinese Written Language and made into a Cabinet 
Committee directly under the State Council.?! It is this Committee in conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Education that is now responsible for directing the 
language reform movement. 


Simplification of characters 


Let us now trace recent developments in each of the three major parts of 
the reform program, beginning with character simplification. The current stage 
began in late January 1955 when the Committee for the Reform of the Chinese 
Written Language, together with the Ministry of Education, issued for public 
discussion a draft list of 798 standardized character abbreviations, a draft list 
of 400 characters whose variant forms were declared obsolete, and a draft table 
for standardized abbreviations in cursive script of 251 constituent elements 
(radicals, phonetics, etc.) of Chinese characters.” It was suggested that these 
simplified forms be subdivided and introduced group by group into periodicals 
and magazines to allow the public to familiarize itself with the whole lot grad- 
ually. In the meantime, printing establishments could ready their new type.” 
In May 1955 newspapers and periodicals in the Peking-Tientsin area started 
to use the first list of 57 simplified characters, and soon a large number of other 
periodicals and papers followed suit.** The second group of 84 simplified char- 
acters was introduced in August 1955 (ibid.), and the third set of 120 on New 
Year’s Day 1956, making a total of 261 in use as of the early spring of 1956.25 
The simplified forms of the 141 characters on the first two lists average only 
7.9 strokes as against 16.1 for their full forms.?® Throughout the spring and 
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early summer of 1955 nationwide discussion of the January proposals by more 
than 200,000 people took place, and over 5000 suggestions were received by 
the Committee, on the basis of which a Revised Draft of Abbreviated Charac- 
ters was drawn up in September 1955, and sent by the Committee to the State 
Council’s Committee on Examination and Codification for approval. This re- 
vised list contained 512 simplified characters, a reduction of 286 from the Janu- 
ary list, and a list of 56 abbreviated constituent elements (see n. 5). 

From October 15 to 23, 1955, a major Conference on the Reform of the Chinese 
Written Language was called in Peking by the Committee of the same name and 
the Ministry of Education. It was attended by 207 representatives from 28 prov- 
inces, municipalities, autonomous regions, the army, high government offices, 
and mass organizations. The Conference heard reports summarizing the prog- 
ress to date on character simplification, as well as in the related fields of language 
unification and phoneticization with which we shall deal later. Wu Yii-chang 
read a report entitled “Chinese Writing Must Be Reformed on Certain Condi- 
tions” (see n. 5); Yeh Kung-ch‘o gave a “Report on the Work of Simplifying 
Chinese’’;?”7 Kuo Mo-jo, Mao Tun, Hu Ch‘iao-mu, Vice-Premier Marshal Ch‘en 
I, and Chang Hsi-jo, Minister of Education, also spoke.?* After considerable 
discussion the Conference amended and then passed the September 1955 Re- 
vised Draft of Abbreviated Characters, and sent the approved version to the 
government for promulgation. The new list raised the number of abbreviated 
forms from 512 on the September list to 519, and reduced the number of abbre- 
viated constituent elements from 56 to 54.% Between the close of the conference 
and January 31, 1956, some further revision had apparently taken place, for the 
list as published on that date in the Jen-min jih-pao [People’s Daily] totaled 
515 abbreviations (printed in two sections of 230 and 285 respectively) standing 
for 542 characters. The constituent element list remained as originally passed.*° 
According to Wu Yii-chang, the actual number of characters thus ready for 
simplification is about 1700, including the 515 specifically designated abbrevia- 
tions and about 1200 other characters automatically simplified with the adop- 
tion of the 54 simplified constituent elements (see n. 29). The Conference also 
passed the Draft Proposals for the Systematization of the First Group of [Obso- 
lete] Variant Forms. The discussions since the original list of 400 variant forms 
had been issued in January had brought considerable modification. The revised 
list as passed in October and issued to the press and other publishing units for 
type modification contained 1055 variant forms to be dropped (see n. 29). 
Further post-Conference revision apparently took place, and as of January 1, 
1956, the number of obsolete variants was 1114.*' (It is of course possible that 
no change took place, and that 1055 refers to the number of characters, and 
1114 to the number of variants, as some characters have more than one. How- 
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ever, the evidence would seem to support the conclusion that modification had 
occurred.) The proposed cursive script abbreviations were not debated at the 
Conference, as no disagreement was involved, but were published by the Com- 
mittee for the Reform of the Chinese Written Language. As no copies are avail- 
able and as there has been no discussion of this phase of the Committee’s activity, 
it is impossible to know whether any substantial changes occurred between 
January and October 1955 (see n. 7). The Conference, in addition to requesting 
the Committee for the Reform of the Chinese Written Language to continue its 
work on simplification and determination of obsolete forms and the preparation 
in the near future of a second Draft List of [Obsolete] Variants (see n. 29), re- 
quested newspapers and periodicals to give wide publicity to the abbreviated 
forms, and urged that schools on all levels adopt and use the same, and that 
publishing enterprises begin immediate preparation to cast new type for the 
short forms and discard the obsolete versions (see n. 6). In implementing these 
and other less formalized suggestions, newspapers and most magazines, in addi- 
tion to adopting the third group of 120 short forms mentioned above, began on 
New Year’s Day 1956 the more widespread use of horizontal printing and, at 
least in the Jen-min jih-pao, the additional reform of using Arabic numerals to 
replace Chinese-style figures in dates and quaritities. 

By the summer of 1957, about half or better of the characters commonly used 
in newspapers and popular periodicals are expected to be replaced by abbreviated 
forms. Although the figure of characters in daily use has usually been given at 
about 6000 to 7000, most popular publications use roughly only about 3000 or 
slightly more, and continued systematic intfoduction of the whole presently 
determined 1700 simplified forms is to be coriplete before the summer of 1957. 
In the meantime elementary schools and litezacy classes are to begin using the 
announced but not yet introduced abbreviations on the theory that people just 
learning to read had best learn the soon-to-be-current form. In addition to these 
1700, there remain approximately another 1000 characters which can and should 
be simplified. The Committee for the Reform of the Chinese Written Language 
plans to issue within a year or two (as from early 1956) a second list of short 
forms for these characters, based on its own research and on suggestions solicited 
from the public which is constantly inventing new forms. Thus by about Janu- 
ary 1959, it is hoped that 3000 abbreviated characters will be in use, representing 
half of all the 6000 to 7000 characters encountered in normal modern Chinese 
(see n. 29). When this stage has been reached, character simplification will be 
considered complete. 

At this point we may examine briefly certain of the technical approaches uti- 
lized in character simplification. The overall policy, clear from what has been 
said above, has been officially summarized as one of compiling standard abbrevia- 
tions and classifying characters by their constituent elements (see n. 7). Specifi- 
eally the 515 abbreviations passed by the October conference were primarily 
selected by their degree of acceptability, writes Lin Han-ta, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Worker-Farmer Adult Education in the Ministry of Education, with 
over 300 having been already in common use for centuries, although seldom 
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Tablel. TYPES OF ABBREVIATED CHARACTERS 
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seen in print, and the balance made up of abbreviations derived in various ways. 
These are of nine different types, enumerated below, and each is illustrated in 
Table I, ‘“Types of Abbreviated Characters’’: 

(1) Letting a part stand for the whole character. 

(2) Popularizing abbreviations hitherto current only in limited circles. The 
example given in the Table was previously not used outside medical circles. 

(3) Using standard abbreviations of component character elements. This is of 
course more concretely exemplified in the list of 54 such elements (see n. 30). 

(4) Substitution of simpler homophones or t‘ung-yin tzu. In the past people 
have often deliberately or accidentally invoked this method in taking notes and 
informal letters, but it has always been considered illiterate and penalized in 
school exercises and elsewhere. Now it has become an officially sponsored pattern. 

(5) Regularizing of grass character forms (see n. 7). Hitherto the highly stylized 
abbreviated forms of grass writing have not been accepted in print, but nowsome 
are to be adopted. 

(6) Adoption of simple already extant alternate character forms. A great many 
Chinese characters, as is well known, have alternate forms, some of which are 
much simpler than the ones hitherto in normal use. It is these simpler versions 
that have now been declared standard. 

(7) Regularizing abbreviations common in everyday cursive script. 
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(8) Abbreviating a character element by borrowing a simpler phonetic with 
the same or very similar pronunciation, and retaining the original radical. 

(9) Coining new abbreviations (see n. 7). 

The work of character condensation, having been approached from a practical 
basis, is neither complete nor consistent. Absolute rationalization is impossible. 
To take but one example, phonetic 361 by itself is read liang, and in combina- 
tion usually read lang. If in the interests of consistency an attempt were made to 
substitute this phonetic in all characters read liang, the impossibility would soon 
become clear. The character liang meaning ‘“‘cool” is written with phonetic 747 
and radical 85. Were phonetic 361 to be substituted for 747, the resulting charac- 
ter would be the regular character for ‘“‘wave,”’ lang. Nor can 747, which in com- 
bination is also sometimes read liang, be taken as a phonetic symbol for that 
sound, since by itself it is the character for “capital,” pronounced ching. Incon- 
sistencies, sanctioned by use, abound. (See 10 on Table.) Any attempt to cate- 
gorize these abbreviations scientifically loses sight of the fact that the authors of 
this initial list have sought to capitalize to the largest possible extent on the 
abbreviations in current use, whatever their underlying principle or accidental 
origin, and in fact very few of the designated abbreviations were not in common 
use on the mainland just prior to the present campaign. Nonetheless a compari- 
son of the January 1955 list of 798 characters with the 515 abbreviations of 542 
characters of the October 1955 list reveals certain trends in the approach to 
systematization, chiefly an increasing simplification; 457 characters on the origi- 
nal list appear in 440 abbreviations on the second list, for there are increasing 
instances where one short form is used for two or more characters. Though 
carried over, the writing of more than 40 of these characters changed between 
January and October, generally in the direction of greater simplification. The 
strokes in over a dozen cases have been abbreviated slightly further; in ten 
instances the radical element was dropped and the abbreviated phonetic element 
alone allowed to stand for two or more characters (although in three exceptions a 
radical has been added, apparently for greater clarity). In about eight characters 
the conception of the abbreviation to be adopted has changed entirely, and in 
another group of about the same number, half of the character, usually the 
phonetic element, has been changed. A second major point to note is that 201 
characters on the first list were later dropped because, it is to be assumed, they 
were automatically standardized through the application of the list of 54 con- 
sistent abbreviations. However, the picture in this respect also is not consistent, 
for in a few instances characters containing elements standardized in the list of 
54 appear on the second list. The 200 omitted characters are certainly part of the 
1200 to be introduced group by group by the summer of 1957. The third point to 
be noted is that approximately 70 of the characters of the January list have 
probably been reappraised, not as a problem in straight simplification but as a 
problem of declaring complicated though common variants obsolete, and there- 
fore transferred to that category which had practically trebled its size in the 
year following the original list of 400 in January 1955. Here again there is no 
hard and fast precedent, for the simple alternate form of phonetic 250 (wu 
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“without, not, wanting”) appears on the January list of abbreviations, and 
presumably not on the list of obsolete variants. The remaining 70 characters have 
been temporarily omitted for various reasons. Finally the second list would seem 
to indicate that abbreviations for a number of constituent elements have in fact 
been standardized although not yet specifically designated. 


Standardization of language 


The second major aspect of the language reform program, as has been men- 
tioned, is active promotion throughout China of a common, standard language, 
termed p‘u-t‘ung hua. While character simplification is regarded as an important 
but nonetheless transitional and therefore temporary phase designed to facilitate 
the immediate spread of literacy, the promotion of p‘u-t‘ung hua is considered a 
permanent development, for it is always pointed out that until a common 
standard language is current throughout the entire country, no basis for phonetic- 
ization exists. Work and research on the problem of selecting and standardizing 
a dialect began as far back as October 1949 in the Chinese Language Reform 
Association, and continued through the various stages of the Committee for the 
Reform of the Chinese Written Language. The Ministry of Education has had a 
Bureau for the Promotion of the Standard Language, and in July 1955 began the 
direct promotion of the Peking dialect by directing the educational systems in 
the provinces, municipalities, and autonomous areas to begin to establish training 
courses in the standard dialect for all primary school language teachers (see n. 
14). The October 1955 Conference on the Reform of the Chinese Written Lan- 
guage discussed the whole question, listened to several reports including one by 
the Minister of Education, Chang Hsi-jo, on ‘The Energetic Promotion of a 
Common Language Based on Peking Pronunciation,’ and endorsed the recom- 
mendation of the Committee for the Reform of the Chinese Written Language 
that the proposed lingua franca take “northern speech as its basic dialect and 
Peking pronunciation as its standard pronunciation,’’? omitting Peking col- 
loquialisms and slang. The February 6, 1956, Directive of the State Council on 
Promoting the Common Language has since broadened the definition of the 
standard language to include “grammatical standardization on the basis of 
model modern vernacular writing.’ In addition the Conference recommended 
that: (a) the Ministry of Education formally instruct elementary, middle, and 
normal schools to begin to use the standard dialect and to arrange for the training 
in rotation of their teachers therein; (b) the Army’s Political Department 
organize similar programs in the Army; and (c) committees be established to 
promote the common language in all provinces, municipalities, and self-governing 
areas and its propagation by cultural centers, radio, etc. (see n. 29). 

The Technical Conference on the Standardization of Modern Chinese called 
by the Academia Sinica and attended by over a hundred linguistic experts, 
literary, educational, and theatrical people, representatives of the mass media 
such as radio, movies, etc., and responsible government and party officials, was 





32 See n. 29; see also Jen-min jih-pao, Oct. 16, 22, 24, 1955, p. 1. 
33 Jen-min jih-pao, Feb. 12, 1956, p. 3. 
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held in Peking from October 26 to 31, 1955. Soviet, Polish, and Rumanian 
sinologists and linguistic experts, including the Russian consultant to the Insti- 
tute of Linguistic Research of the Academia Sinica and the chief adviser to the 
Cabinet on Russian literature and education, were also present. The Conference 
approved the selection of the northern dialect with Peking pronunciation as the 
national norm, discussed in detail technical questions in regard to standard 
pronunciation, vocabulary, and grammar, and decided that a great deal of 
further research was necessary. In this connection it can here be pointed out that 
in addition to the easily comprehensible necessity to standardize pronunciation, 
the task of establishing a common language involves standardizing grammatical 
and vocabulary divergences between current dialects. In a country as vast as 
China with as many major and minor dialect differences, collecting and analyzing 
the basic pertinent research data is a large-scale, long-range enterprise, the 
magnitude and importance of which are thoroughly recognized. Fifty-three 
specific research projects were assigned to fifty-five participating specialists. The 
Conference issued an appeal for the mobilization of all the nation’s technical 
linguistic skill and the co-operation of all philologists, language and other 
teachers, as well as workers in publishing, communications, and entertainment 
media, in the common task of evolving and promoting the common language. 
The Conference pointed out that the standardization of Chinese was in essence a 
tremendous social movement which to be successful must be patiently explained 
to the population, so that they may understand its necessity and participate 
voluntarily therein.* Pressure for implementing the work of the Conference was 
reflected on its close when a teachers’ group late in October or early in November 
1955 demanded immediate training in p‘u-t‘ung hua for all first-year language 
teachers in normal, elementary, and middle schools, such training to be com- 
pleted by the summer of 1956.*° 

The future course for the promotion of the common language was laid down on 
February 6, 1956, in a twelve-point directive from the State Council (see n. 33), 
which at the same time established a Central Working Committee for the Pro- 
motion of the Common Language with Ch‘en I as chairman, seven vice-chairmen 
including Wu Yii-chang, Chang Hsi-jo, Kuo Mo-jo, Lu Ting-i, the author 
Lao She, K‘ang Shang, and Lin Feng, and forty-one other committee members 
including major linguistic experts like Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei and Wang Li, people long 
interested in language standardization and reform like Lin Han-ta and Li 
Chin-hsi, as well as representatives of the literary, entertainment, communica- 
tions, and political worlds. Specifically this committee is to direct and coordinate 
the activities of five organizations, namely: (a) the Committee for the Reform of 
the Chinese Written Language, which is to be responsible for overall planning, 
leadership, and inspection; (b) and (c) the Ministries of Education and Higher 
Education, which are to be responsible for directing the teaching of the common 
language in all grades of schools and night schools, and supplying the trained 
teachers and materials therefore; (d) the Ministry of Culture, which is to be 
responsible for the work of regularizing the language of all published materials, 





34 Jen-min jih-pao, Nov. 1, 1955, p. 1; see also n. 29. 
35 Jen-min jth-pao, Nov. 1, 1955, p. 1. 
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as well as the production of movies, records, books, and magazines concerning 
the common language; and (e) the Linguistic Research Institute of the Acade- 
mia Sinica, which is to propagandize and direct research on regularization of the 
pronunciation, vocabulary, and grammar of the common language. The other 
eleven points of this major directive illustrate the detailed mobilization involved: 

(1) From the autumn of 1956 all language classes in elementary and middle 
schools, except in minority areas, are to begin to teach p‘u-t‘ung hua. By 1960 it 
is expected, first, that all elementary school pupils above the third grade and all 
students in middle and normal schools should be basically able to speak the 
common language; second, that elementary and normal school teachers in all 
departments teach in the common language; and third, that teachers in middle 
schools and middle-grade technical schools teach basically in the standard 
medium. Language teachers in institutions of higher learning are directed to 
increase the content of their courses in the lingua franca, and both middle-grade 
and higher institutions are told that short-term training should be arranged for 
all young instructors, lecturers, and students about to graduate who cannot speak 
the common language. Both the Ministries of Education are instructed to draw 
up and submit to the State Council for approval specialized plans for the improve- 
ment of language teaching in all schools, and for the further regularization of the 
language. 

(2) The cultural and education classes of the Army and the language classes in 
all schools under the Army are to teach p‘u-t‘ung hua, so that ordinary soldiers 
within a year of entering the army and students in all grades of military schools 
within a year of enrollment should be able to use it with ease. All part-time and 
extension schools should adopt the common language as standard. 

(3) Branches of the Youth Corps and labor unions are to undertake effective 
methods to spread the common language among the youth and workers. Leisure 
time classes, particularly in big factories, and higher grades of the year-round 
village schools, are directed to promote the common language as fast as is prac- 
ticable. 

(4) Radio stations in co-operation with the local Committee for the Promotion 
of the Common Language are to conduct special programs on it, gradually inter- 
spersing p‘u-t‘ung hua broadcasts. Radio and movie personnel and professional 
actors and singers are all to train in the common language, which is gradually to 
be introduced into Peking opera and other types of theater. 

(5) Editorial personnel of all newspapers, news agencies, magazines, and pub- 
lishing enterprises are to make a study of the standard dialect. The Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs is to supervise the publishing organizations of all grade-one 
Central Government organizations and all grades of local organizations, train 
cadres to assume such responsibility, and draw up a plan whereby within two to 
five years respectively the current unnecessary confusion in usage and sentence 
structure can be basically eliminated. 

(6) All railroad personnel, all personnel in sanitation, commerce, police and 
legal work, publishing and cultural centers in big cities, and all personnel in 
organizations above the county level should study the common language. 

(7) Except in special cases, all translations should use p‘u-t‘ung hua. 
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(8) Within the first half of 1956 the Committee for the Reform of the Chinese 
Written Language is to perfect and complete the phonetic transcription of 
Chinese to facilitate the teaching of the common language and the phonetic 
annotation of Chinese characters. 

(9) To assist in the work of teaching the common language, the Linguistic 
Research Institute of the Academia Sinica by the end of 1956 is to complete 
compilation of a phrase dictionary designed to establish correct pronunciation, 
and by 1958 complete a comparatively large phrase dictionary of modern Chinese 
which should aim at the standardization of vocabulary. In addition, in co-opera- 
tion with the Ministries of Education and Higher Education, it is to organize the 
linguistic talent of all normal schools and institutions of higher learning to com- 
plete within 1956 and 1957 a preliminary investigation of local dialects in every 
county. By the end of 1956 the educational departments of all provinces should 
complete, on the basis of their local dialect peculiarities, small pamphlets to 
teach the common language to the people of the region. This work is to be sup- 
plemented by language-teaching records to be made by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the Broadcasting Authority and movies produced by 
the Ministry of Cultural Affairs. 

(10) To train cadres to promote the established medium, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation is constantly to hold research classes on the standard pronunciation to 
train middle and normal schoo! language teachers and educational administrative 
personnel of all areas as well as appropriate cadres from government and popular 
organizations and the Army. Similarly each province, municipality, and county 
is to hold widespread short-term courses to train language teachers of normal, 
middle, and elementary schools and other appropriate local government and 
Army cadres. 

(11) Among the Chinese population of minority areas, the common language 
is to be actively promoted in the Chinese schools, and as much as possible on the 
local Chinese-language radio broadcasts. If so desired, the local governments can 
set up special language-promotion committees for the benefit of the Chinese- 
speaking group in the area. 

The above leaves no doubt about the scale and determination with which the 
present campaign is being conducted. 

The question of the relation of dialects to the established norm is an important 
one. Although the spread of the common language is frankly anticipated to 
eradicate dialects within a century or two, for the present they will continue to 
exist, and the demand is only that all members of the Han race, particularly all 
children and young people, be able to speak the established dialect in addition to 
their native one. China cannot ‘‘wait until dialects do not exist .. . to carry out 
phoneticization, but . . . must wait until the broad masses are able to understand 
the common language and speak it without significant deviation, and. . . should 
work to assure the early realization of that period.’** The present emphasis on 
the single standard of p‘u-t‘ung hua contrasts with the acceptance of temporary 





36 Wang Li, ‘‘Lun t‘ui-kuang p‘u-t‘ung hua”’ (“On Promoting the Common Language’’], 
Jen-min jih-pao, Feb. 13, 1956, p. 3. 
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dialect differences by Ch‘ii Ch‘iu-pai, Wu Yii-chang, and others twenty-five to 
thirty years ago, and the preparation of different phonetic systems for different 
dialects by their followers (De Francis, p. 132). As far as the use of dialects in 
literature is concerned, the line is not yet clear. Wang Li argues that not all 
writers will have to conform to the northern idiom (see n. 12); Wu Shao-ling 
advocates judicious use of dialect to create atmosphere, but Lao She cautions 
against its free use as erecting a barrier for audiences from other areas.*7 


Phoneticization 


“Phoneticization” (at this stage more accurately calied alphabetization) is 
the third part of the language reform movement and is intimately connected 
with the promotion of p‘u-t‘ung hua. It has likewise been the subject of contin- 
uous study, official and unofficial, since the People’s Government was established 
in 1949. The previously mentioned Chinese Language Reform Association, set up 
in Peking in October 1949, began research immediately on a phonetic system.** 
Many local groups were formed, devoted specifically to phoneticization and 
script reform. The Shanghai Association of Workers for the New Writing was 
formed in April 1949. In January 1950 the Amoy Committee for Research on 
New Writing came into being and began to publish the Hsin wen-tzu ytieh-k‘an 
[New Writing Monthly]. Translations of Russian articles on the phoneticization of 
Chinese appeared, and by the summer of 1951 there was very widespread dis- 
cussion of the problem. In May of that year, interested Peking experts made 
some suggestions on the latinization of northern speech, which were answered in 
July by the previously mentioned Shanghai group, and further commented on in 
September by a committee in Wuhan (Tu Tzu-ching, pp. 149-153). In February 
1952 the Committee for Research on the Reform of the Chinese Written Lan- 
guage set up a Phoneticizationw’ Group. The Research Committee was reconsti- 
tuted as the present Committee for the Reform of the Chinese Written Language 
at the end of 1954. It established in February 1955, for the express purpose of 
drawing up draft phonetic proposals, a Phoneticization Subcommittee of twelve, 
including Ting Hsi-lin, Wang Li, Lai Shih, Li Chin-hsi, Chou Yu-kuang, Lo 
Ch‘ang-p‘ei, Lin Han-ta, Hu Yii-chih, Ni Hai-shu, Wei I, and Lu Chih-wei. 
This group made a thorough study not only of several tens of systems devised for 
phoneticizing Chinese over the past three hundred years, but also of 655 pro- 
posed new systems submitted to the Committee from all parts of China and 
overseas areas between 1950 and August 1955. It also consulted the experience of 
Vietnam, Korea, and Japan in phoneticizing or reforming Chinese characters. 
By October 1955 it had drawn up six draft systems for discussion at the Con- 
ference for the Reform of the Chinese Written Language and the Technical 
Conference on the Standardization of Modern Chinese which followed. These 


37 Wu Shao-ling, ‘‘Wen-i kung-tso-che ying-kai chung-shib yii-yen ho Han-yii kuei-fan- 
hua ti kung-tso” [‘‘Literary Workers Should Take Seriously the Work of Language and of 
Standardizing Chinese’’], Wen-i pao, Oct. 30, 1955, pp. 29-30. 

38 Chung-kuo wen-tzu kai-ko wei-yiian-hui, ‘“Kuan-yii Han-yii p‘in-yin fang-an (ts‘ao- 
an) ti chi tien shuo-ming”’ [‘‘A Few Points of Explanation in Regard to the Draft Chinese 
Phonetic System’’], Jen-min jih-pao, Feb. 12, 1956, p. 3. 
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included four systems based on symbols derived from Chinese characters, one 
based on the Cyrillic alphabet, and one on the Latin alphabet. The October 
Conferences requested the Committee to continue its work, and shortly after 
their close, on the basis of opinions expressed there as well as elsewhere and with 
the consent of superior government organs, the Committee decided in principle 
to adopt the draft based on the Latin alphabet, the revised version of which was 
finally ready by the end of 1955. On January 10, 1956, it was discussed and, with 
slight further revisions, passed by the fourth meeting of the whole body of the 
Chinese Language Reform Committee, which then sent it to the State Council 
to be issued for public debate. On February 9, 1956, the State Council published 
the “Draft Chinese Phonetic Alphabet” and also “A Few Points in Explanation 
of the Draft Chinese Phonetic Alphabet,” and called for popular discussion. 
It also sent the draft to the National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference and to its local branches, requesting them to organize 
discussions thereon in February and March. On the basis of suggestions received 
and experience gained in the spring of 1956, the Committee for the Reform of the 
Chinese Written Language will revise its draft proposals in mid-1956 and send 
the final system to the State Council for approval and official promulgation.” 

In his report to the eighteenth meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
National Committee of the People’s Political Consultative Conference, Wu Yii- 
chang clarified a point which had previously been not so specifically made, and 
about which apparently a good deal of confusion had arisen—namely that the 
draft phonetic system proposed on February 9, 1956, was only a system for the 
phonetic representation of Chinese sounds, and not yet a system for the full 
phonetic writing of Chinese as such, which he said was an entirely different 
matter. Drafting of the latter will wait on the solution during the transition 
period, which begins now with the promulgation of the phonetic system, of such 
problems as representation of homophones, rendition of classical words, phrases, 
and proverbs, standardization of tonal indications, adjustments, if any, to 
dialect variations, etc. These problems at present are all the object of continuing 
linguistic research, and when satisfactory answers have been found, a fully de- 
veloped method of writing Chinese phonetically, based on the indispensable 
current first step of establishing an agreed scientific system for representing 
Chinese sounds, will be worked out. Like all other documents in the language 
reform movement it will be offered first for public discussion, with subsequent 
revision and official promulgation. To try writing Chinese phonetically imme- 
diately is impracticable, Wu insists.*° 

Even then, a long period of transition will be required before phonetic writing 
fully displaces the traditional characters. How long, no one knows, and no time 





39 “‘Kuo-wu-yiian kuan-yii t‘ui-kuang p‘u-t‘ung hua ti chih-shih”’ [‘‘Directive of the 
State Council on the Promotion of the Common Language’’], Jen-min jih-pao, Feb. 12, 
1956, p. 3. It should be pointed out that the alphabet and explanations appearing in China 
Reconstructs, Jan. 1956, p. 25, are incorrect and are apparently based on a late 1955 draft. 
The subsequent ‘“‘Language Corner”’ features therefore contain errors. 

40 Wu-Yii-chang, ‘“‘Kuan-yii Han-yii p‘in-yin fang-an (ts‘ao-an)’”’ [‘“‘On the Draft Pho- 
netic System for Chinese’’], Jen-min jih-pao, March 7, 1956, p. 3. 
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limit has been openly suggested. Kuo Mo-jo has indicated the transition period 
will be a fairly long one during which the Chinese characters and the newly 
created phonetic script will appear side by side, with the latter gradually dis- 
placing the former. ‘It is fairly certain that the present characters, in one form 
or another, will go on being used for some time yet. Boys and girls at school, and 
for that matter grownups of our own generation, are still learning to use Chinese 
characters. Foreigners who are learning the present language will still find it 
useful and it will put them in good stead for learning the future phonetic lan- 
guage’ (Wei Chiieh, ““Reform’’). During the transition the phonetic script will 
appear beside characters in elementary and illiteracy textbooks, in popular 
reading materials, and in dictionary and other phrase books, will transcribe 
foreign personal and place names and scientific terms for which no adequate 
Chinese expression exists, and will be used in telecommunications, book indices, 
documents, and proper names. Translation into the phonetic script of important 
books, treatises, and documents on politics, economics, literature, and science 
will be undertaken (see n. 29). School and adult peasant-worker textbooks for 
different dialect areas will be drawn up for experimental teaching of the standard 
language, as well as handbooks for the instruction of minority and foreign groups. 
Sufficient time will be given to all to learn the new system, so that those who 
know only the Chinese characters will not be at a disadvantage. For those who 
ultimately still may not have mastered the phonetic writing system, the state 
will be able to provide a large corps of translators (see n. 7). 

What were the basic principles which guided the drafting of the phonetic 
system? The official communiqué (see n. 33) says that it was determined to 
establish a system of standard sounds which could be used not only in noting the 
correct pronunciation of Chinese characters in Chinese texts but which, with 
slight modifications, could be applied to the work of transcribing all local dialects 
and minority languages. Second, the phonemic approach to syllable construction 
was adopted. Some Chinese phonemes are also syllables and words in their own 
right, but most Chinese syllables are composed of two or more phonemes with 
many words like kuai composed of four. It was decided therefore to use one 
symbol for each phoneme rather than to use, as the National Phonetic Alphabet 
(approved by the government in 1919) had done in eight cases, symbols for 
compound sounds (see Table II, “The Chinese Phonetic System [Draft],’”’ I1.1). 
This had the advantage of reducing the number of symbols. Where the National 
Phonetic Alphabet had required ten symbols to render its vowel and compound 
vowel sounds, the five vowels plus y as ti of the new system suffice. 

These considerations would not automatically, however, determine the adop- 
tion of the Latin alphabet. Why, it has been asked, was the National Phonetic 
Alphabet in some revised form not used? The very great contribution of that 
system toward unifying the language is officially recognized, but it is pointed out 
that, in addition to its unnecessary length of 37 letters as against 30 in the new 
system, its symbols, being square and individual units like the Chinese characters 
from which they derive, do not lend themselves easily to being written in com- 
bination, and therefore do not blend well into an integrated representation of a 
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Table Il. THE CHINESE PHONETIC SYSTEM (DRAFT)* 
February 1956 
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sound. If run together in cursive script, many of the characters become almost 
indistinguishable, and the result is nearly as difficult to read as the original com- 
plicated characters. That it was not originally an ideal system is purported to be 
proved by the birth of gwoyeu romatzyh only a few years later. Why was not a 
new script invented? Although creation of new scripts is easy, to achieve one 
acceptable to all concerned is virtually impossible, and since one important desire 
of the program is to integrate China more closely into the stream of modern 
world culture, it was considered more sensible to adopt an extant international 
system, either the Latin or Cyrillic. 

The Latin symbols were finally chosen because they were more easily and 
scientifically adaptable to Chinese than the Cyrillic, and because they had 
already had a long history in China. The commentators are careful to explain 
that in taking over the Latin script China is not going against her national 
pride, for these symbols, like railroads or steam engines, belong to those they 
serve, and are adapted by each nation to its own particular needs. They are 
international, like Arabic numerals, French to the French, Czech to the Czechs, 
English to the British, Rumanian to the Rumanians, just as they will be Chinese 
to the Chinese. The past support of latinization by figures like Ch‘ii Ch‘iu-pai 
and Lu Hsiin is consciously recalled. Adoption of this alphabet, it is assured, will 
not harm cultural relations with the Soviet Union or other Slavic areas, and will 
actually strengthen those with Europe and Southeast Asia. On the technical 
level, the letters are simple to read and write, lend themselves easily to diacriti- 
cal tone and accent marks, and when necessary can be made to distinguish 
between homophones. The chief adaptation to Chinese has been the addition to 
the letters of the Latin alphabet of five new symbols (see consonants 16, 17, 18, 
11, and 13 in the Table under I.1) for the four sounds that would otherwise have 
to be rendered by the two-letter combinations zh, ch, sh, and ng, with the adop- 
tion of the Russian 4 as a fifth to distinguish between the two readings for g. 
Two of these symbols, s for sh (consonant 18) and y for ng (consonant 11), have 
the further advantage of already existing in the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
The new symbols were not created or adopted without reason but were designed 
to show in their very form the scientific connection between three pairs of sounds 
considered special features of standard Chinese, namely the unaspirated affri- 
cates z and zh (using z with j-hook, consonant 16); the aspirated affricates c 
and ch (using ¢ with j-hook, consonant 17) ;*! and the sibilants s and sh (using s). 
This obvious pairing off, it is felt, will facilitate teaching of p‘u-t‘ung hua to 
dialect and minority groups. 

Many important differences of opinion were discussed in the Committees 
during the course of drafting the phonetic system, some of which are summarized 
in the supplementary explanations. One concerned the question of standard pro- 
nunciation. One group in wanting to adopt Pekingese as the standard wanted to 
phoneticize it exactly as it is spoken, while another group which also adopted 
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Pekingese as its base wanted to preserve in spelling the traditional theatrical 
distinction between chien (“‘sharp’’) and t‘uan (“rounded’’) sounds in words that 
are today pronounced exactly alike. The matter was resolved by agreeing to 
adopt Peking pronunciation as standard and to disregard the chien-t‘uan aspect. 
Another had to do with the way syllables were to be represented, some favoring 
at most two, others at most three, letters or symbols to a syllable, but this was 
settled in favor of the phonemic approach described above. The perennial ques- 
tion of how, if at all, tones should be indicated was discussed with some favoring 
tone marks on everything, others advocating marks only on homophones. The 
solution finally reached was that tones should be indicated on everything in 
reading materials designed to teach proper pronunciation such as dictionaries, 
phrase books, etce., but omitted in ordinary reading material except when abso- 
lutely necessary. Detailed regulations on the point are to be issued later. A fourth 
point concerned the new form of consonants 16, 17, and 18. Initially the majority 
was in favor of using zh, ch, and sh, with a minority arguing in favor of borrowing 
three Russian letters or creating new symbols. On the eve of the October Confer- 
ence on the Reform of the Chinese Written Language there was unanimous 
agreement to adopt zh, ch, and sh as the official forms, with z, c, and s, each 
crossed in the middle with a short horizontal bar, as the substitute forms. By the 
end of 1955 on the basis of post-Conference discussion, it was finally decided to 
make zh, ch, and sh temporary forms, with z, c, and s with hooks as the official 
forms. For the present the zh, ch, sh (as well as the ng and g) forms will be used 
wherever the typesetting or typewriting equipment lacks the new symbols. The 
fifth major problem was whether or not the vowel quantity that is present in the 
seven consonants 16-22 should be represented. The majority wanted to do so, 
and it was finally decided to use the small capital i (1) rather than another 
symbol for the purpose, and not to include this symbol in the regular alphabet, 
because it does not really have the quality of an independent sound. The sixth 
question developed around how to write consonants 13, 14, and 15. One group 
was in favor of letting consonants 9, 10, and 12 do double duty, while another 
group suggested consonants 16, 17, and 18 for the same role. It was finally agreed 
to adopt the Russian 4 for consonant 13, q for consonant 14, and x for con- 
sonant 15. 

The last important discussion revolved around whether j and w were necessary 
or whether i and u could suffice without confusion. Finally it was agreed to adopt 
j and w, on the grounds that without them it would in many instances be impos- 
sible to determine whether a given set of letters was representing one syllable or a 
word. For example, without the j] and w there would be no way to tell the differ- 
ence between zhuji (chu-i “ism”) and zhui (chui “repetitious’’), or between liwu 
(li-wu “present’’) and liu (liu “to skate’’). The use of j and w was felt superior to 
the adoption of diacritical marks to indicate vowel separations, for it was feared 
the latter would be confusing in abundance. The letter v will be used as a dia- 
critical mark in certain scientific and other uses. 

A technical evaluation is beyond our scope and ability, but in conclusion it 
can be remarked that this system is closer to the old latinrua or hsin wen-tzu of 
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the 1930’s than to any other phonetic representation hitherto in use. Its two 
most significant departures are, first, the creation of five new symbols, and 
second, the indication of tones where the earlier system had ignored them. 

What will be the future of the Chinese characters after phonetic writing has 
been introduced? It is asserted that the characters will continue to exist and to 
be studied, and that university students in language and history and even 
middle school students will have to study the characters much as Latin is studied 
in French and English schools today, with some students going on to be special- 
ists equipped to do critical research on China’s cultural heritage, and translate its 
important works into the new script. The public is being assured that China’s 
distinctive art of writing will definitely not be lost (see n. 40). 

Mention remains to be made of several miscellaneous but relevant aspects of 
the language reform movement, which it must be remembered is practical in its 
aim and designed to facilitate learning and eradicate illiteracy. The accelerated 
method for teaching characters to adults, based on the use of the National 
Phonetic Alphabet, inaugurated in the Army in early 1950 by Chi Chien-hua and 
given spectacular nationwide promotion during 1952 and 1953, must be con- 
sidered part of this movement in its broadest sense. Similarly the attempt to draw 
up and adopt a limited basic vocabulary list for use primarily in textbooks for 
workers and peasants to ease the burden of learning by reducing the number of 
characters potentially encountered should be cited. In the last half of 1951 or 
early 1952, the Committee for the Reform of the Chinese Written Language drew 
up a basic vocabulary list of 2000 essential characters. However, even these were 
fairly formidable with an average of 11.2 strokes each and 221 running over 17 
strokes (see n. 7). On June 5, 1952, the Ministry of Education published a list of 
common characters compiled by the Preparatory Committee of the Committee 
for Research on the Reform of the Chinese Written Language, which was com- 
prised of 1010 first-priority and 490 second-priority characters (Tu Tzu-ching, 
pp. 149-153). Wu Yii-chang insists that further work on this line is necessary 
(see n. 29). Another development, a technical preparation for the future adoption 
of a phonetic script which will be written horizontally, came from the Committee 
for the Reform of the Chinese Written Language, which suggested that newspa- 
pers and periodicals begin to print from left to right instead of up and down. This 
practice, not unknown before, was deliberately promoted during 1955, and by 
the end of that year, 298 out of 372 or 80.1 per cent of the periodicals and news- 
papers with a wide circulation had complied. Beginning with January 1, 1956, all 
periodicals and newspapers with nationwide circulation, with one or two excep- 
tions, began to set their type horizontally (see n. 29). 

No discussion of developments on the language front in China would be com- 
plete without mention of the progress being made in creating or improving scripts 
for over forty different language groups, although a detailed account of these 
activities is beyond our scope. It should be noted, however, that the Chinese 
People’s Government, in line with its announced policy of cultural autonomy, has 
given all minority groups the right to use their own language, and has under- 
taken to devise scripts for groups which hitherto had none, or to improve extant 
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but cumbersome scripts. Work in this direction began immediately on the estab- 
lishment of the new government, and in 1954 the State Council charged the 
Institute of Linguistic Research of the Academia Sinica with responsibility for 
this work. Considerable progress has been made already in improving or devising 
scripts for the I, Chuang, T‘ung, Mongolian, Kirghiz, Kazakh, and other peo- 
ples.” At a national Conference on Minority Languages held in Peking in Decem- 
ber 1955, it was determined within the next few years to complete the basic 
research on minority languages and devise or revamp draft scripts for all mi- 
nority groups.** These new scripts will be based on the Latin alphabet, and will 
thus facilitate the eventual study of p‘u-t‘ung hua and its phonetic representation 
by minority groups (see n. 33). 

In overseas Chinese communities opinion on the proposed language reforms 
has split along political lines. The pro-Peking New York paper China Daily News 
welcomed the new proposals and carried cuts of the first and second groups of 
simplified characters, and news of the October Conference for the Reform of the 
Chinese Written Language.“* The pro-Nationalist San Francisco World on 
December 29, 1955, carried an editorial attack on the mainland proposals in the 
vein that the Chinese Communists were destroying Chinese civilization. In 
Taiwan the situation is equally partisan if more complicated, as can be deduced 
from the great stir caused there in March and early April 1954, following Lo 
Chia-lun’s modest suggestions that steps be taken to simplify Chinese characters. 
Lo was immediately accused by some elements of sympathy for and even connec- 
tions with the communist regime. Others attacked his proposals ostensibly on 
the grounds that had always been advocated by conservatives opposed to any 
alteration of Chinese characters, and still others, while agreeing in theory to the 
need for simplification, argued that it should follow certain lines classic in the 
development of Chinese characters. Support for Lo came from the more tem- 
perate editors of Tzu-yu Chung-kuo (Free China), who pleaded on the grounds 
of practicality for the introduction of certain simplified characters along the lines 
Lo had suggested, pointing out that the idea of simplified characters was an old 
one, not an invention of either Lo or the Communists, and had in fact been ad- 
vocated by the Kuomintang in 1945. Action by the Ministry of Education was 
urged, first, to publish a list of simplified characters already in use, and to report 
on their incorporation in textbooks and their toleration in student exercises; 
second, to collect for classification all not too common abbreviations and variant 
abbreviations, gradually introducing the most reasonable; and finally, to get 
specialists to create new simplified characters. Nothing, as far as this study has 
been able to discover, came of these proposals. No advocacy was made of any 
phonetic replacement of the traditional characters.‘ 





42 Fu Mao-chi, ‘‘China Speaks with Diverse Tongues,’’ People’s China, June 1, 1955, 
pp. 16-19. 
43 Hsin-Hua she, Jen-min jth-pao, Dec. 16, 1955, p. 1. 
44 China Daily News (New York), Sept. 21, 1955, p. 1; Sept. 24, 1955, p. 3; Oct. 27, 1955, 
. 1; Nov. 3, 1955, p. 1. 
46 Chung-yang jih-pao (Taiwan), Dec. 1, 1953, p. 3; March 20, 1954, p. 2; Dec. 14, 1955, 
2; Chang Yen-k‘ang, “‘Tzu-t‘i chien-hua shih tsai pi-hsing”’ [‘‘Chinese Characters Must 


p. 
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It is extremely doubtful that overseas Chinese papers, whatever their political 
orientation, will adopt the new simplified characters or the phonetic script. In 
the first place, it would be virtually impossible to procure a simplified-script font 
under present circumstances. Secondly, successful use of the phonetic script 
depends on the adoption of a standard dialect and pronunciation and on the 
availability of large amounts of reading and reference material in the same 
script. In overseas Chinese communities, although the national language is 
understood in certain circles, Cantonese or related dialects dominate, and 
particularly in the divided political atmosphere of the times, no compelling need 
or motive exists for the study and adoption of the standard Peking dialect. It 
appears improbable, therefore, that the use of the proposed phonetic script would 
be feasible. 





Inevitably Be Simplified”’], T’zu-yu Chung-kuo (Free China), May 1, 1954, pp. 14-15; un- 
signed editorial, ‘‘Wo-men tui tzu-t‘i chien-hua ti i-chien”’ {‘‘Our Ideas on the Simplification 
of Chinese Characters’’], Tzu-yu Chung-kuo, April 16, 1954, p. 3. 


Note: For tables comparing the new Phonetic Alphabet with other systems 
and for lists of simplified characters, see the Supplement to People’s 
China of March 16, 1956, entitled: “Draft Scheme for a Chinese 
Phonetic Alphabet. Simplifying Chinese Characters.” 














The Beginnings of the Japanese Occupation 
of Java 


HARRY J. BENDA 


A ELSEWHERE in Southeast Asia, the Japanese occupation was a decisive 
factor in the shaping of political developments in Indonesia after 1945. It 
is indeed probable that the impact of those eventful forty months was greater in 
Indonesia than in Burma and the Philippines, both of which countries had 
progressed further toward autonomy and self-rule under Western colonial rule 
than had the Netherlands Indies. It is certainly no coincidence that Japan 
granted “independence” to these areas during 1943, while.in Indonesia a guarded 
promise of the distant goal of such independence came only as the result of the 
adverse course of the Pacific War in the latter part of 1944, when Allied landings 
in Indonesia appeared a probability. It was not until September of that year that, 
on instructions from Tokyo, the military administration on Java took steps 
which facilitated the ultimate success of the nationalist revolution in Indonesia. 
An examination of Japanese policies during the early months of the occupation of 
Java, the center of Indonesian political life then and now, leaves little doubt that 
the fate of Indonesia would have been far different had Japan continued vic- 
torious in the war. 

By the end of February 1942 the Japanese had conquered the Outer Islands of 
the Indonesian archipelago. With the fall of the airport of Denpassar on Bali, 
Java was cut off from the outside world, and was, as a Dutch member of the 
Volksraad said, “‘the last bulwark of the democratic peoples in the East.’ Yet, 
even at this final stage, there was no official intimation of the hopelessness of the 
situation among the European community on the island. Rather, the optimistic 
confidence engendered by many months of identification with the Allied cause, 
and enhanced by military and civilian mobilization, seemed to be reaching new 
heights in the face of the debacle confronting the heart of the Dutch East Indies. 
“Java,” to quote one among many Dutch columnists on the eve of Japanese 
landings, “is organized to be the center of resistance.’ To die upright, rather 
than to live on one’s knees, this had been the motto ever since the fall of the 
Netherlands; it remained the slogan of those stubbornly optimistic days. The 
same spirit pervaded Governor-General Tjarda van Starkenborgh-Stachouwer’s 
almost prophetic radio address to the citizenry of Java in late February: “We are 





The author is Assistant Professor of History at the University of Rochester. 

1 Nieuws van den Dag (Bandung), Feb. 27, 1942. 

2 Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad, Feb. 24, 1942, and see excerpts from the Indonesian and 
Chinese press in De Java Bode (Batavia), Feb. 3, 1942. 

3 By a neat irony of history, the identical motto was written in Japanese characters on a 
silk seroll by the C-in-C in Java, Harada, and presented to Ir. Soekarno in Sept. 1944. 
Soeara Moeslimin Indonesia (Djakarta), II, No. 19 (Oct. 1, 1944), 1. 
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confronting the coming turmoil of war with uncompromising vigor and an iron 
will. . . . Our present attitude will determine . . . the possibilities which will arise 
[later]... . Let us not forget that the eyes of the whole world are focussed on 
wiceea = 

The landings of Japanese troops on the island only a few days after these proud 
words of defiance provided a strange and tragic anticlimax to the expectations of 
the European community. Within a matter of days, and without even the pre- 
tense of large-scale organized struggle against the invader, Dutch rule came to an 
end: “The military power of the Netherlands Indies,” explained Commander-in- 
Chief General Ter Poorten on March 9, announcing the unconditional surrender 
of Allied forces over the air, “was never calculated to wage war single-handed 
against the Japanese empire. For such purposes it is, to begin with, entirely 
inadequate. . . . Our troops have suffered heavy losses, because of the impossi- 
bility of protecting them against the enemy’s air attacks; they are exhausted. . . . 
May God be with us. Long live the Queen!’’® 

Some large cities had been evacuated by the European administrative corps, 
followed by thousands of Dutch civilians, even before the arrival of Japanese 
troops. Elsewhere, Dutch administrators who had stayed at their posts were 
almost immediately deprived of their authority by local Japanese commanders. 
A well-integrated colonial administration thus either collapsed or was decreed 
out of existence two weeks after the occupation began. By late April, large- 
scale internments of Dutch officials commenced all over the island, following 
that of the more than sixty thousand prisoners of war. The male European 
population of Java, which hitherto occupied all the commanding positions of 
government and private business, began to disappear behind bamboo enclo- 
sures. Deprived of its top layer, Indonesian society was at the mercy of a new 
master. The Dutch East Indies were no longer. The end of colonial rule was 
accompanied by an immediate breakdown of law and order. The scorched- 
earth policy of the Dutch and the subsequent invasion had set in motion a 
chain of banditry, looting and arson in many areas of the island. 

In order to ensure a speedy return of law and order, the Japanese military 
authorities had to fill as quickly as possible the vacuum of political power. 
Beyond this immediate objective, economic rehabilitation, and in particular a 
stepping-up of food production, became their main concern. The former could 
largely be accomplished by the use, or threat, of brute armed force. For the 
attainment of the long-term aims of the occupation, however, force was from 
the very outset to be accompanied by other means of persuasion as well as by 
organizational measures of a non-military nature, which proved that the occu- 
pation of Java had been fairly carefully prepared in advance. Only a combina- 
tion of these methods could, it is true, insure the success of early occupation 





4 Bataviaasch Nieuwsblad, Feb. 23, 1942. 

5 Algemeen Indisch Dagblad (Bandung), Mar. 9, 1942. This was the last regular edition of 
the paper, though it continued to publish a ‘‘Special Edition” until the end of March. Sim- 
ilar emergency editions were published at Semarang and Surabaya for several weeks. 
Apparently no Dutch newspapers appeared in Batavia after the entry of Japanese troops. 
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policies, since the Japanese initially were severely handicapped by shortcomings 
in personnel needed to accomplish the tasks of organizing the ‘““New Java.” 

The invading forces were not accompanied by many experts on Indonesia, 
although those few who did arrive with the earliest contingents proved to be 
invaluable assets. Among them, one Indonesian, Mr. Soedjono, and one Japa- 
nese, Shimizu Hitoshi, played important roles. The former, a Dutch-trained 
lawyer, had taught Indonesian languages at Tokyo and returned with the 
Japanese as an officer in their army, acting as liaison officer and adviser to the 
military administration during the early weeks of the occupation.® Shimizu, a 
civilian with adequate command of the Indonesian language, played a leading 
public role as organizer and propagandist until the end of the occupation era. 
A few Japanese Muslims also landed within a matter of days after the attack 
on Java; their significance will be discussed below. 

However important, these few individuals could not accomplish very much 
quickly, nor had they been expected to do so. Over one thousand Japanese resi- 
dents had lived on Java for many years, and doubtless they had been assigned 
key roles in the Japanese military administration. The Dutch, by removing 

f them to Australia after the outbreak of the Pacific War, had “eprived the invaders 
of these local “experts,”’ while another group of civilians destined for administra- 
tive functions on Java was lost in the Battle of the Java Sea.’ It is not too as- 
tonishing, then, that Japanese occupation policy moved slowly, since only 
gradually could some Japanese with local experience be assigned to important 
positions in the administration of the island,* while there were hardly any 
Indonesians who knew either the Japanese language or Japanese customs.° 

6 In this capacity he made a “grass-roots” investigation tour through Java later in the 
year. Part of his findings were reprinted as an editorial in Asta-Raya (Djakarta), Nov. 14, 
1942. Mr. Soedjono had been one of the Indonesian broadcasters from Radio Tokyo, and 
he did much to explain the Japanese way of life to his compatriots. Pandji 
Poestaka (Djakarta), XX, No. 4, (May 2, 1942), 110-114, 116-117. 

7 Complaints about this “‘illegal’’ and ‘“‘cruel’’ act were frequently made in those early 
weeks, e.g. Pemandangan (Djakarta), Mar. 25, 1942. Similar action against the Dutch 
inhabitants was also threatened. Cf. the pamphlet, Omnenschelijk optreden van Nederlandsche 
militairen, issued by Asia-Raya, on Sept. 15, 1942; ef. also A. A. Zorab, De Japanse 
bezetting van Indonesié en haar volkenrechtelijke zijde (Leyden, 1954), p. 31. 

5 Some of these ‘‘experts’’ were later in the year appointed to the Committee set up to 
study the laws and former constitution of Java. Among them were two former bank man- 
agers, each with several years’ experience in Java; Prof. Uehara, a specialist in the Indo 
nesian language who had lived ten years in the country; the former editor of Tohindo Nippon 
at Batavia; and Myoshi, former Japanese consul in that city. Asia-Raya, Nov. 10, 1942. 
On the other hand, of the 19 Japanese Residents in Java and Madura, none had lived in 
Indonesia before; two of them had paid brief visits to the area before the war, though some 
had had ‘‘colonial’’ experience in Formosa, Korea, Manchukuo, etc. Asia-Raya, Dec. 23- 
30, 1942. Of the Japanese mayors appointed in the three principal cities, apparently only 
Arima, the Mayor of Semarang, had spent 20 years in Java. Asia-Raya, Nov. 2, 1942. 

® Among the eleven appointments made to the first more representative Indonesian 
body—the preparatory committee setting up the later Putera movement—only one minor 
figure, Mr. Soemenang, had had contact with the Japanese before the occupation, having 
worked part-time at the Japanese consulate in Batavia. Asia-Raya, Dec. 12, 1942. 
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Far more important still, while the Japanese had found Indonesian allies 
who organized anti-Dutch “fifth columns” among the Achinese!’ and the Min- 
angkabau'! on Sumatra, on Java, the political heartland of Indonesia, no pro- 
Japanese underground movement seems to have existed. Only one prominent 
Indonesian nationalist, Parindra-leader Husein Thamrin, had been accused by 
the Dutch of pro-Japanese subversive activities in early 1941." Thamrin died 
shortly after the accusation had been made public, while his Eurasian asso- 
ciate, E. F. E. Douwes-Dekker, had been exiled from the Indies.'* Whatever 
their guilt may have been, the Japanese were not greeted in Java, as they were 
in Burma, by armed allies. Tomizawa Uio, later to become co-director of the 
Djakarta daily Asta-Raya, expressed the invaders’ disappointment over this 





situation: “It is a great pity ... that the Indonesian people did not, before the 
landing of the Nippon army, stage a rebellion to overthrow the Netherlands 
Indies’ government, ... and then welcome us as an already free nation.’’4 


Though the Japanese were greatly hampered by a shortage of personnel, 
whether Japanese or Indonesian, trained for their purposes, they possessed two 
inestimable advantages which facilitated their task of remodelling Java as a 
province of Greater Japan. In the first place, they initially enjoyed a measure 
of spontaneous support among the people; second, they were confronted, not 
by a united Indonesian elite, but by several groups of Indonesian leaders who, 
quite apart from their internal rivalries, were unprepared for the sudden change 
of colonial masters and were too politically inexperienced to cope with the new 
administration. The military authorities, finally, had the determination and the 
physical means of control which allowed them to capitalize on both these fac- 
tors—factors which, it is safe to assume, had been taken into account by the 
policy planners in Tokyo. The Japanese, in short, knew more about Indonesia, 








10 See A. J. Piekaar, Atjeh en de oorlog met Japan (The Hague, 1949), esp. pp. 77, 175, 
245. According to a report in Asia-Raya of Feb. 8, 1943, the Japanese erected a memorial 
at Keniru to three Achin fighters, kilied by the Dutch on the eve of the occupation. Another 
memorial was unveiled on Dec. 8, 1944, at Kutaradja. Pandji Poestaka, XXII, No. 24 (Dec. 
15, 1944), 784-785. 

11 Two groups, called Indonesia Bergerak and Islam Raja fought the Dutch, according to 
Soekarno’s article, ‘‘Djiwa Ksatria dan Djiwa Boedak,”’ in the Asia-Raya booklet of Sept. 
1942 commemorating the first six months of the occupation. 

12 For newspaper comments, see the Dutch and Indonesian press from January 7, 1941, 
the day of the search in Thamrin’s house, until well into April of that year; for a typical 
comment, see De Java Bode of April 2, 1941. 

13 No consensus of opinion has been reached on Thamrin’s guilt. See J. M. Pluvier, 
Overzicht van de ontwikkelling der nationalistische beweging in Indonesié, 1930-1942 (The 
Hague, 1953), p. 184. An interesting comment on him was found in a top-secret Japanese 
document, dated Nov. 16, 1942. The writer possesses a Dutch translation of this piece, 
Indonesia nu en straks, the origin and authorship of which have not been ascertained. Of 
Thamrin it says: ‘‘He was very unreliable and exclusively concerned with his own advan- 
ages. He was distrusted by the [nationalist] movement, as he was suspected of being a silent 
helpmate of the Dutch government... .’’ Since the document contains fairly shrewd and 
accurate sketches of other Indonesian nationalists, this information should not be lightly 
dismissed. On Jan. 15, 1944, a memorial plaque to Thamrin was officially dedicated, as 
reported in Asia-Raya the following day. 

14 Pemandangan, Apr. 15, 1942. 
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and more about what they wanted to achieve there, than did the Indonesians. 
It is against this background that the early months of the occupation must be 
studied. 

The conquest of Java had been accomplished so swiftly that Indonesian re- 
adjustment to the new situation was bound to lag behind the collapse of Dutch 
colonial rule. Partly because the Dutch had not created an Indonesian militia 
to fight the invaders, the war against Japan did not reach the villagers on Java 
until Japanese soldiers appeared in their midst. The Indonesian people, as a 
well-known nationalist editor wrote only two days after the fall of the capital 
city, Batavia, had “‘in its entirety lived through the war passively. It would 
be wrong to assume that the millions of the ‘silent masses’ in either towns or 
villages .. . have been actively interested in this... war.’’!® Indeed, if anything, 
«a mood of vague expectancy had spread among the Indonesian tani in _pre- 
invasion months. 

Although nationalist sentiment proper had not yet permeated the peasant 
base of Indonesian society during the closing years of Dutch rule, there existed 
a residual anti-Europeanism, partly rooted in Islamic opposition to an “‘infidel’’ 
government, but in part based on Javanese folklore. This latent feeling had 
increased after the German occupation of Holland, news of which had perco- 
lated down to the village level, vaguely raising doubts as to the continuation of 
colonial rule in the Indies. In particular, the so-called Djojobojo prophecy, 
which forecast the end of white overlordship at the hands of “yellow” invad- 
ers—who in turn, were to be the last alien rulers in Indonesia!—was gaining 
in popularity from 1940 onward.'* The Japanese had, on their side, used effec- 
tive propaganda measures before and during the invasion. In the words of an 
Indonesian writer, their propaganda “‘started on December 8, 1941. From that 
day onwards, a nightly Indonesian news commentary was broadcast by Radio 
Tokyo.... Each transmission was concluded with the national anthem, Indo- 
nesia Raya.... Later, at the time of the landings,...all over Java planes 
dropped the two flags [i.e., Japanese and Indonesian] printed on the reverse 
sides of single posters, with the added imprint, ‘One color, one race.’ Wherever 
the Japanese army came, the national [Indonesian] Red and White Flag had 
been hoisted.’’!7 

These factors help to explain why the arrival of Japanese troops on Java 
was often greeted with acclaim by the Indonesian population.'* But they also 





18 Nationale Commentaren (Batavia), V, No. 10 (Mar. 7, 1943), 1-2. This was the last 
issue of the Dutch-language nationalist weekly. Owing to the destruction of most printing 
plants prior to the fall of the city it appeared as an emergency issue of very limited size. 

16 Cf. Soetan Sjahrir, Out of Exile, tr. by Charles Wolf, Jr. (New York, 1949), p. 232. 
For a contemporary Dutch comment, see M.K., ‘‘Eeen verschijnsel, dat aandacht eischt,’’ 
Kritiek en Opbouw (Batavia), IV, No. 14 (Aug. 16, 1941), 204-205. 

'7 Roeslan Abdulgani, Propaganda Djepang, Pendidikan Pegawai Staf Kempen, 
(Djakarta? Kementerian Penerangan, n.d.), pp. 5-6. Intensified anti-Dutch propaganda 
from Tokyo had started in Sept. 1941. See the official N.E.I. publication, Tien jaar Japansch 
gewroet in Nederlandsch-Indié (Batavia, 1942), p. 33. 

18 In many places, however, the people were too afraid to leave their homes; to judge by 
newspaper reports, at Batavia, for example, there was no spontaneous and large-scale wel- 
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show that, beyond this vague sentiment of expectation, the people of Indonesia 
had not been prepared for the Japanese military rule on their islands. 

Such preparation could not, of course, have been expected from the colonial 
government. But the Indonesian leaders were themselves woefully unprepared 
for the sudden change confronting them. Divided among themselves, the three 
principal elite-groups showed in their early reactions to the occupation their 
lack of preparation, and at times also their lack of sophistication. 

Paramount among the claimants to leadership in colonial times were the 
so-called priyahi, the traditional, mostly hereditary, regional and local ruler- 
administrators, on whom the Dutch had for centuries relied. While their prestige 
had undoubtedly suffered because of this close alliance with the colonial govern- 
ment, and though they had been subjected to mounting criticism from the other 
two groups of the Indonesian elite—Islamic and nationalist—they still retained 
& unique position. The administrative elite also included some western-trained 
priyaht employed in the central bureaus of colonial administration, some of 
whom had become far more politically conscious than their elders, at times 
evincing distinct nationalist sympathies. 

The Japanese were apparently well aware of the fact that, whatever the 
popularity of the priyahi corps may have been, it was indispensable for the 
orderly conduct of day-to-day government on the island. This was of particular 
importance in the first weeks after the invasion, when law and order had to be 
quickly restored, and when there was not as yet sufficient Japanese personne! 
available for purposes of civil administration. In fact, the policy of bypassing 
Dutch administrators at all levels—a policy adhered to without major excep- 
tion from the very outset—made it ever more imperative to ensure the coopera- 
tion of the priyahi. This policy, however, was to lead to serious misunderstand- 
ings in the early weeks of the occupation of Java. 

The immediate removal of Dutch officials, particularly in Batavia, brought 
with it appointments of Indonesian officers to their positions; most of these 
appointments were of a purely temporary nature, until Japanese civilian ad- 
ministrators could arrive in greater numbers. Perhaps because of linguistic diffi- 
culties, perhaps because of wishful thinking, however, many Indonesian officials 
seemed to believe that ‘“home-rule’” had been achieved with the mere entry of 
the Japanese. On March 10, the entire Indonesian staff of the Djakarta munici- 
pality office was ordered to appear at headquarters; a small delegation was 
received by Lt. Gen. Harada, who asked them whether they were ready to 
“manage their own affairs.’ The officials took this to mean a grant of adminis- 
trative independence, an opinion shared by newspaper commentators. As one 
of them phrased his enthusiasm: ‘“The day which we have dreamed of and 





come of the kind alleged to have taken place at Medan (Sumatra), where ‘“‘many thousands 
of us gathered in front of the Great Mosque to welcome [them] with shouts of ‘Banzai!’”’ 
See Hamka, “Sikap dan kewadjiban kaoem Moeslimin dizaman baroe,’”’ in Moeslimin 
Soematera Baroe (Medan: Badan Penjiaran Bunka-Ka, 1943), pp. 24-28, esp. p. 25. 

19 Berita Oemoem, Mar. 12. Harada took over as C-in-C from Imamura in May 1943. 
Asia-Raya, May 25, 1943. 
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hoped for day and night has arrived. We have been given the chance to manage 
our own affairs and the government ourselves... Now it is our turn to show 
the world that they were wrong in asserting that we could not stand on our 
own feet... .””?° 

There were many appointments to posts, later to be abolished, including 
Governor and Vice-Governor of West Java,?! and many on-the-spot elevations 
to positions of Mayor, Resident, and others.” It was not surprising, therefore. 
that among some administrative officials freedom appeared to be knocking on 
the door. Soetardjo Kartohadikoesoemo, originator of the famous 1936 petition 
to the Netherlands-Indies’ government, enthusiastically appealed to his coun- 
trymen: ‘People of Indonesia! ‘Indonesia Merdeka’ has ceased to be a slogan. 
We stand on the doorstep of Free Indonesia... Nippon has liberated us from 
the tutelage of the Dutch with the exhortation, ‘Come on, brother, you must 
now rely on yourself.’ ’’ 

These exaggerated hopes of some of the priyahi were short-lived. Although 
in the course of time some members of this Indonesian elite-group attained 
higher permanent positions than they had held under Dutch rule, by and large 
the corps found itself, in the early stages of the occupation, not only in the same 
subordinate position it had held before, but it was also significantly affected by 
a conscious levelling policy of the Japanese, which resulted in drastically reduced 


salaries for the highest priyahi.”* 

The hopes for rapid change which the collapse of Dutch colonialism engen- 
dered were far more significant, and in a way far more tragic, among the political 
Indonesian leadership than among the conservative administrative elite. The 


Indonesian nationalist movement, however, had had so few connections with 
Japan before the invasion that its leaders were, like the priyahi, ill-prepared 
for their fate. By contrast to the priyaht, the nationalist leaders had never won 
the support of the Dutch, nor, for that matter, the allegiance of the great masses 
of the peasantry. From the mid-twenties onward a concerted colonial policy 
had largely succeeded in depriving the movement of a significant following 
outside the urban white-collar class, and even among that class, many Indo- 
nesian government officials had remained aloof from it because of prudence or 
innate conservatism. Although Indonesian nationalism had become increasingly 


20 Berita Oemoem, Mar. 17, Tjaja Timoer (Djakarta) of March 24 carried a similar article. 

21 Berita Oemoem, Mar. 17. The appointees were Atik Soeardi, formerly a member of the 
West Java Provincial Council, and Raden Pandoe Soerhadiningrat, respectively. 

22 Berita Oemoem, April 20, 23, 25 and 28, to cite only a few. The only permanent higher 
position initially held by Indonesians was that of mayor, to which post 15 appointments 
had been made by the end of Sept. 1942. See Asta-Raya, Oct. 14 and Nov. 2, 1942. 

23 Berita Oemoem, Mar. 19, Soetardjo also suggested the creation of a single, unified 
political party with compulsory, universal membership; he advocated a national uniform 
for all, compulsory schooling and military service, and a streamlined diet. Soetardjo’s 
career under the occupation was noteworthy; he became Resident (Shichdkan) of the 
Djakarta Residency in late 1943. Djawa Baroe (Djakarta), I, No. 23 (Dec. 1, 1943), 8-9. 

24 See S. M. Gandasubrata, An Account of the Japanese Occupation of Banjumas Residency, 
Java, March 1942 to August 1946 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1953), p. 6; F. W. Wertheim, ‘‘Changes 
in Indonesia’s Social Stratification,’’ PA, XXVIII (Mar. 1955), 44. 
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vocal after the German occupation of the Netherlands in May 1940, its roots 
in Indonesian society were still rather weak, partly because the Dutch had 
deprived , Indonesian nationalism of its top leadership, and in particular, of 
Ir. Soekarno, the only true, charismatic leader of the movement. Six months 
before the Japanese landings, an Indonesian journalist gave vivid expression 
to the divided state of the nationalist movement caused by Soekarno’s removal: 
“In the times of Bung Karno (Brother Soekarno) we could all be proud of the 
sense of unity and brotherhood among the leaders... Personal animosities 
rarely occurred in those days [the 1930’s]... But nowadays the situation has 
certainly undergone some changes. The sense of iron unity ... has disappeared 

.. Spiritual anarchy reigns supreme among the leaders and intellectuals. . . .’”° 

In the absence of dynamic leadership the nationalist movement had under- 
gone serious and inhibiting fragmentation over the issue of co-operation with 
the colonial government. After 1936, and particularly after the outbreak of 
the Second World War, the majority of parties had favored co-operation with and 
support of the Allies, including the Dutch against Germany and, after Pear! 
Harbor, against Japan.*® After 1940, demands for a measure of co-determination 
in national affairs, coupled with repeated demands for the release of Soekarno 
and other leaders, were repeatedly but unsuccessfully voiced. But while these 
demands outwardly united most Indonesian parties, personal and ideological 
disunity continued among the political leaders, as will be seen, into the early 
stages of the Japanese occupation. 

The playing of the Indonesian national anthem by Radio Tokyo,?’ and the 
dropping of Indonesian flags by Japanese planes prior to the landings may have 
been responsible for setting in motion the short-lived era of nationalist hopes. 
The first decree of the occupation army, boldly announcing that the “Indonesian 
people ...are of the same race and ancestry as the Nipponese,”’ may have 
contributed its share to this expectant mood.?* It was strengthened during the 
first few days of the occupation of the capital city, when most Indonesian politi- 
cal leaders were summoned to Japanese headquarters for consultations. Just as 
the army commanders had bidden administrators to promise co-operation and 
aid in the task of restoring order in and around the capital, they turned to 
Indonesian journalists” and political leaders with the same request. But, while 





25 Sedya Tama (Jogja) of Sept. 10, 1941, reprinted in Nationale Commentaren, IV, No. 
38 (Sept. 20, 1941), p. 3807. 

26 See G. McT. Kahin, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia (Ithaca, N. Y., 1952), 
p. 95f. 

27 Although the Dutch had disapproved of the anthem for a long time, they actually 
allowed it to be played over the government’s Indonesian transmitters during 1941. See 
Nationale Commentaren, V., No. 8 (Feb. 21, 1942), 4194, quoting the Medan daily, Sinar 
Deli, of Feb. 4. 

28 ““Oendang-oendang,’”’ No. 1, printed in Berita Oemoem Mar. 23. For an Indonesian 
reaction see Gandasubrata, p. 4; a contemporary comment can be found in Sanoesi Pané’s 
article, ‘‘Setoeroenan dan sebangsa,’’ in Asia-Raya, May 13, 1942. 

29 There is a rather humorous account according to which Winarno of Pemandangan and 
Djoenadi, proprietor of Tjaja Timoer, were “rounded up” by Japanese officers on the 
evening of Sunday, Mar. 8, for an interview with Col. Nagayama, in which he expressed 
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among administrators hopes were actually fanned by immediate promotions to 
positions previously held by Dutch officials, nationalist spokesmen found them- 
selves without actual assignments. Having promised to collaborate, many of 
them started to build political castles in the air solely because they had been 
consulted by the local Japanese commander—in itself, of course, a new and 
unprecedented experience for them. 

Perhaps nothing more clearly demonstrates these early nationalist hopes of 
being called upon to lead a new Java under the benevolent aegis of Dai Nippon 
than the endeavor to discredit and unseat the traditional holders of administra- 
tive power under Dutch rule. Nothing, again, showed their early—and justi- 
fied—fears that the Japanese would continue to rely on the priyahi for many 
years to come. Moreover, a very early radio appeal made it clear to the popula- 
tion that priyahi officials, such as Regent, Patih, and Wedana, were now under 
Japanese command, and therefore had to be strictly obeyed.*° What with the 
wave of temporary new appointments, the nationalists’ anxieties were perhaps 
not groundless. Thus, while marvelling at the fact that nationalist leaders had 
been consulted by Japanese headquarters, a writer uttered his apprehension of 
“the danger [that] those who have kept quiet and held themselves aloof from 
the [nationalist] movement will endeavor to retain their positions, because of 
their titles and expertise. But surely the people will not put up with this state 
of affairs; they will clamor for their leaders who have been on their side in times 
of trouble.’”*! 

Another commentator went so far as to assert that the priyaht had already 
forfeited their prestige and influence in the short but turbulent days of warfare 
and surrender on Java, and that both had passed to the leaders of the national- 
ist movement: “The allegedly stupid population is not blind. They know that 
the men of the [nationalist] movement—with the exception of a few black sheep 
[sic]|—in general have undergone many hardships while unceasingly working for 
the man in the street, without any personal gain to themselves.’’? 

But if distrust and jealousy against the priyaht united most Indonesian politi- 
cal leaders, those early weeks of Japanese rule also brought to the fore a long- 
standing rift between the majority of the nationalist elite and the Islamic lead- 
ership. Friction between these two groups—a friction still prominent in inde- 





his concern about the continued looting in and around Djakarta. No other newspapermen 
were available at that hour. Pemandangan, Mar. 9. Most printing works had, moreover, 
been destroyed by Dutch squads before the surrender, a fact which greatly hampered 
communication for some time. 

30 Berita Oemoem, Apr. 13. 

31Pemandangan, Mar. 12, in a letter to the editor. On Apr. 6, Pemandangan carried a very 
spirited reply to the above accusations by one of the priyahi: ‘‘The public knows that the 
‘movement’ consists of a great number of organizations which, though their common aim 
allegedly is to advance the people, are in practice often at odds with one another, and even 
fight each other. In this state of affairs we priyahi must remain neutral... .’’ 

32 Pemandangan, Apr. 1. In the inaugural address to the Putera meeting of Mar. 8, 1943, 
Soekarno called the gulf separating nationalists and priyahi the ‘‘most rotten wound caused 
by the Dutch policy of divide et impera.’’ The speech itself devotes much space to a fiery call 
to unity among the two elite groups. Asia-Raya, Mar. 9, 1943. 
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pendent Indonesia today—had existed ever since the late twenties, when the 
rise of a Western-educated and politically active intelligentsia challenged the 
Muslim leadership of the earlier nationalist movement. The antagonisms arising 
from that challenge had, more than any other factor, prevented unity within the 
nationalist camp. It was the Islamic political leadership which had held aloof 
from the pro-Allied pronouncements of the other Indonesian parties after 1940. 
The most radical Islamic party, the Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia (P.S.I.I.), 
by its withdrawal had caused the breakdown of a temporary alliance of Indo- 
nesian parties, non-political Islamic associations and trade unions on the eve 
of the occupation, the Madjelis Rakjat Indonesia (Council of the Indonesian 
People). Only one month before the Japanese landings on Java, the colonial 
government had reluctantly entered into a series of inconclusive discussions 
with the Council’s executive board concerning nationalist demands for Indo- 
nesian participation in the war effort as well as for political concessions. But 
the truncated Madjelis was no longer able to speak authoritatively for the 
majority of Indonesian organizations which it had originally comprised. The 
P.S.L.1.’s action withdrew not only that party itself from the federation, but 
also the Islamic federation M.I.A.I. (Madjelis Islam A’laa Indonesia or Great 
Council of Indonesian Muslims), in which the P.S.I.I. had played a prominent 
role.* 

The consequences of this split in the ranks of Indonesian nationalism shaped 
the first chapter in Indonesian politics under the Japanese occupation. Both 
factions within the nationalist movement, Islamic and ‘“‘secular,”’ labored under 
the misunderstanding that the Japanese would restrict themselves to military 
control, leaving civil administration to an Indonesian government. Stirred by 
this vision, both factions entered a speculative race for portfolios, a race in 
which the Muslim political leaders believed themselves favored on account of 
their recent actions. By opposing the Dutch on the eve of the invasion, they 
now claimed to have “morally aided” Japan.* Thus, instead of uniting in oppo- 
sition to the new masters, Indonesian political leaders continued their fratricidal 
attacks on each other. The military command at Djakarta found itself, in 
other words, overwhelmed with willing, yet warring, collaborators.*® 

One of the first “cabinets’’ sov disant was announced by the daily Tjaja Timoer; 
its Prime Minister-delegate was P.S8.I.I. leader Abikusno Tjokrosujoso, with the 





33 A. K. Pringgodigdo, Sedjarah pergerakan rakjat Indonesia (Djakarta, 1950), pp. 166- 
167; Charles O. van der Plas, Nationalism in the Netherlands Indies (New York, 1942), p. 14. 
On the Madjelis, see Kahin, p. 100. 

3% W. Wondoamiseno, “‘Sikap M.I.A.I. terhadap peroebahan djaman baroe,”’ in Pandji 
Poestaka, XX, No. 38 (Oct. 1942) 973-976, esp. 974. In this article, Wondoamiseno, chairman 
of the M.I.A.I., gave a survey of the Islamic movement under the occupation. 

35 As an editorial in Asia-Raya put it as late as June 6, 1942: “Slogans, such as ‘United 
we stand, divided we fall’. . . could always be heard from our leaders, . . . but solid unity 
. .. has even up to the most recent times not yet been achieved. It is moreover quite obvious 
that among the leaders themselves the spirit of unity is not yet deeply rooted—they under- 
stand it with their heads, but not with their hearts. ... Nippon quarters are now making 
strenuous efforts to obtain this spirit of unification... .” 
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vice-premiership reserved for Ir. Soekarno, whose whereabouts in exile were 
still unknown. Also included were Mr. Soedjono, a strategic “appointment” in 
deference to his Japanese uniform, and Mr. Soebardjo.** No doubt the P.S.I.I.’s 
staunch and recent non-cooperative record under the Dutch may have con- 
vinced its head of his special qualifications as political leader under the new 
order, but he was bitterly attacked and unmercifully ridiculed by his opponents. 
The Parindra paper Berita Oemoem on March 14 asserted that readers of Tjaja 
Timoer must have “bellowed with laughter’ at the suggestion that Ir. Soekarno 
would serve under Abikusno. Two days before, this newspaper had suggested 
a tentative cabinet, in which Sukardjo Wirjopranoto, one of the party’s leaders, 
occupied the position of Minister of the Interior. While the premiership was 
delicately left open, Dr. Ratulangi was the choice for Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, with Moh. Hatta in charge of economic affairs. A place was, again, left 
open for Soekarno, as Minister without Portfolio. 

This, then, was the state of the Indonesian leadership, a leadership divided 
among itself, during the first few weeks of the Japanese occupation of Java. 
But this situation, so full of speculation and competitive claims, of hopes for 
immediate autonomy, if not freedom, under Dai Nippon’s aegis, was eradicated 
by a ruthless, determined, and apparently well-prepared occupation policy which 
soon silenced Indonesian aspirations. Java was, it became obvious, intended to 
become a Japanese colony pure and simple, little encumbered by a truly na- 
tionalist ‘opposition,’ let alone by political concessions to nationalist demands. 
If anything, the memory of such concessions as had been granted by the Dutch 
was to be obliterated so that any future gesture of benevolence, however small, 
would assume the guise of a precious gift bestowed upon hapless and obedient 
children. In this new pattern the “Japanese Spirit” was to become the domi- 
nant ideological influence in the island, ang the Indonesian leadership was for 
many months destined to fulfill the role, not of cabinet ministers, but of ‘‘ad- 
visers,” and indeed instruments, of the Military Government on Java. 

Only twelve days had elapsed since the surrender of Batavia when the local 
Japanese commander, Col. Nagayama, summoned Sukardjo Wirjopranoto, a 
leader of Parindra, the largest Indonesian party, to headquarters in order to 
inform him that political speculations should come to an end, because “the civil 
government of Dai Nippon [was] not yet fully established.” The key word had 
been uttered: there would be no Indonesian government, and, as the Indonesian 
leader commented in the press, it was therefore apparent that it was no longer 
possible to “believe that [we] can get heaven on earth straight away.’*’ Two 





36 See also M. Slamet’s pamphlet, The Afterglow of the Japanese Sunset (Batavia, 1946), 
Part II: ‘A Surfeit of Excellencies,” p. 2. Slamet’s denunciations of ‘‘collaborators’’ 
differed from Sjahrir’s bellicose Perdjoeangan kita (Djakarta, Pertjetakan Negara, 1946) in 
being not only more specific, but also in including the Indonesian top leadership; his utter- 
ances, addressed to the British and Dutch, were of course anathema to the Republicans. 

37 Berita Oemoem, Mar. 17. The warning was not yet understood by Dr. Ratulangi, as 
indicated in his article, ‘“Our most urgent need,’’ in Berita Oemoem, Mar. 21. Here for the 
last time until mid-1945, a nationalist leader publicly speculated about the setting up of an 
Indonesian government ‘‘collaborating with the Japanese military authorities. .. .’’ 
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days later, a Japanese decree forbade the displaying of the Indonesian flag—the 
very flag which the Japanese themselves had dropped from their planes before 
and during the invasion.** 

On the same day, another decree “provisionally” forbade ‘any kind of dis- 
cussion or organization, suggestions or propaganda concerning the political 
organization or administration of the country.’ Henceforth, those Indonesian 
newspapers which had survived the scorched-earth policy of the Dutch in the 
capital city ceased to indulge in the kind of political speculation which makes 
their early issues under the occupation such exciting literature for the historian. 
By contrast with these specific bans, the Indonesian national anthem was not 
decreed out of existence: it simply ceased to be tolerated.*° As Professor Shimizu 
Nobuo obligingly explained over the radio, this song of freedom had only been 
meaningful in the days when the Indonesian people had been exploited by the 
Dutch Government.*! Only after the fall of Saipan in mid-1944, when Premier 
T6j5’s successor, Koiso, promised Indonesian independence “‘in the near future,”’ 
did the military authorities on Java again permit both flag and anthem to be 
used by the Indonesian people.* 

These few strokes placed, as it were, a moratorium on all political activity 
and speculation, the vacuum being soon filled by a veritable stream of admoni- 
tions, exhortations and ruminations with which Older Brother“ now regaled 
his literally captive, ‘‘native,’’ audience. Just like their Dutch predecessors, the 
new rulers, while allowing Indonesians to call themselves by that name, stub- 
bornly refused to accept this label in their own language. Again, as had been 
true with the Dutch, it took impending defeat to make Japan correct this 
offense.“ To quote again the condescending Professor Shimizu in those early 





38 “Oendang-oendang,’”’ No. 4, dated Mar. 20, 1942. See Gunseikanbu [Military Govern- 
ment Office], Boekoe pengompoelan oendang-oendang (Djakarta, 1944), p. 8. The decree was 
also published in the daily press, as in Berita Oemoem of March 23. 

39 ““Oendang-oendang,’’ No. 3, Mar. 20, 1942. Boekoe pengoempoelan..., p. 8. ‘‘Oen- 
dang-oendang,”’ No. 23 of July 15, 1942 (ibid., pp. 22-23), exempted cultural, social, and 
sports organization from the ban. These would be permitted after prior registration of 
meetings and organizations, with ‘‘strict punishments”’ for failure to comply. The punish- 
ments, including life imprisonment, were later spelled out in detail in ‘‘Osamu Seirei,’’ 
No. 25 of May 10, 1944, Section 52. Ibid., 170. 

40 See Pandji Poestaka, XX, No. 1 (Apr. 11, 1942), 17. Indonesian participants in a 
meeting arranged by the Army’s Barisan Propaganda (Propaganda Corps) on Mar. 27 pleaded 
for retention of the anthem, while two Japanese ‘‘artists,’’ Ida and Ichiki, presented them 
with an innocuous substitute, called ‘‘Hideop Indonesia!”’ [‘‘Long Live Indonesia’’]. 

41 Asia-Raya, May 5, 1942. The Professor should not be mistaken for the suave ‘“‘civilian”’ 
Shimizu. 

“2 On anthem and flag after Koiso’s promise, see Djawa Baroe, II, No. 18 (Sept. 15, 1944), 
passim. 

43 Although the ‘“‘fraternal’’ relationship was the official credo, Premier Tojo provided a 
more apt description when, speaking from Tokyo, he said that the guiding principle must 
be ‘‘the feeling of a parent toward his child.’’ Asta-Raya, Jan. 30, 1943, quoting the Djawa 
Shimbun. 

44 Only on April 29, 1945, did the C-in-C decree that the appelation ‘‘Indonesian’’ be 
applied to both the people and their language. The Japanese terms used until then were 
gen-zyumin [genjimin] (‘‘native, aborigine’’) and Marai-go (‘‘Malay language’’). Similarly, 
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and self-confident weeks: ‘You, brothers, must understand that if you insist 
on using the appelation ‘Indonesian’ in spite of the fact that this term is 
clearly just a concept used by ethnologists, you will make a laughing-stock of 
yourselves in the eyes of other people.’’® 

Press releases and radio messages of those days were full of similar comments, 
and no doubt they were all founded on the general impression, indicated to the 
press by Lt. Gen. Imamura Hitoshi, first C-in-C on Java, that the inhabitants 
of Java could be “easily managed.’’*® The Indonesian ‘natives’ had for many 
years lived in stupidity, if compared to other nations, said a radio commentator ;*7 
and so it went on and on. 

Authoritarian control over all media of communication soon extinguished all 
remaining hopes for better times. The military authorities almost immediately 
took over control of the radio network, and centralized press control followed 
in a matter of a few months. By April 29, 1942 (the Emperor’s birthday) the 
Japanese had already accomplished one major objective by the inauguration of 
the new Djakarta daily Asza-Raya, which took the place of the Parindra paper 
Berita Oemoem. No doubt the latter became the first victim because it had been 
the only Indonesian organ of a political party; its personnel was transferred to 
the new daily, where it was joined by several Japanese, including Professor 
Shimizu.** 

By mid-1942, the Army had succeeded in cutting back the mushrooming, if 
financially anaemic, Indonesian daily press on Java to a total of six papers.” 
Towards the end of 1942, all papers were centrally organized in the Djawa 
Shimbun Kai, under the aegis of the Tokyo publishing house of Asahi.5° The 
Indonesian news bureau Antara, founded under Dutch rule, had been one of 





the country itself, hitherto called 76 Indo (‘‘East Indies’’), was now officially christened 
Indonesia. See Soeara Moeslimin Indonesia, III, No. 10 (May 15, 1945), 2. 

45 Asia-Raya, May 5, 1942. 

46 Berita Oemoem, March 21. 

47 Berita Oemoem, Apr. 4. This opinion, dear to ultra-conservative Dutch colonials, found 
later expression in an item reprinted from Djawa Shimbun in Asia-Raya, Jan. 21, 1943. It 
dealt with the “laziness of the native,’’ his incapacity to save money, and his lack of eco- 
nomic initiative. 

48 On April 17, the army ordered all publishers of newspapers and magazines to submit 
to the censor’s office in the capital every issue of their respective publications from the 
beginning of Dec. 1941 through Mar. 10, 1942—in other words, from before Pearl Harbor to 
the fall of Java. Berita Oemoem, Apr. 18. On the Emperor’s birthday, Pemandangan un- 
wittingly came close to lese majesty when, in a super-patriotic effort, it featured the Rising 
Sun on its front page—neatly decapitating the Emperor in his portrait. It reappeared 
under the changed title, Pembangoen, until the end of 1943, when it was merged with Asia- 
Raya. Djakarta’s third Indonesian daily, Tjaja Timoer, had already been ordered to cease 
publication on July 8, 1942. 

49 The new publications were: for East Java, Soeara Asia (Surabaya); for Central Java, 
Sinar Baroe (Semarang) and Sinar Matahari (Djokja); and for West Java, in addition to the 
two Djakarta papers already referred to, Tjahaja (Bandung). 

50 See the announcement in Asia-Raya, Dec. 2, 1942. Asahi sent some 50 experts to Java; 
the concern was originally headed by Suzuki Bunshird. It commenced publishing the 
Japanese daily Djawa Shimbun on December 8, and the bilingual, excellently edited, illus- 
trated fortnightly Djawa Baroe on March 1, 1943. Asia-Raya was as from then on styled 
““Center of the Newspaper Enterprise on Java.”’ 
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the earliest targets of Japanese streamlining: it had ceased to exist on May 29, 
1942, and was merged with the Japanese news agency Yashima, which was in 
turn replaced by Didmei on July 6 of the same year.*! Domei remained the only 
audible “Voice of Indonesia” until August 1945. 

Early Japanese endeavors were not limited to the negative and repressive 
actions which we have so far examined. The ban on political activities was very 
soon followed by a major propaganda campaign in favor of a Japanese-spon- 
sored mass movement, the so-called Gerakan Tiga-A (the Three-A Movement, 
deriving its name from a triple slogan proclaiming Japan as the light, savior, 
and leader of Asia). This movement, obviously “pre-fabricated” by the Propa- 
ganda Corps prior to the landings, was the first large-scale indication of the 
direction in which Java was intended to move. It was led by Shimizu, who co- 
opted as co-president a young, second-echelon Indonesian nationalist, Sam- 
suddin, a member of the Parindra. The Three-A movement, promoted through 
radio and press, was intended to include all Indonesian groupings 224 person- 
alities, all of whom were supposed to merge their individuality in the embrace 
of Dai Nippon’s Co-prosperity Sphere. 

Impressive though this new organization looked on the surface, it was per- 
haps never intended to be more than a stopgap to fill the void created by the 
repressive policies connected with the pacification of Java during the first few 
months of the occupation. While the propaganda for the movement was still 
at its height, the Japanese showed that they intended to bring into existence a 
new organizational pattern on the island, more in accordance with Indonesian 
groupings, and less obviously and outwardly staffed by Japanese. These en- 
deavors embraced, on one hand, the Islamic movement, and, on the other, the 
nationalist leadership. 

The Japanese had, since the thirties, shown increasing interest in matters 
Islamic. Doubtless with an eye to their long-range program of expansion in 
Southeast Asia, the government had sponsored a World Islamic Conference at 
Tokyo in 1938, attended among others by a delegation of Indonesian Muslims.*? 
At the same time, some selected Japanese had been sent to the Middle East to 
study the Islamic faith. The importance attached to these Muslim ‘‘experts”’ 
by the Japanese can be gauged from the fact that they arrived in Java with the 
very first contingents of the invasion forces. In fact, the Japanese ‘‘invasion’”’ 
of the Indonesian Islamic world on the island occurred before any other prop- 
ganda activities by the army were begun. Only a week after the fall of Batavia,® 
some of the “returned students,’’ now self-styled ‘Muslims,’ astonished the 
faithful by participating in Friday services.“ A few days later, a Colonel Horie, 





51 Asia-Raya, May 29 and July 6, respectively. 

52 See the Netherlands Indies’ government publication, Tien jaar Japansch gewroet in 
Nederlandsch-Indié (Batavia, 1942), p. 25. 

53 The capital city retained its Dutch name, Batavia, until December 8, 1942, when the 
military authorities, upon Indonesian request and with the concurrence of Tokyo, changed 
it to Djakarta. The announcement concerning the official change appeared in Asia-Raya, 
Dee. 11. 

54 The first report, which did not mention the names of the visitors, appeared in Peman 
dangan, of Mar. 12. 
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soon to be known as head of the army’s office for Religious Affairs (Shimubu 
in Japanese, Kantor Urusan Agama in Indonesian) attended service at the 
capital’s Kwitang-Mosque.®*® 

One of the earliest and most interesting actions taken by this office was the 
banning of the existing Islamic political parties, the radical Partai Sarekat 
Islam Indonesia and the more moderate Partai Islam Indonesia;** these were 
the only political parties explicitly banned, though all non-Islamic parties were 
apparently covered by the more general prohibition of political activities dis- 
cussed above.’ This determined action to dissociate Indonesian Islam from 
Indonesian nationalism deepened the rift between the two wings of the nation- 
alist movement, and the cleavage became even more serious because the Japa- 
nese in the next few years, despite this early move, came to entrust the Islamic 
leadership with important political tasks on Java, which ultimately turned them 
into serious competitors for political power during the later stages of the occu- 
pation and in independent Indonesia.** 

The two prohibited Islamic parties did not, however, constitute the most 
important organizational element within Indonesian Islam, which, from the 
twenties onward, had found its most significant expression in two rival associa- 
tions of a religious and social, rather than political, character. In contrast to 
the political parties, these two groups, Muhammadiyah and Nahdatul Ulama, 
counted hundreds of thousands of members at the time of the invasion, the 
former representing the reformist wing of Indonesian Islam (of which the mod- 
erate Partai Islam Indonesia was a political offshoot formed in 1938), while 
the latter comprised the orthodox leaders of that faith. It was these two organi- 
zations which, in 1937, provided the impetus for the formation of the federative 
body, the M.I.A.I., the first all-Islamic front ever to exist in Indonesia. 

The Japanese were to all intents and purposes well aware of the importance 
of these religious movements, and they never extended their organizational 
ban to either of them. They did, however, endeavor to force a merger of re- 
formists and orthodox Muslims, and entrusted Abikusno Tjokrosujoso—the 
would-be premier of March 1942— with the task of eliciting Muslim support 
for this move. Their aspiration was to bring this new unitary organization under 
Japanese control by making it part of the Three-A Movement, only to find 
that the leaders of Indonesian Islam, representing a solid membership, could 


55 See the report in Berita Oemoem, Mar. 16. Some of these Japanese ‘‘Muslims’’ were 
Hadji Muhammad Abdul Muniam Inada, Sayido Wakkaas, Abdul Hamid Ono, and later 
Hadji Muhammad Saleh Suzuki. Berita Oemoem reported on March 28 that signs had been 
posted on all Djakarta mosques placing them under the control of the Nippon army. Horie, 
Inada, Suzuki, and Shimizu (who promised to become a Muslim later), to some extent 
played important parts in the development of the Islamic movement on Java. 

56 P_'S.I.I. was ordered abolished on May 9, P.S.I. on May 20, 1942. Asia-Raya, May 12 
and June 5. 

57 On June 2, 1942, all political parties in Medan, Sumatra, ‘‘voluntarily’’ determined to 
disband, according to Asia-Raya, June 10. No similar action took place on Java, but in 
Solo, for example, political leaders were later ordered to report to the police, to give ‘‘some 
information.’’ Cf. Pandji Poestaka, XX, No. 19 (Aug. 15, 1942), 677. 

58 See the present writer’s article, ‘‘Indonesian Islam under the Japanese Occupation, 
1942-1945,” in PA, XXVIII (Dee. 1955), 350-362. 
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not so easily be coaxed into a surrender of their organizational identity as was 
the case with most nationalists. The prospective merger, announced by Abi- 
kusno in a long radio address, was to take place at a conference of the most 
important Islamic spokesmen at Djakarta in August 1942. Apparently on this 
occasion the army authorities encountered, for the first time, Indonesian opposi- 
tion. When the conference ended, the Islamic status quo was given official 
Japanese recognition: instead of a merger, the M.I.A.I., with a re-constituted 
executive, was allowed to continue as the spokesman of Indonesian Islam, 
without either Muhammadiyah or Nahdatul Ulama being deprived of its indi- 
vidual existence.®’ The M.I.A.I., in fact, remained outside the Three-A Move- 
ment, which it survived by more than a year. 

But if this was a significant concession to the most deeply rooted Indonesian 
organizations of a non-political character, it was but a temporary Muslim 
victory, and even then a partial one. Real control over matters Islamic passed 
from the M.I.A.I. to the Shimubu, some of whose Japanese “Muslim’’ members 
were appointed to the policy-making board of the Islamic federation. M.I.A.1I. 
itself was confined to a head office at the capital, while in the coming months 
the Office of Religious Affairs sought and obtained direct contact with, and 
control over, the local leaders of the Muslim faith all over the island.™ 

This Islamic policy was only much later and then hesitatingly followed by 
Japanese e: Jeavors to grant the leaders of the nationalist movement some 
positions of prestige, without making political concessions to Indonesian na- 
tionalism as such. In the climate created by their early measures they may have 
felt that this could be done without any undue risks. But the local Japanese 
commanders were apparently not agreed on the policies to be adopted vis-4-vis 
Indonesian nationalist leaders. Moreover, permission from higher authorities— 
if not the Seventh Army Headquarters at Singapore or the Southern Regions 
High Command in Indo-China, then direct from Tokyo—had to be obtained 
before a decision on this matter could be reached. Interestingly enough, no 
such permission was needed for Islamic policies. On one hand, it is true, the 
relatively limited organizational strength and importance of the nationalist 
movement may have made it practicable to use individual leaders without 
regard to their following, the more so since some of the most prominent of these 
leaders, in particular Hatta and Soekarno, had been liberated from Dutch- 
imposed exile and could thus be expected to collaborate willingly with the 
army authorities. On the other hand, however, these very leaders, many of 
them western-educated and oriented, and surrounded with the aura of defiance 
to colonial masters, might prove to be allies of doubtful value to Japan. The 
army, in relying on them, might “have [its] hand bitten by [its] own pet,” as 
Japanese opponents of Indonesian nationalism warned the Commander-in-Chief 
on Java. 





59 Abikusno’s address was reprinted in Asia-Raya, Aug. 13 and 19. 
6° Wondoamiseno, p. 975. 


61 Benda, p. 355. 
6 This phrase is cited by Lt. Gen. Imamura Hitoshi in his memoirs written in jail at 
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In spite of this caution, however, the Japanese were from the very outset 
apparently well acquainted with the names of the most prominent Indonesian 
nationalists, and were not slow to establish contact with them. With truly 
amazing speed, headquarters despatched an officer named Ogu to Mohammad 
Hatta, veteran leader of Indonesian nationalism jailed by the Dutch in Suka- 
bumi (West Java). Ogu invited Hatta for consultations with General Harada 
in Djakarta.® Hatta, who in exile had strongly supported the war against 
Japanese imperialism, had little choice but to accept the invitation. On March 
23 he arrived in the capital and was warmly welcomed by the Indonesian press.™ 
Having met Harada, he briefly returned to Sukabumi;® shortly thereafter, he 
settled at Djakarta. But instead of occupying the prominent public place which 
many Indonesian nationalists had hoped would be assigned to him by the 
Japanese,®* Hatta was merely appointed head of a General Advisory Bureau 
attached to Army Headquarters.*’ As yet, the Three-A Movement dominated 
the scene, and Hatta was not asked to take over its leadership from Samsuddin 
and Shimizu. 

It is interesting that during his first journey to Djakarta, Hatta’s Japanese 
companion had asked him about Soekarno;® this shows that the new rulers 
had counted on enlisting the co-operation of the most important and most 
colorful leader of Indonesian nationalism from the very outset. At that time, 
neither Hatta nor other Indonesians knew that Soekarno was in Sumatra, 
where Japanese troops had liberated him from Dutch imprisonment.” News 
of his whereabouts did not reach Java until June, and almost immediately a 
welcoming committee was set up in Bandung—Soekarno’s home town—to pre- 
pare for his arrival.’° There is little doubt that his return was genuinely and 





Djakarta in 1946. These memoirs are typewritten in rather faulty English, and bear the 
title, A Tapir in Prison. Part III deals among other things with Imamura’s command on 
Java (pp. 106-136), whence he was transferred to New Guinea; after the Japanese surrender 
he was brought back to Java by Dutch Military Intelligence for interrogation. The passage 
quoted appears on p. 123. The writer is indebted to the Indonesian Collection of the Nether- 
lands State Institute for War Documentation in Amsterdam for permission to use and cite 


this document. 
63 The arrival of Hatta and Sutan Sjahrir at Sukabumi from exile in Banda Neira in the 


Moluccas was public knowledge on Java. See Nationale Commentaren, V, No. 8 (Feb. 21, 
1942), 4195. See also Sjahrir, pp. 217f. 

6 Cf. Pemandangan, Tjaja Timoer and Berita Oemoem, of Mar. 23-25. 

65 Berita Oemoem, March 27. For a postwar Indonesian version of the interview, see the 
Introduction to Hatta’s Verspreide Geschriften (Djakarta, 1952), p. 15. 

66 “Tn all earnest, all strata of the Indonesian people hope and expect that the leadership 
of Hatta will steer the ship of our people towards the shores of a peaceful and happy life! 

..” Berita Oemoem, Apr. 9. Significantly, there is no longer mention of freedom, even at 
this early stage. 

6? Pandji Poestaka, XX, No.7 (May 23, 1942), 245. Four other Indonesians—Pringgodigdo, 
Suwirjo, Sujitno Mangkunkusumo, and Mardjono—were also attached to the Bureau, with 
former consul Myoshi acting as liaison officer. 

68 See the interview with Hatta, Pandji Poestaka, XX, No. 2 (Apr. 28, 1942), 46-47. 

69 Soekarno had first met Japanese officers at Bukittingi in Sumatra on Mar. 17. Soeara 
Moeslimin Indonesia, II, No. 23/24 (Dec. 15, 1944), 16-18. 

70 Asia-Raya, June 20. 
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ardently awaited, not only because no single man had ever been able to replace 
Soekarno in the long years of his exile, but also because the disheartening set- 
backs suffered by the nationalist leaders since March 1942 must have made 
them keenly conscious of the need for real leadership to cope with the Japanese. 
It was fortunate that the military authorities were willing, no doubt partly on 
the advice of Hatta,” to ask Singapore headquarters to allow Soekarno to 
return to Java.” 

Somewhat suprisingly, no Japanese plane was despatched to bring Indo- 
nesia’s beloved leader triumphantly to the capital city.7? Almost anticlimacti- 
cally, “Bung Karno”’ arrived from Palembang at the downtown Pasar Ikan 
wharf of Djakarta on July 7, 1942, seeming pale and tired after what must 
have been a rather harrowing trip of four days and four nights on a small pri- 
vately owned motor launch.” He was greeted by Hatta and several other Indo- 
nesian leaders, and the newspapers welcomed him with banner headlines, some- 
what less exuberant than those given to Hatta five months earlier, when the 
Indonesian press enjoyed greater freedom. Equally indicative of the times was 
the fact that Soekarno arrived with a Kempeitai (Military Police) escort, and 
that several Japanese, including Shimizu and Myoshi, joined the Indonesian 
leaders of the welcoming party. The nationalists, it became clear, would not be 
allowed to be alone. 

Whatever hopes Soekarno’s arrival may have engendered, for many months 
nothing was done to place him at the helm of either the Three-A Movement or 
an alternative organization. In September, the Japanese civil administration 
was Officially installed on the island, but no Indonesian occupied a post of im- 
portance in it.” In the same month, the Islamic federation was granted recog- 
nition, but only in November did the Japanese announce the demise of the 
Three-A Movement, simultaneously promising the creation of a new organiza- 
tion.’* It was not until March 8, 1943, however, that at long last Putera (Pusat 
Tenega Rakjat, or Center of the People’s Strength) was set up. In it, under the 
leadership of Soekarno, many Indonesian nationalists found their first organi- 
zational opportunity under Japanese rule.”7 

Unlike the M.I.A.I., Putera did not represent distinct groups, but was com- 
prised of individuals. Furthermore, Putera was not a mass movement, but only 
a series of committees in the most important urban centers.7* In contrast to 





1 Cf. Out of Exile, p. 245. The committee of the Three-A Movement itself had previously 
dispatched a two-man delegation, consisting of Madjid Usman and Rachman Tamin, to 
Sumatra, with the aim of bringing about Ir. Soekarno’s return. 

72 Imamura, p. 123. 

73 Imamura asserts that he did send a plane to fetch Ir. Soekarno, but the contemporary 
newspapers contradict him on this point. 

™ Asia-Raya, July 10, 1942. 

78 See Pandji Poestaka, XX, No. 26 (Oct. 23, 1942), 933. 

76 See Asia-Raya of Nov. 21, 1942. 

77 For Soekarno’s opening address, see Asia-Raya, Mar. 9, 1943. 

78 This was later revealed by Djawa Shimbun in an interview with Sukardjo Wirjopranoto, 
reprinted in Asia-Raya, Jan. 12, 1944. Sukardjo also stated that government officials had 
been barred from joining Putera by the Japanese authorities. 
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the Islamic federation, nationalist leaders were not allowed to have a publica- 
tion of their own until early 1945.79 In only one respect, a crucial one, did Putera 
resemble its Islamic counterpart: its steering committee, like that of M.I.A.L, 
contained a number of Japanese members.*° These, then, were the meager 
beginnings of the Indonesian nationalist movement under the rule of Japan— 
beginnings at the outset perhaps even less promising in many ways than under 
Dutch rule. 

Looking back over the first year of the Japanese occupation of Java, it is 
difficult not to be impressed with both the accomplishments of the military 
administration and the relative helplessness of the Indonesian leaders, political, 
religious, and administrative, vis-4-vis a resolute and all-powerful colonial 
master. Japanese demands and Indonesian aims long remained at odds, the 
Japanese being bent on pacification and exploitation, while the Indonesians 
expected a larger share of self-determination than they had experienced under 
Dutch rule. Actually, Indonesian political aspirations had been crushed with a 
minimum of delay and a maximum of determination. As yet, no political ac- 
tivities were allowed to Indonesian nationalists, while the Muslim leaders had 
had to pay the price of Japanese control for the somewhat greater measure of 
freedom of action granted to their principal organizations. Last but by no 
means least, all media of communication had been brought under Japanese 
control, and thereby all opportunities for overt opposition had been removed. 

Most Indonesian nationalist leaders, previously condemned to political im- 
potence, if not exile and imprisonment, by Dutch colonialism, were now, to- 
gether with other Indonesian elite-groups, relegated to the role of almost equally 
impotent ‘‘collaborators” by the sheer threat of physical force. After the hectic 
and short-lived exhilaration of the immediate post-invasion days, the political 
balance sheet must have looked discouraging to most Indonesian leaders, more 
discouraging still in the light of the striking Japanese military successes which 
made the outcome of the war appear doubtful at best. 

However, the early occupation period had wrought some extremely signifi- 
cant changes for many Indonesian leaders. Though as yet they were far from 
occupying the more influential positions which in later years were to be made 
available to them, the collapse of Dutch colonial rule had almost instantane- 
ously recalled the spokesmen of Indonesian nationalism from the fringe of bare 
toleration, if not from exile and imprisonment, to the very center of public life 
on Java. Similarly, the Islamic leadership had emerged from the position im- 
posed on it by an aloof Dutch policy into ever-increasing prominence. Finally, 
the priyahi, as well as many Indonesian officials in central government services, 


79 This nationalist magazine, Indonesia Merdeka, was published between Apr. and June, 
1945. The Islamic periodical, Soeara M.J.A.I., renamed Soeara Moeslimin Indonesia in 
Dec. 1943, commenced in Jan. 1943 and ceased publication in Dec. 1945, five months after 
the Japanese surrender. 

80 These were six in number, including Shimizu and Miyoshi. For a complete listing, see 
Asia-Raya, May 27, 1943. It is interesting to note that Soekarno himself was allowed to 
“appoint”? these Japanese members. This was, as far as can be ascertained, a unique oc- 
currence in occupation times. 
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though not retained in the high-ranking positions to which they had been tem- 
porarily elevated in the wake of the invasion, still not infrequently exercised 
administrative control on their own. 

All told, then, Java had undergone radical change. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of Europeans had not only been eliminated from their erstwhile pre- 
eminence, but they had been physically removed from public life altogether. 
The humiliation inflicted on them was perhaps the most vivid direct or indirect 
impression stamped by the Japanese on all layers of the Indonesian population. 
In spite of the all-pervasive presence of Japanese soldiers and administrators, 
Java became distinctly more Indonesian than it had been for many decades. 
The stage was thus set for the profound changes which the next two and one 
half years of the occupation were to effect on the island. 





Review Article: Some Problems in East-West 
Communication 
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Japanese Literature in the Meiji Era. Comp. and ed. by Okazaki YosHIE; 
translated and adapted by V. H. Viaitietmo. Century Cultural Council Se- 
ries. Tokyo: Obunsha, 1955. xiv, 673. Plates, Index. $10.00. 

The appearance in English of an historical and critical interpretation of a 
significant body of modern Japanese literature edited by a Japanese scholar 
should be enthusiastically welcomed by the Western student. The recently 
published work, Japanese Literature in the Meiji Era, is such a study. It is, how- 
ever, a striking example of failure in the effort to achieve a meaningful com- 
munication between two cultures. Because of the unusual circumstances under 
which it was produced, that should give to the book a special interest and sig- 
nificance, this failure is a particularly keen disappointment, and the reasons for 
it warrant some detailed consideration. 

The occasion which led to the publication of the present volume was the 
centenary of the opening of Japan with the arrival of Commodore Perry in 1853. 
To commemorate this event, as marking a revolutionary turning point in Japa- 
nese history, the Centenary Cultural Council (Kaikoku Hyakunen Kinen Bunka 
Jigyokai) was formed in Japan under the presidency of the late distinguished 
scholar, Haneda Toru, and has undertaken the sponsorship of an ambitious 
series of eighteen works devoted to the modern cultural, political, and diplomatic 
history of that country. This Centenary Cultural Council Series, as it is known, 
will, when completed, comprise two major divisions: a cultural history of the 
Meiji era (1868-1912), consisting of thirteen volumes and supplementary Index; 
and a history of Japanese-American cultural relations from 1853 to 1953, of 
five volumes and an Index. The Council intends further that the entire series 
shall be eventually translated into English, and has established a committee 
made up of several prominent Japanese and Americans to choose the translators 
from the group of British and American scholars who are engaged in research 
in Japan, and to supervise their labors. The expressed purpose of the Council 
in sponsoring the translation of the series is that, “through these translated 
volumes the modern culture of Japan will come to be understood by the people 
of foreign countries”’ (p. ii). The present volume, one of the thirteen devoted to 
cultural history, is the first translation to be published, and thus its appearance 
as the first step in a major undertaking, underwritten by a group of distinguished 
and public-spirited Japanese, gives it a semi-official character, and invests it 
with considerable prestige. The Western reader will assume that the volume 
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represents the highest quality of contemporary Japanese scholarship, and that 
in the opinion of the Council and the committee on translation, the work can 
succesfully bridge the cultural gap between Japan and the West. 

The original Japanese edition was compiled by Okazaki Yoshie, Professor of 
Japanese literature at Tohoku University, and author of a number of publica- 
tions on Japanese aesthetics and literary theory, and of studies of the important 
modern literary figures, Mori Ogai, Natsume Sdseki, and Nagai Kafa. He pro- 
duced the book with the collaboration of seven assistants, all of them former 
students of his and Tohoku graduates. The translator, V. H. Viglielmo, is a 
specialist in Far Eastern and comparative literature, and completed the trans- 
lation while in Japan on a grant from the Ford Foundation to carry out research 
on the art and thought of Natsume Séseki. 

It may be said in its favor that the book is very well printed and sturdily 
bound, with surprisingly few typographical errors for a work of its size and com- 
plexity, especially in view of the enormous technical difficulties of publishing 
English texts in Japan. There are two pages of photographs of prominent Meiji 
writers and six pages of reproductions, some of them in color, of illustrations and 
cover designs from early editions of important novels, collections of poetry, and 
the like. These latter succeed in communicating directly much of the flavor and 
spirit of Meiji literature and life. The Index has the added convenience of char- 
acters for the names of authors and works cited in the body of the text. 

Obviously, then, the work was admirably intentioned and produced under 
distinguished auspices, and was presumably well financed. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, except for the rather superficial points in its favor listed above, the book 
has very little to recommend it. Apart from a certain number of remembered 
names and titles, and the uneasy impression (because based on faith and in- 
complete understanding) that a host of Meiji writers “influenced the literary 
world,” the reader is not apt to gain from the present work any clear-cut idea 
of the intellectual excitement, the astonishing vitality, or the remarkable achieve- 
ment of Meiji literature. What are some of the reasons for the book’s failure to 
communicate successfully, and what are some of the considerations which should 
be borne in mind to prevent a recurrence? 

The decision to have the work translated into English just as it stood, without 
drastic revision and change of emphasis, was based on a fundamental miscon- 
ception to which may be traced many of its resulting weaknesses, namely, that 
what may be meaningful and informative to a Japanese reader must necessarily 
be so for the Westerner. The original work was presumably compiled with the 
Japanese reader in mind, and not necessarily with the objective of shedding light 
upon Meiji literature for the uninitiated Westerner. To the Japanese reader who 
has a basic knowledge of Japanese literary and cultural history, is well read in 
modern Japanese literature, and is capable of grasping intuitively the author’s 
intent and of supplying a wealth of illustrative detail from his own knowledge and 
experience, the book may communicate a great deal. It is encyclopedic in scope, 
and from the sheer number of writers and their works mentioned and discussed 
in the text, may be considered to be practically exhaustive. Every literary genre, 
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from poetry to the essay, the diary, and literary criticism, is covered. Even Basil 
Hall Chamberlain and Lafcadio Hearn are duly assigned a paragraph each. But 
the present effort to combine a connected account of the development of literary 
genres and movements with a bibliographical handbook has resulted in an ob- 
scuring of sharp outlines and relative proportions, so that it is very difficult to 
gain any clear idea of the comparative importance of the multitude of indi- 
viduals and titles mentioned in the course of the work. Impelled by the mutually 
contradictory purposes of exhausting his subject and being reasonably brief, 
the editor is reduced to making highly general comments and placing the burden 
of interpretation on the reader. To the Japanese, such statements as that a certain 
author’s work “revealed his attitude of resignation toward the struggles of life 
and his meditation of eternity” (p. 332); was a “dramatic poem which displayed 
his strong will and passionate nature” (p. 357); cr “affectionately sings of de- 
caying beauty and the mystery of instinct” (p. 355), may convey a meaning to 
which he can give precision through his own prior knowledge of the works in 
question. On the other hand, to the Western reader, who is neither familiar with 
these works, nor sure of what the author means by the terms he uses, such com- 
ments mean very little. Many of these generalizations, made in the mistaken 
notion that some comment on an author, however brief, is better than none, 
may unfortunately impress him as mere rhetorical flourishes. Consider, for 
example, the following: “In Tabi Eshi (The Traveling Artist) 1889, published 
in the Bunko, and in his subsequent works, he [Emi Suiin] manifested his per- 
sonality” (p. 152). This might be said of any author, Japanese or Western, and 
throws no special light on the individual in question. The present attempt to 
combine a connected account and an encyclopedic handbook will be found sadly 
wanting in comparison with the work of Bonneau, which has long been available 
in French.! 

A second weakness, which may perhaps again be attributed to the failure to 
orient the work in the direction of the Western reader, is the placing of arbitrary 
chronological limits on the period discussed. The account of the life and work 
of many writers, such as Mori Ogai and Natsume Séseki, whose activities ex- 
tended well into the second decade of the twentieth century, and whose literary 
achievements should be regarded as forming a cohesive whole, is arbitrarily 
broken off at the year 1912. But the term, ‘‘Meiji era,” taken in a strict sense, 
applies only to the period of time (1868-1912) during which a certain Emperor 
occupied the throne. When applied to literary phenomena, it should, like the 
Western terms “Victorian” and ‘Edwardian,’ be used as a convenient and 
elastic label to identify a certain complex of literary works which share some 
common features. Here again, the Japanese reader may supply from his own 
knowledge the details of the later lives and works of Ogai and Séseki, but the 
Western reader will be left with an incomplete picture. 

Thirdly, certain conclusions reached in the book concerning the general char- 


1G. Bonneau, Histoire de la littérature japonaise contemporaine (1868-1938) (Paris, 1940), 
which should be consulted in conjunction with the same author’s Bibliographie de la littéra 
ture japonaise (Tokyo, 1938). 
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acteristics of Meiji literature and its place in the Japanese literary tradition and 
in world literature will fail to carry conviction to the Western reader because 
they show a preoccupation with questions which he would consider relatively 
unimportant. The point may be illustrated by the conclusion to Part One, 
Chapter II, “The Position of Literature in Meiji Culture”: 


We cannot but feel that the works of any great writer of the Meiji Era, be he Koyé, Rohan, 
or Toson, were after all essentially Japanese, despite obvious influences of Western thought 
upon them. It also is undeniable that Naturalism, which appeared in the closing years of the 
Meiji Era at the peak of the influence of Western literature, once in Japan became a Japa- 
nese Naturalism with its own peculiar characteristics, and also that the Symbolist poetry 
of the West was totally Japanized and acquired a direction characteristically Japanese. 
In this regard, we should point out that the pioneer in the field, Ueda Bin, was a man with a 
profound understanding of Western literature, as well as a poet-scholar who gave excellent 
expression to peculiarly Japanese feelings. Was the poetry in Kaichéon essentially Western 
or of a Japanese style? It is difficult to decide, and we consider the best answer is that it 
was neither the one nor the other but a perfect mixture of both. Similarly, if asked whether 
Shisei, the master of Japanese Naturalism, or Sdseki, the greatest author of philosophical 
novels, was essentially Japanese or Western, the most appropriate answer would be that 
he was the symbol of the unification of the West and Japan. Thus, Meiji literature indicated 
the possibility of a complete fusion of the literary currents of East and West, and, if it is 
not erroneous to call the result of such a fusion universal literature, Meiji literature then 
was the experiment for establishing it in the modern world. Indeed, we can further say that 
the experiment was to a large extent a success. This assertion leads us to the conclusion 
that from our present vantage-point this Meiji literature of ours was the most remarkable 
microcosm of universal literature conceivable. (pp. 109-110) 


Here the Western reader may feel that what is given with one hand is taken 
away with the other. He may willingly accept the statement that Meiji liter- 
ature retained many traditional characteristics despite the tremendous impact 
of Western literature upon it. He may not, however, concede that because the 
question of whether the work of a particular author was essentially Western or 
Japanese in style is difficult to decide, the best answer is that it was a perfect 
mixture of both. The development of a literature which has absorbed many 
Western characteristics does not necessarily represent a complete fusion, nor 
does the result give rise automatically to a universal literature, in the sense of 
a literature which is universally intelligible, or even in which the problem of the 
contact between two alien traditions has been harmoniously solved. 

The foregoing quotation is only one illustration of a pervasive defect in the 
work from the Western point of view; namely, an addiction to theoretical 
formulae the validity of which the Western reader is unable to grant, or the 
meaning of which he is unable to understand. Throughout the book there are 
statements concerning the characteristics, the merits, and the defects of writers 
and their works, couched in highly abstract terms, subjectively used, which cry 
out for definition. Let us consider the following example: “Ogai’s literary criti- 
cism was based on truly precise logic, and this was reflected in the construction 
of his plays and novels; even in the tanka we can say that he began a new style 
of poetry with intellectual content. His logical philosophical method and idealist 
position aided the intellectualization of Meiji literature and its transformation 
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into a science, while aestheticians like Chogyi and Higetsu, who, even though 
they were more emotional than Ogai still were trained in German conceptual 
philosophy, can be considered as succeeding to the Ogai tradition” (p. 76). 

The reader, if he is to formulate some conception of Ogai on the basis of the 
above statements, needs to know what the author understands by “truly precise 
logic,” and how this was reflected in the construction of Ogai’s plays and novels; 
what is precisely meant by “intellectual content,” the “intellectualization of 
Meiji literature and its transformation into a science,” and so on. These state- 
ments doubtless mean a great deal to the man who wrote them, but without 
exact definition and concrete illustration they are not meaningful to the reader. 

In his discussion of the Meiji novel, Professor Okazaki is quite generous in 
providing plot summaries of individual works. In many cases, however, the 
summary is inadequate and is of little help in interpreting the critical remarks 
which accompany it. Take, for example, the following account of Kosugi Ten- 
gai’s Kobushi [The Fist], a novel published between 1906 and 1908: 


Kobushi is a massive work that can be compared to Makaze Koikaze. The work is threaded 
through with a passionate praise of the struggles in life, as indicated by the title which 
represents the power of the will, but still it has a certain classic aroma. The story concerns 
a student of the Hitotsubashi Commercial High School, who, while aspiring for a life of 
struggle, fallsinlove with a duchess, Tagako, as aresult of the erotic tendency inherent in the 
family line of his mother. His life enters a catastrophic stage, and he finally commits sep- 
puku in the moonlight. This story was serialized in the Yomiuri Shimbun, and the sections 
in which the hero becomes intimate with Tagako corresponded to the rise of Naturalism in 
the literary world. As a result, there was a slight change in the author’s motives, and he 
tried to illustrate something like the agony of a Naturalist decadent in the life of the hero. 
However, the story is concluded in an old-fashioned atmosphere of pathos. The author 
makes the hero write his will in the following words: ‘I am not insane, nor am I tired of life. 
The hereditary power in my blood was the cause of the whole affair, but this power was also 
the thing which provided the final solution.’ It seems that the suicide here was an attempt 
to overcome heredity. It may have been the work of the kobushi, that is, the power of the 
will. As shown by this work, Tengai attempted to introduce the objectivity and the heredi- 
tary theories of Naturalism into his writings. Actually, however, he failed to give a thorough 
and concrete expression to these ideas. (pp. 224-225) 


Here, of course, what we need to know is what is meant by “‘passionate praise 
of the struggles in life,” ‘‘classic aroma,’ and the “agony of a Naturalistic deca- 
dent.’”’ But even more than this, it would seem perhaps of greater relative impor- 
tance to be given a few additional details concerning the catastrophic stage in 
the life of the hero, and the motives which drive him to suicide. In fact, the selec- 
tion of detail is so unfortunate as to be almost ludicrous, and the result may well 
be to prejudice the reader against the novel. 

The same quotation serves to illustrate an additional weakness in the book. 
This is the emphasis, here and elsewhere, upon an author’s declared intentions 
in writing a work and an evaluation of the result in terms of his success or failure 
in carrying them out. It is an interesting and illuminating fact that Tengai at- 
tempted to introduce the objectivity and hereditary theories of Naturalism into 
his writings; but even though he failed in this, Kobushi might still be an artisti- 
cally successful novel. The Westerner’s literary curiosity would be better satis- 
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fied by a greater emphasis upon the literary qualities of a work and a discussion 
of its artistic significance. 

The section on Meiji poetry (pp. 317-453) is the most rewarding part of the 
book. Here a number of examples of actual poems are given in romanization and 
in translation. Here the translator has performed his most arduous and useful 
labor, and for the most part these poems are quite creditably rendered. The com- 
ments and interpretations which accompany the poems, however, are less re- 
warding and as much in need of reinterpretation for the Western reader as those 
to be found elsewhere in the book. It does not tell us very much, for example, 
about the poetic achievement and significance of Ishikawa Takuboku, to say 
that, “he accomplished more in the field of the tanka than in that of the new 
poetry; still, concerning its intellectual content, he built a watch-tower to view 
the prospects for Taishd poetry”’ (p. 367). In some cases, indeed, it seems to the 
reader that these comments are not only baffling, but even misleading. In the 
discussion of the haiku poet Takahama Kyoshi, for example, is found the follow- 
ing passage (pp. 443-444): 

In contrast with Hekigot6 whose poetical intuition penetrated precisely into the intricacy 
of nature, Kyoshi faced nature in a tranquil mood, and, reducing the objects into simple 
images, displayed anelegant taste. His predilection for human interest themes corresponded 
to his interest in renku (chain-style haiku poetry). In the following exam ples, Kyoshi has 
conjured up an imaginary world, full of romantic appeal: 

Horo-horo to Nuns crying silently 


Nakiau ama ya To each other— 
Wasabizuke The hotness of horse-radish pickles 


Kari miru ya Two faces* 
Namida ni nureshi Looking at wild geese 


Kao futatsu Wet with tears 
* of the nuns in the previous poem 


To the English or American reader, familiar with his own literary and cultural 
traditions, the words, ‘an imaginary world, full of romantic appeal,’ might 
evoke an echo of “The same [voice] that ofttimes hath/ Charm’d magic case- 
ments opening on the foam/ Of perilous seas,/ In faery lands forlorn,”’ and he 
would be justified in attempting to find in the two poems quoted something 
analogous to the romantic quality of these lines of Keats. To the present writer, 
however, the two haiku by Kyoshi appear to be pervaded, not by any such spirit, 
but rather, by a humorous, ironic, perhaps even a somewhat cynical quality, 
such as is associated with the genre of epigrammatic and humorous haiku known 
as senryt. The first poem (of which the second line might be changed to read 
“together” rather than ‘‘to each other’’) might be paraphrased as follows: ‘“I'wo 
nuns are seen weeping together—a sad scene with overtones of romantic pathos. 
But they are not weeping over some secret grief, mutually shared: it is the hot 
condiment that causes their tears to flow.’’ The second poem, interpreted in 
relation to the first, might then be paraphrased: ‘‘As they look up at the wild 
geese flying overhead, the faces of the two nuns are wet with tears—another 
pathetic scene, which shows the depth of the emotional sensibilities of the two 
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principals, who react in traditional and approved fashion to this sight, sym- 
bolizing the sadness of autumn. But their tears are not evoked by the pathos of 
the scene: it is still the hot condiment having its effect.’ In other words, what 
might at first glance seem romantic and pathetic is really not so. Things are not 
what they seem: the truth is humorous and ironical. It may well be that the re- 
viewer’s interpretation of these poems is mistaken, but he ventures to suggest 
that it is an obvious one if the two poems are related. Here, as elsewhere in the 
book, we have the right to ask more of both editor and translator. The latter, 
unless his translation is to be merely an uninspired and uncritical rendition of 
the original text, should accept the role of interpreter as well as translator. 
Knowing his audience, he should feel free to adapt his translation so as to convey 
to the reader as fully and as sympathetically as possible the mood and intent of 
the original. This is particularly true with traditional Japanese poetry, which is 
brief, frequently ambiguous, and loaded with overtones. But the observation is 
still valid even in the case of straightforward expository prose. 

Another point which deserves comment is the problem of the double standard 
of criticism exercised by the author. The Westerner, trained to reject such a 
standard in a scholarly work, may be baffled by the statement: ““The Meiji Em- 
peror was a poet who was closely related to the Keien School as regards the 
mode of composition, but his elevated style, which arose from his noble per- 
sonality, placed him above any of the schools” (p. 368). This is no doubt an 
expression of a laudable patriotism, but it has no place in a work intended for 
Western consumption. Either the Emperor Meiji as a poet should be omitted 
from the discussion altogether, or his work should be judged by the same stand- 
ards as that of the other individuals discussed. Here is a typical case in which 
the translator should have exercised his judgment as interpreter and adaptor. 

Finally, since the present work makes very little reference to contemporary 
events in Meiji life and history, it is all the more important that the significance 
of those few allusions which are made to contemporary happenings should be 
clear. Unannotated references to the “scandalous Shémaky6 (Magic Mirror) 
Case (1901)” in connection with Yosano Tekkan (p. 379), and the ‘‘lése-majesté 
affair at the First High School,” in connection with Uchimura Kanzo (p. 574), 
are not, without some elucidation, likely to throw much light on the characters 
and achievements of these men. These events are not, to the reviewer’s knowl- 
edge, mentioned in the standard histories of the period in Western languages, 
and the reader for whom this work is intended cannot, of course, be expected to 
hunt down such references in Japanese biographical and literary encyclopedias. 
The translator should have recognized these difficulties and have provided some 
additional information on the cases mentioned. 

Despite the very serious shortcomings of this work, it nevertheless contains a 
few fascinating hints and suggestions as to the motivations and preoccupations 
of Meiji men of letters which might reward further study. We learn, for example, 
that ‘the reason that Shoy6 came to write Shédsetsu Shinzui is that from his 
youth he had the intention of clarifying literary theory; the immediate reason, 
however, is that while at Tokyo University, during a final examination in an 
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English literature course, he was asked by the professor, who was an Englishman, 
to write a character analysis of Queen Gertrude in Hamlet, but because he wrote 
primarily a moral critique, he received a low grade. He profited by this experi- 
ence, and under the guidance of Takada Hampd he began to read criticism of 
Western novels. Such reading resulted in his later introducing a new style into 
the Meiji novel” (pp. 74-75). This observation raises a number of interesting 
questions. What were the relationships between the westernized intellectuals of 
early Meiji and their foreign teachers? To what extent was the formation of 
literary coteries which espoused this or that -ism as a total explanation of the 
meaning of life and the function of literature inspired by highly personal motives? 
These are some of the sociological and biographical problems connected with 
literature which could be investigated by Japanese scholars, with their enviable 
command of details, and would arouse an enthusiastic interest among Western 
students. 

It is no pleasure to express such a generally unfavorable opinion of a publica- 
tion from which so much might have been expected. The points raised above, 
however, have been raised in the sincere wish that they may prove of some use 
as a guide for the future. Let us hope that the expectations of the Western reader 
will be rewarded in the forthcoming volumes of the Centenary Cultural Council 
Series, 
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Feudalism in History. Ed. Rusuron Cou.Born. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. xiv, 439. Bibliographies, Index. $8.50. 

This collective volume is something of a boot-strap operation; it begins with a 
short general essay on the idea of feudalism, continues more or less deductively 
with special studies of eight histories (including Chinese, Japanese, and Indian) 
which may have illustrated this idea, and concludes with a long comparative 
essay re-educing the generalization, and refining it, on the basis of the studies. 
Among the latter, Derk Bodde’s on China, a calm synthesis of views sometimes 
acrimoniously held, accepts a feudal tag for the Chou period and emphasizes 
structure and social prerequisites. Edwin O. Reischauer, for Japan, adds more of 
the time dimension—in what way and to what culmination does feudalism work 
itself out? The Indian material seems relatively intractable; Daniel Thorner 
simply does not have enough straw to make bricks. The aim of the whole is to 
test for repetition, or uniformities, in history. 

Such inquiries may help to clarify individual histories (as this book does, to a 
large extent) or garble them (Toynbee). It depends on whether the uniformity is 
treated as an intellectual construct, forcing the historian to comparison, or is 
given ontological standing, forcing analogy on histories. The cause of historical 
sophistication, perception of the mutual relevance of areas of specialization, is 
admirable. However, the historian’s proper end, it would seem, is not demon- 
stration that individual histories are remarkably similar, in some morphological 
sense (which leaves one at the point of gee-whiz mystification, rather than 
knowledge), but that a principle for explaining one history—if it really ex- 
plains, really establishes some unity among manifold data—has a part to play, as 
a point of theoretical departure, in explaining other and dissimilar ones. 

Joseph R. Strayer, dealing here with Western Europe, speaks naturally about 
feudalism as a concept native to his area. For him, the problems of definition are 
problems in the interpretation of Western phenomena. No question of value is 
involved, and Reischauer, first of the specialists in a non-Western history to 
follow Strayer, quite rightly, I believe, without any misconceived truculence on 
behalf of “Asia,” accepts this assumption that Western Europe had the proto- 
type of feudalism, an abstraction, he acknowledges, from some of the facts of 
early European history. For feudalism is a name an historian attaches to a 
combination of things from an individual history—one must start somewhere. 
But the combination deserves a name only insofar as the things seem appro- 
priate to one another, making a little world, not just a chance association, and the 
more inclusively or complexly any other individual history seems to yield the 
same combination (as Japanese history, on Reischauer’s showing, has a quasi- 
European feudalism from the ninth to the nineteenth century), the more con- 
clusively the historian possesses a world of data and no mere association. He has 
grounds for assuming that certain things belong together in history—lke the 
private possession of political authority, and the slight degree of separation of 
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leadership functions, and the other characteristics which Coulborn concludes 
belong together in the combination, “feudalism.” 

Now, ‘belonging together” does not imply that one of these elements in the 
combination cannot exist in history without the other. Post-Han bureaucratic 
Chinese society had the second of the ‘feudal’ characteristics just mentioned 
(Chinese officials were supposed to be more omnicompetent than specialized), 
but not the first. “Belonging together” implies, rather, that if the term, ‘“feudal- 
ism,” is being correctly applied, certain characteristics must be present jointly. 
That is why imperial China cannot be called feudal, and why Bodde is right, in a 
specific instance, to reject a verdict of feudalism for the Northern Wei realm, 
even though one component of feudalism, peasant confinement to an allotted 
plot of land, may possibly be identified. 

What redeems this from being semantic haggling is the fact that the world of 
data in feudalism, the necessary ingredients in the combination, are both static 
and dynamic. Feudalism has both structure and process—its typical institutions 
and values, on the one hand, and tendencies, on the other. Facts about where it is 
going are some of the facts that establish what it is. Accordingly, what an his- 
torian may be seeking if he tests a society for feudalism is not the sheer joy of 
label-pinning but the perception of one of the label’s implications—that capi- 
talism is on the way. Thus, the distinction between feudal medieval Japan and 
non-feudal imperial China may be invoked (as it is, cryptically, by Reischauer, 
but not at all by Coulborn in the long comparative study) to throw light on the 
relatively easy emergence of Japan into the modern capitalistic world. 

It is just here that the distinction becomes important between actual repetition 
of a system in different histories, and applicability of the conception of the system 
to analysis of different histories. If, judging from European history and strength- 
ening the judgment with a Japanese parallel, we conclude that one of the char- 
acteristics of feudalism is its forming a matrix for the evolution of capitalism, 
then—as long as we look for actual historical analogy—Chou China, despite its 
“static” affinities with foreign feudal systems, is removed from consideration in 
this context. For Chou China evolved into a Confucian bureaucratic society which 
diverged from capitalism on many points. Should we try, then, to save the Chou 
for feudalism by paring down the list of characteristics in the feudal combi- 
nation? Should we try the opposite expedient, saving feudalism for the Chou by 
admitting all sorts of variations in characteristics to shelter under the same 
heading? But what is the good of preserving, by any expedient, an abstraction 
from history at the cost of dismissing the raw historical problems to which it 
ought to be relevant? Coulborn deals safely and sanely with feudalism; he re- 
spects individuality and never forces his uniformity into histories against the 
facts; through demonstrations of repetitions, with subtle feeling for periodization, 
he leaves us a useful minimum of characteristics which seem to belong together— 
but he largely fails to treat “feudalism” as a means of comparison and not an end 
in historical inquiry, to bring it as a tool of analysis to historical eras in which, as 
a term of description, deriving from the prototype, it cannot strictly apply. 

If we define feudalism so as to make the origins of capitalism relevant, and if we 
view Chou China as feudal enough, on so many counts, that capitalist develop- 
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ment should theoretically be expected, then the application here of the idea of 
feudalism points up a question: what are the forces inhibiting Chinese capitalism 
even while an ostensibly feudal, hence potentially capitalist society evolves into 
something anti-feudal—something, but not the capitalism which comes in the 
Western sequence? Or, to give the question a positive twist—why does a hypo- 
thetical feudalism yield to a bureaucratic society, which is not only anti-feudal 
but anti-capitalist as well? The feudal hypothesis explains so much of Chou 
China that one is prompted to ask why it does not explain the whole. And the 
question forces reflection: however natural the progression into Chou feudalism 
may have been, the progression out was untypical (and the system as a whole, 
then, compromised as a feudal type) because, perhaps, in the Chinese environ- 
ment down to modern times, centrally directed bureaucratic action, anti-feudal 
by nature, may have been a sine qua non of a viable social order. This is far from 
saying that such action always existed; it implies only that, in the last analysis, 
would-be feudal power could not be power, for the world it ruled would be too 
distressed and disturbed to support any stable base of power. Recurrent bureau- 
cratic exploitation (or abortively feudalizing attrition) of an anti-feudal state 
power seems—without capitalism and yet with economic advantage—to have 
superseded a feudal type of exploitation of land withdrawn from the reach of the 
state. 

Measured against the Western idea of feudalism, the undeniable qualitative 
change between pre-Ch‘in and post-Ch‘in society can be seen as transition from 
an incompletely feudal to an anti-feudal society; the inception of the latter, since 
it is also anti-capitalist—a permanent depressant of capitalism, in fact—com- 
prises the incompleteness of the former. The Confucianism of imperial bureau- 
cratic China seems equidistant from feudalism and capitalism, and the feudal 
ideal type, helping us to define by exclusion both the actuality and potentiality of 
Confucianism, is the key to comprehension of this dual isolation. 

Confucian intellectuality runs counter to the feudal admiration of martial 
vigor. War is mainly for the young, and Confucian opposition to a chivalric code 
of heroes was a turn to the elders, to learning over courage, and to a system of 
examinations of learning as the ideal road to power and prestige, circumventing 
those juridical guarantees of status which feudalism accorded to birth. And the 
examinations stressed a traditional learning, not original thought, because age 
over youth means not only counsellor over warrior but old over new—the rule of 
precedent, the rule of example. 

Such a reverence for precedent may sound close to feudalism, but feudal spokes- 
men (as Strayer points out) dwell extensively on tradition only when feudalism 
is coming to be obsolete and under fire. Actually, Confucianism is separated from 
feudalism, not linked to it, by precedent-seeking, since Confucian traditionalism 
is based on rejection of fa-chih, the rule of law (a contrived system which man 
may change), in favor of te-chih, the rule of virtue, radiated by example. Con- 
fucian society is meant to be a stable moral network—hence pinned to prior- 
existing truths, so that change of heart must always preclude change of system— 
not a precarious legal network, like feudalism. 

The affinity of feudalism with capitalism (which Confucianism lacks) is here, 
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in their common dependence on law and contract. Max Weber (anxious to make 
a negative proof of his famous Protestant ethic-to-European capitalism thesis, by 
showing the quite non-Protestant Confucian ethic as the inhibitor of otherwise 
probable capitalism in China) assumed that in the long centuries of prominence 
of the Confucian ethic Chinese society was more strongly proto-capitalist than 
European feudal society. He did this by failing to stress the continuity of con- 
tractual legalism in European history and concentrating on such things as the 
apparently common cause which modern capitalist and imperial Chinese society 
pressed against feudal primogeniture. But the cause is not common. Rather, 
feudalism had the closer tie to capitalism, since, in both, the legal identification 
of person with property was established; feudal class-freeze and property-freeze 
had only to be swept away, by the revolution they encouraged, for capitalist 
individualism to grow. But in imperial China the principle of anti-primogeniture 
was part of a system of familial communalism which, while anti-feudal enough 
(feudalism being based on contract rather than kinship), consistently blocked 
that identification of property with person so essential to capitalism, to capitalist 
requirements of clear-cut, unequivocal, multiple, and rapid commercial decisions. 
And revolution to remove that anti-capitalist block was historically aborted by 
the relatively free traditional social mobility which ideally comes so close to a 
capitalist characteristic. 

The high degree of stability which this account attributes to Chinese society in 
the Confucian period, that long interval between feudalism (or what would have 
been feudalism if the interval had not occurred) and capitalism which Japanese 
history missed, was intellectually captured in the examination-idea, anti-feudal 
in conception and anti-capitalist in effect. The Japanese had shuffled it off as they 
moved irrevocably into a feudal age from a T‘ang-inspired would-be bureaucratic 
one, and feudalism never cast the spell which the examination-ridden Con- 
fucian society did against capitalist modernism or anti-traditionalism and new 
ideas from the modern Western capitalistic world. For nineteenth-century 
Japanese leaders, whose feudal origins made their status rest on assumptions of 
birth rather than on assumptions of possession of a given corpus of knowledge, 
had a greater intellectual flexibility than Chinese literati, the heirs of anti-feudal 
ages. 

So much for a possible application of Coulborn’s theme to the bulk of Chinese 
history. Anti-feudal ages get little play in his study. Alternatives to feudalism and 
feudal shots that missed are carefully identified, but capitalism gets scarcely any 
mention. Political criteria are explicitly given primacy when Coulborn passes on 
titles to feudalism, which may account for the fact that even primogeniture, 
another economically important subject, never turns up in the general compara- 
tive essay. This highly interesting, richly comparative work defines cases that 
deserve to be known as feudalism in history; what remains, however, to be de- 
fined is the role of the idea of feudalism in historical thinking. 


JosePpH R. LEVENSON 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Indiana University Conference on Oriental-Western Literary Relations. 
Id. Horst Frenz and G. L. ANperson. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955. xii, 241. $4.50. 

The increase of interest in the study of literatures outside the European tra- 
dition, one of the happier developments in the academic world of recent years, 
led to the conference held in 1954 at Indiana University on ‘“Oriental-Western 
Literary Relations.’ The present volume, based on papers delivered at this con- 
ference, is a praiseworthy publication and deserves the support of persons pro- 
fessionally interested in any oriental literatures. 

“Oriental” is admittedly a vague term. As used here, it includes literature 
written all the way from southern Spain to Japan, leaving as “Western” only 
the westernmost fringes of the Eurasian continent and the (until recently) 
uncivilized wilderness of America. It is obvious from the geographical extent of 
the “Orient”? that its neglect in the teaching given at most universities is in- 
defensible; it is also clear that the common ‘Oriental’ heritage of a poet in 
Seville or Fez with one in Kyoto or Peking cannot have been very close. And yet 
there is a meaning in giving in one volume so broad a survey of non-European 
literatures. 

One of the common problems of “Oriental” writers in recent years, as we can 
gather from this book, has been the adoption of the colloquial language in place 
of a formal written language. This problem has varied from country to country, 
but that it has been faced alike by writers in Egypt, Bengal, China, and Japan 
deserves our attention, and in itself suggests a reason why the literature of the 
“Orient”? at points seems skimpy when compared with European literature. It 
surely comes as a shock when (p. 225) a scholar of Chinese literature informs us 
that only one “Chinese novel of importance” remains to be translated, the other 
six already existing in English versions. Are there then only seven novels of im- 
portance in Chinese literature? And, we may ask, are there even that many 
(until recently at least) in Japanese literature? And none at all before the twen- 
tieth century in Arabic literature? One is tempted to form the conclusion that the 
writing of novels requires a mastery of colloquial prose, such as was widely 
achieved in seventeenth-century Europe, but. which in China and Japan was 
achieved only sporadically by individual masters. 

Other similarities between different ‘‘Oriental’’ literatures are perhaps for- 
tuitious, but nonetheless interesting. The first essay in the volume, ‘Sanskrit 
Poetry and Sanskrit Poetics” by D. H. H. Ingalls, a brilliant introduction to the 
subject, struck me as having relevance to Japanese literature as well. For ex- 
ample when he writes (p. 17), “the pun is one of the techniques by which Sanskrit 
poets seek to achieve suggestion, to force a larger content into their miniature 
mould” or when he writes, “it is the power of suggestion that is the peculiar 
glory of Sanskrit poetry,” one is startled by the exact applicability of these 
remarks to Japanese poetry, particularly because they are not equally true of 
most other literatures. These are not the only points of resemblance, but they 
suffice to show how comparative literature may be extended beyond the familiar 
practice of comparing “Oriental” and Western examples. 
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None of the other essays has the authority and illuminating informativeness of 
the first one. Some are useful, others exasperating. This may point less to the 
abilities of the writers of the essays than to the varying nature of the material 
with which they must deal. It is also true that although some of the essays are 
models of scholarly accuracy they seem less suited to the task of introducing the 
subject to an interested outsider than to the different requirements of a reference 
book. This I found true of the essay on Arabic poetics. Again, the essay on 
twentieth-century Japanese literature seems unnecessarily bound by the rather 
arid systems of classification adopted by many modern Japanese critics. Un- 
doubtedly some earnest students of modern Japanese literature would like to 
know the membership of the Newly Arisen Aesthetic School or the New Psycho- 
logical School or the four sub-groups of the Neo-romanticist School, but to the 
person approaching the subject for the first time such categories are surely less 
stimulating than a more direct approach to the problems faced by modern 
writers and their responses. 

The two essays, ‘‘Man and Nature in Chinese Philosophy” and ‘‘Man and 
Nature in Chinese Literature,” are exactly what the titles lead us to expect. The 
fact that they are masses of platitudes does not necessarily mean that they are 
false, but as essays written in 1954 they surely should be more immediate than 
they are. One smooth generalization after another slides down our unresisting 
maws, and we are left with an impression of chinotserie so charming that it is 
ungrateful to complain. ‘The double emphasis on humanism and naturalism 
has produced a spirit of catholicity, tolerance, pacifism and humor that has 
become the hallmark of Chinese culture” (p. 159). This is the world of the 
“Wisdom of the East,’’ Okakura Kakuzo and The Book of Tea, and all the other 
delightful works in their tradition, but if adequate for the readers of 1910 they 
are not what we need today in an attempt to understand Chinese culture. 

The essay by Achilles Fang tracing the influences of imagism and Whitmanism 
on recent Chinese poetry is of exceptional interest, showing among other things 
how the imagist movement, which originally received some inspiration from 
Chinese poetry, was one of the direct influences on the new Chinese literature. 
The essay is written with Fang’s customary erudition. I would quarrel only with 
his version of Aucassin’s question, ‘En paradis qu’ai je a faire’ (quoted by him in 
a text for which I find no authorization). Surely in this context a more suitable 
translation would be, ‘““‘What would I be doing in heaven?” Fang’s concluding 
remarks on recent developments in Chinese poetry are likely to remind us of 
Lenin’s pregnant statement, ‘“The emotions are not skilled workers.’”! 

It is not possible to discuss in detail other essays in the book. I found Bishop’s 
on “Prosodic Elements in T‘ang Poetry,’”’ McKinnon’s on ‘‘Tanka and Haiku,” 
and Y. P. Mei’s on “Modern Chinese Literature” particularly useful and well- 
written. If this book is not ideal, we have no business to complain. It lies with us 
to continue this pioneering work and write an even better book. 

DonaLp KEENE 
Columbia University 





1See Ern Malley, The Darkening Ecliptic (Melbourne, 1944) (reprinted from Angry 
Penguins). 
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China and the Cold War. A Study in International Politics. By MicHart 
Linpsay (Lord Lindsay of Birker). New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. xv, 286. Maps, Appendix, Index. $3.75. 

Lord Lindsay, who is now a Senior Fellow in the Department of International 
Relations at the Australian National University, lived from 1941 to 1945 in the 
communist area of northwest China and enjoyed an unusual opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of prominent Communists and of observing life under 
communist rule as it was in those days. In this book however, as the title sug- 
gests, he is concerned not with the internal affairs of Communist China but with 
her international relations, and especially with the question of how she can live at 
peace with the West. 

The Chinese Communists are never tired of proclaiming their desire for peace. 
Yet their actions seem constantly to give the lie to their words. Britain, in 
particular, during the past six years has made every effort to establish friendly 
relations, but has seen her overtures spurned in the most insulting manner. To a 
non-Communist, it appears incredible that the Chinese leaders should be at one 
and the same time both sincere in their desire for peace and rational in their 
behaviour. The general view is that they are insincere and rational. However a 
more careful investigation of their beliefs will lead us to conclude that they are 
sincere but irrational—‘‘they operate in a state of emotional and mental con- 
fusion in which various widespread influences that tend to make human be- 
haviour irrational are strengthened by a faith in the Communist dogmatic system. 
And no action from outside China which does not somehow produce a change in 
this Chinese attitude is likely to produce more than a limited and temporary 
improvement in international relations.’’ What sort of action is possible from our 
side? In the first place, we must omit no opportunity of presenting our case to the 
Chinese. Whenever it is possible non-Communists ought to form part of the 
foreign delegations attending the various congresses in Peking, and they ought 
to have the courage, for instance, to appeal in the most public manner to the 
Chinese people not to allow themselves to be used as the tools of Soviet im- 
peralism. Such a demonstration would have a profound effect and news of it 
would be carried by word of mouth from one end of China to the other. If they 
were not allowed freedom of speech, they could withdraw from the delegation, 
an action which, again, would not be without effect. There are many other ways 
in which our point of view could be brought to the notice of individual Com- 
munists, even in the routine matters of administration. For instance, the Chinese 
are very reluctant to grant visas to British subjects, yet a Chinese official will 
frequently apply for a British visa. In such a case, he ought to be asked on his 
application form to state on what grounds he seeks for better treatment than 
that granted to British subjects by his government. This may well lead him to 
think things over for himself. It is true that means of communication are too 
well-controlled by the Peking government for us to have much chance of putting 
our point of view to the general Chinese public, but the very stringency of the 
measures taken to safeguard orthodoxy suggests that the communist leaders 
think that many of their followers are still far from stable in their beliefs. Apart 
from this active propaganda, we must take care that our case is not spoiled by 
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our support of reactionary or unworthy causes. As far as Britain is concerned, 
this means that she ought to be far more outspoken in her criticism of those 
aspects of American policy that she feels to be wrong. 

Such, with very great brevity, is the gist of Lord Lindsay’s book. Now it is 
obvious that the central point around which the whole discussion turns is this 
business of “‘peace.’’ Do the Chinese Communists really want ‘‘peace’’? If they 
do, are they acting rationally in order to enjoy ‘“‘peace’’? Surely, if we are called 
upon to answer these questions, we are entitled, in our turn, to ask our questioner 
what he means by “‘peace’’? A very long time ago, Tacitus noticed that the word 
may carry strange meanings. Yet Lord Lindsay leaves it without interpretation. 

Now an ordinary man, without any claim to being an expert on Chinese 
affairs, will surely believe that the Peking government is bound for a long time to 
come to go to very great lengths to avoid finding itself in a full war with the 
United States, as such a catastrophe would mean the end of that government and 
all it stands for. In this sense, there is no reason to doubt that the Chinese Com- 
munists sincerely desire peace. Yet, at the same time, they very naturally wish 
to strengthen the communist state inside China and to increase Chinese power 
and prestige in the outside world, and in both these purposes they have succeeded 
to a very marked degree. One can hardly believe today that it is‘only eight years 
since Britain could ignore the Chinese protests over the status of Kowloon City 
and only seven years since the Amethyst was sent up the Yangtze. But the 
question is whether Chinese behaviour in foreign affairs has been rational in that 
it has been compatible with the Chinese purpose of avoiding a full war with 
America? The Chinese intervention in Korea is a very strong case in point. 
Lord Lindsay maintains it was ‘‘mainly the result of ignorance and confusion 
about the outside world.’ Yet in its outcome it was a most resounding success— 
a success bought, it is true, at what, for a country other than China, would be a 
high cost in manpower—and it has without any doubt brought China a very great 
accession of political and military prestige, especially in Asiatic countries. Even 
the one great blow in the field of propaganda that the Communists suffered, 
namely the refusal of prisoners-of-war to return to China, has by this time been 
more or less forgotten. For example, Lord Lindsay, while attaching great im- 
portance to the matter of the prisoners, still maintains that the communist 
government of China would quite possibly survive a free election. And we have 
no reason to believe that the American government seriously contemplated un- 
dertaking a full war against China. The most that seems to have been thought of 
was the bombing of certain bases in Manchuria, which would certainly have in- 
flicted injuries on the Communists, but would not have shaken their hold on 
China, and would have been interpreted in Europe and Asia as a mere futile ex- 
hibition of anger. The device of calling the Chinese troops “volunteers” shows in 
its own way how the Peking government was trying to avoid provoking a full 
war. Indeed, so far from wallowing in ignorance and confusion, the Chinese seem 
to have been remarkably well informed about public opinion in the West and to 
have acted with decision and prudence. And it would take a great deal of boldness 
for anybody to assert that this policy which has also achieved a considerable 
success in Indo-China has not a great future before it in Southeast Asia. 
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If we view the matter in this way, and it is submitted with confidence that the 
weight of the evidence should incline us to do so, then there is no need for us to 
fall back on Lord Lindsay’s hypothesis of Chinese irrationality. 

Lord Lindsay has very hard things to say of some other foreigners who have 
ventured into Chinese affairs. He may well be justified, but surely it is now high 
time to pass an Act of Oblivion on what was said about China before 1949. After 
all, he himself was decidedly sympathetic towards the Chinese Communists in 
those days, and this book shows his disillusion. Not that he admits his old 
opinions were founded on his errors of judgment. On the contrary he thinks that 
there has been ‘“‘a progressive deterioration in the standards of the Chinese 
Communist Party,” a metamorphosis which apparently began immediately after 
his own departure from the communist areas. However, even in 1949 “the absence 
of terrorism in Communist China was in striking contrast not only to other 
communist countries but also to the Kuomintang regime.’’ Such a statement 
could not have been made by a man who was really well informed about what was 
going on outside the big cities. We need not go to Kuomintang sources. The 
Shanghai weekly Kuan Ch‘a, an organ of “‘liberal-democratic” opinion, which was 
published from the middle of 1946 until it was shut down by the Nationalist 
authorities in December 1948, used to lean over backwards to say favourable 
things about the Communists, and carried many reports of a highly laudatory 
nature about the communist areas. In the issues of March 6th and March 13th, 
1948, to take an instance almost at random, there is a description of a visit to a 
communist area in Shantung in the summer of 1946 which had been suppressed 
before because of its pro-communist tendency. The author tells us at length of 
public trials, resembling those carried on later in Peking and Shanghai, and was 
himself present when a German Catholic priest and a group of nuns were publicly 
tried at a place called Ho-tse for conspiring with the enemy to cause the death 
of Chinese citizens and for stealing tiles from the City Temple. The crowd was 
very menacing and the mayor explained with complacency that it was hard to 
restrain them, as many of them had actually seen the bodies of those who had 
met their death through the old priest. In this case the accused would not be 
killed, but there had been frequent killings which the writer thought regrettable 
but inevitable. And all this was in 1946, when the Chinese Communist Party 
was only at the beginning of its “progressive deterioration.” We might have 
thought that some inkling of what was going on could have managed to reach 
Lord Lindsay. But apparently it was not until Chinese Communist delegates 
were rude to a British Lord Mayor and to some Labour M.P.’s in 1950 that he 
began to feel let down, and to fancy that the Communists were not abiding by 
the assurances they had given him the year before. 

Lord Lindsay tells us that “at the conference on Freedom of Information in 
1948, the representatives of the Western powers were seriously handicapped in 
stating an effective case against the Communist representatives by their re- 
luctance to admit that some of the Western press was even worse than the 
Communist press” and he himself maintains that “one can find, especially in 
America, falsifications of Chinese history quite as bad as anything published 
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by the Communists.” He produces an example. General Wedemeyer in a speech 
in 1946 revealed his belief that the Chinese empire in the nineteenth century 
“consisted essentially of feudal dynasties, whose leaders, or warlords, paid 
tribute to the Emperor,” and went on to praise the achievements of that great 
leader Chiang Kai-shek, who, he suggested, was devoted to the principle of free 
enterprise. It is clear that General Wedemeyer would never pass an examination 
in Chinese history, and Lord Lindsay quite justly points out the error of sup- 
posing that the Kuomintang favoured free enterprise in the American sense. 
But, seriously, is this of the slightest importance? Does Lord Lindsay really 
think that mistakes of this kind, resulting from a lack of acquaintance with 
Chinese affairs, are to be mentioned in the same breath with the Communist 
fabrications? Why does he not simply prove his point by giving us an American 
falsification of Chinese history ‘‘quite as bad”’ as the Communist stories of germ 
warfare? Indeed, Lord Lindsay seems far too apt to make mountains out of 
molehills. For instance, it is common knowledge that the authorities in Chungking 
retained contact with some of the civil and military officials of the Wang Ching- 
wei regime. We learn from Lord Lindsay that General Ho Ying-ch‘in told the 
American Air Force that it would be safe for American airmen to make forced 
landings in certain areas held by ‘‘puppet’”’ units, as he had sufficient authority 
with these latter to secure the return of any such Americans. To most people, 
all this would seem a commendable example of old-fashioned Chinese common- 
sense, but Lord Lindsay will have no truck with it and denounces it as “evidence 
of Kuomintang-Japanese collaboration.” As Lord Lindsay tells us himself that 
General Ho was at pains to explain to his American friends that he was able to 


make such an arrangement only because the “puppet” troops had comparatively 
few Japanese attached to them, it is not easy to see how he can have arrived 
at such a conclusion. 


Henry McA.eavy 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
l/niversity of London 


Reactions in Communist China: An Analysis of Letters to Newspaper 
Editors. By Cuar.es K. A. Wana. Technical Research Report No. 33. xi, 
115. 

Some Basic Conceptions and Rules of Conduct of Chinese Communism 
(Initial Collation towards the Conceptual and Operational Code of Chinese 
Communist Leaders). By Stv-Mina Curvu. Research Memorandum No. 34. 
xi, 39. 

The Family Revolution in Communist China. By Wen-Hut C. Cuen. 
Research Memorandum No. 35. xii, 65. 

Chinese Communist Anti-Americanism and The Resist-America Aid- 
Korea Campaign. By Wen-Hu1 C. Cuen. Research Memorandum No. 
36. xiv, 22. 

The Control of Teachers in Communist China: a Socio-Political Study. 
By Cuartes K. 8. Wana. Technical Research Report No. 36. x, 61. 
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Five reports of the Human Resources Research Institute, China Documents 
Project. Lackland Air Force Base, Texas: Air Force Personnel and Training 
Research Center, 1955. 

These five reports were written for the 1951-53 Chinese Documents Project, 
executed under contract by the Human Resources Research Institute and pub- 
lished by the Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center at the Lackland 
Air Force Base in Texas, as part of the general task assigned the Project—‘‘the 
delineation of the psychological and sociological vulnerabilities of the Chinese 
Communist regime.”’ 

Psychologist Charles K. A. Wang analyzed 1,366 letters published 1949-52 in 
six newspapers in four mainland towns, to uncover popular reactions. He metic- 
ulously categorized letters and correspondents, but faced obvious imponderables: 
51% of the writers were not identified by occupation and many of this group 
presumably belonged to the newspapers’ ‘“‘correspondents networks” (he esti- 
mated 8% might be “independent” writers); 14% of the letters were signed by 
two or more persons jointly, 21 % were in the names of groups; and many letters 
were devoted to current topics having a high propaganda priority. From that 
minute sampling of thoughts voiced in a controlled press by unknown persons for 
obscure reasons, Dr. Wang concludes that ‘‘The letters reveal definite signs of 
weakness or implications of vulnerability in Communist China—within the 
Communist organization, among the masses of people, and in the new society 
generally. 

Sin-Ming Chiu, who served in the Nationalist Ministry of Information 1945- 
47, notes that his study of the Chinese Communist operational code “has been 
inspired by Nathan Leites’ The Operational Code of the Politburo,” and that “much 
of the content of the study roughly parallels Dr. Leites’.’”’ Under such headings as 
“On War” and “Effective Action,” he buttresses postulated axioms like ‘““Revolu- 
tion is violence’”’ and ‘‘Action is far more important than theory” by quotations 
from Mao Tse-tung and other Communist sources. This pattern fails to provide 
new insights into Chinese Communist motivations, as is suggested by the study’s 
fumbling ending: “The opportunism of the Chinese Communists may .. . ex- 
plain their otherwise inscrutable behavior... And their adamant attitude in 
dealing with foreign nations may turn into compromise and vice versa, depending 
on whether such actions serve to enhance the Communists’ power position.” 

The Family Revolution in Communist China is an excellent study of the impact 
of the new Chinese order on the ancient Chinese family system and the role of 
women. Mrs. Wen-hui C. Chen records how communist administrators have gone 
far beyond the limits of the 1950 Marriage Law to interfere arbitrarily in love, 
marriage and divorce, and intra-family relationships. As she describes it, the 
communist aim is more than extirpation of ‘feudalistic remnants’’: it contem- 
plates integration of the family revolution with the overall revolution, and in- 
troduction of family elements into State processes, as well. Mrs. Chen suggests 
that, with love between the sexes converted essentially into a cold partnership for 
service to the State and children ‘“‘become liabilities instead of assets to their 
parents,” the incentives for a fruitful family life may be reduced in China. She 
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believes that some reverse trend can eventually be expected in China; neverthe- 
less, “‘when the Communist rulers decide to enforce such reversionary measures 
for the well-being of the Communist state, there will be more conflicts, disor- 
ganization, and tragedy.” 

In her second report, Mrs. Chen faithfully depicts the Resist-America Aid- 
Korea Movement. She notes that the Chinese people have not yet fully accepted 
anti-Americanism, and hopefully opines that “‘concealed doubts and skepticism 
may lead... to difficulties for the Communist rulers in the future.” This is to 
mistake the direction of the process: the fund of Chinese goodwill for the U.S.A. 
is being eroded away, not built up. And there is an important omission: the 
author fails to bring out the inner significance of anti-Americanism for the con- 
solidation of communist power at home, and in China’s foreign affairs. 

Dr. Wang in his second work seeks the original inspiration for China’s new 
pedagogy in Mao Tse-tung’s “On New Democracy” and the 1949 Common 
Program but neglects, in this connection, the cheng feng movement for the cor- 
rection of unorthodoxy. He presents a prolix and repetitious description of the 
various measures used for molding and controlling the lower- and middle-school 
teacher. One conclusion he sets forth in his prefatory summary: “It is impossible 
to state at this time whether... the Communists will, in time, be able to sub- 
jugate all the teachers in China . . .’’ At the end of his work, he enlarges upon his 
earlier thought: “if domestic strife and international events are such as to en- 
courage rebellion, it is probable that the present difficulties constituting forces of 
resistance will grow to ever-increasing proportions until they become insur- 
mountable.”’ But this, he admits, ‘“‘Only time can tell.” 

Strategist Sun Tzu said, some two and a half millenia ago, “if you know the 
enemy and know yourself, you’ll not lose in a hundred battles; if you know your- 
self but don’t know the enemy, you’ll suffer a defeat for every victory...” 
Hence the Documents Project. But these five monographs in sum total do not 
contribute substantially to ‘‘the delineation of the psychological and sociological] 
. vulnerabilities of the Chinese Communist regime.” 

O. EpMunp CLuBB 


New York 


Guide to the Memorials of Seven Leading Officials of Nineteenth- 
Century China. Ed. Cuuna-t1 Cuana@ and Strantey Spector. Fore- 
word by Franz Michael. Prepared by the staff of the Modern Chinese 
History Project, University of Washington. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1955. xvi, 458 (mimeo.). Indices. $4.50. 

The volume consists of brief summaries, each limited to one sentence, of the 
memorials of seven leading Chinese officials of the period 1850-1900, namely, 
Hu Lin-i, Tseng Kuo-fan, Tso Tsung-t‘ang, Kuo Sung-tao, Tseng Kuo-ch‘iian, 
Li Hung-chang, and Chang Chih-tung. These are the men who held the Chinese 
Empire together during that crucial period in which one rebellion after another 
broke out against the Manchu dynasty. It was they who helped formulate 
China’s foreign policy and initiated internal reforms, limited though they were, 
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in the military, industrial, and educational fields so as to meet problems arising 
from the contact with the West. Their memorials, therefore, are valuable ma- 
terials for the study of the political, economic, and social developments of modern 
China. 

But while the editors should be congratulated on their selection of the seven 
officials included in the Guide, one cannot help wondering if some others should 
not be added. Men like Liu K‘un-i, Yiian Shih-k‘ai, and Sheng Hsiian-huai also 
played important roles in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and their 
papers often contain valuable material that cannot be found elsewhere. It is 
stated in the Foreword that Yiian Shih-k‘ai is excluded because he belongs to a 
later period. But this may well raise the question of whether the scope of the work 
should not be extended to the end of the Manchu dynasty rather than limited 
to the nineteenth century. 

It may be noted that the memorials, important as they are, constitute only 
part of the papers written by these statesmen. For any exhaustive study of 
modern China, one needs to go into tne other portions of their collected works, 
such as letters and telegrams. After the installation of telegraph lines in the 
1880’s, telegrams began to take the place of memorials as the usual form in which 
reports were made to the throne. Important and urgent matters had to be com- 
municated in telegrams to the Grand Council, which would be requested to 
memoralize the throne on behalf of the regional officials. Let us hope that the 
editors will be able to include such important materials in a future work. 

The present volume should be a useful tool for those who are engaged in 
research on nineteenth-century China. Besides the ingenious use of roman 
numerals to indicate the subject matter of the memorials, the editors’ bio- 
graphical notes on the memorialists and the Indices of names and subjects are 
also of assistance. 

CuesTerR C. TAN 
New York University 


4 Short History of Confucian Philosophy. By Liu Wv-cu1. Baltimore: 
Penguin, 1955. 299. Notes, Bibliography, Appendices, Index. 65¢. 

This little book is both more, and less, than a “history of Confucian phi- 
losophy.” It is more, because there is no one Confucian philosophy, in even that 
tenuous sense of oneness which historians of ideas recognize, but rather a con- 
geries of tendencies and counter-tendencies, of writers, statesmen, teachers, 
and scholars who as a group have in common perhaps only an expressed reverence 
for Confucius. Mr. Liu’s book is actually a jaunty account of the doings and 
sayings—both mythical and historical—of many of these people (as well as of 
others with whom they contended) from Confucius to our own time. And it is 
less than a history of Confucian philosophy, because its author’s desire is to 
present this history as a lively tale. Sometimes this leads to mere silliness (“A 
Great Ju Rises in the East”; ‘“‘The Brave New World of Education”). A more 
serious result is that the author’s eye is drawn toward material—often anec- 
dotal—which makes good copy, while it wavers when focussed upon complexities 
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of potential philosophic interest. He in fact appears not to sense what a pre- 
sentation of his subject would have to be like in order “to claim for it a place 
in world philosophy,” as he hopes. There is no attempt to treat the ideas even 
of one man in such a way as to show their interconnections or inconsistencies. 
Instead of analysis, the author prefers a simple combination of quotation and 
paraphrase: the fascinating argument between Mencius and Kao Tzu as to 
the identity of “life’”’ and ‘“‘nature,” for example, is given to us without comment, 
as if the structure of the argument, its point, the meanings of the essential terms, 
and the rightness of Mencius’ position, were all self-evident. If this is, un- 
fortunately, a fairly conventional procedure, we find Mr. Liu conventional also in 
his larger omissions. Confucian thought after Wang Yang-ming he finds to be 
“centuries of dreary scholarship,’ and largely skips it. One hears little or 
nothing of Confucian views of history or of the arts. It would be a mistake to 
suppose from the foregoing that the author’s attitude toward his subject is one 
of indifference, however. He shows a strong loyalty to Confucius and Con- 
fucianism, and ordinarily uses “orthodox” as a term of praise. On a recent 
(though now defunct) controversial issue, he takes a firm stand, opposing 
K‘ang Yu-wei and his party’s attempt to make Confucianism a religion; and 
throughout the book, his sympathies and interpretations are generally of the 
ku-wen variety. 

Considered simply as history, again the book leaves much to be desired. Some 
initial attention is given to the non-philosophical substance of history, but this 
is not continued in any adequate way. In supplying detail of a certain kind, Mr. 
Liu does better, for he appears frequently to be using Chinese sources. One is 
apt, therefore, at times to run across a piece of information not previously 
encountered (thus his account of K‘ang Yu-wei’s Ta t‘ung shu contains some 
items which are not found in Fung Yu-lan’s and Professor Bodde’s much longer 
History of Chinese Philosophy). If one should chance on something new, however, 
there are ample indications that one would do well not to cite this work. (Con- 
sider the acceptance without qualification of the Confucian authorship of the 
Ch‘un ch‘tu; or the assumption of the genuineness of the K‘ung An-kuo Book of 
History; or the mysterious remarks about Yen Yiian). 

This reviewer feels that the time is past when a book on Chinese philosophy 
as casual, unreflective, and uncritical as this can be justified. In view of its in- 
expensive mode of publication, which will enable it to reach many thousands 
of readers, it is particularly unfortunate that it could not have been more satis- 


factory. 
Davip 8. NIvIson 


Stanford University 


Chinese Spirit-Medium Cults in Singapore. By ALan J. A. Extiotr. Mono- 
graphs on Social Anthropology, No. 14 (New Series), Department of 
Anthropology, The London School of Economics and Political Science 
London, 1955. 179. 

As the present situation in China makes sociological and anthropolc  4l 
investigations within the framework of Western theory practically impossible, 
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it is a good idea to use large and compact settlements of Chinese outside China 
to clarify certain problems. The problem studied by Elliott is of great interest 
for the sociology of religion in general, but also for the whole question of the role 
which religion plays in Chinese society. The data for the book were collected in 
Singapore in twenty-one months of field work, and the resulting book is the 
only study of spirit-medium cults done by a trained social anthropologist. It 
contains information which was not available for Singapore before and thus 
sheds interesting light on the social life of this great city. But, as Elliott remarks, 
the cults he studied have their counterparts in China proper, mainly in Fukien, 
the home of the majority of Singapore Chinese. Similar cults in Fukien have 
been described by J. J. M. de Groot in 1886, also on the basis of actual observa- 
tion; but while de Groot attempted to connect his observations with the data 
found in Chinese literature, Elliott tries to give as exact a description as he can 
and then to analyze the sociological implications of the cults. Thus, his intro- 
ductory remarks on the ‘Position of Spirit Mediumship in Chinese Religion”’ 
do not go deep, are not always exact, disregard literature published in languages 
other than English, and leave out Chinese studies and contributions made since 
de Groot’s time. His lack of familiarity with classical and modern Chinese 
literature occasionally also influences other parts of his book; the sensations of a 
Chinese reader will be like those we would have if a foreign anthropologist would 
study our religious ceremonies and mention that certain formulae are spoken, 
certain songs sung, without identifying these formulae as parts of the scriptures 
and the songs as songs from a prayer book. 

The main value of the book lies, however, in its descriptions. Chapter Three 
is an analytical description of the mediums, their assistants and worshippers, 
temples and equipment, the training and development of the mediums, the 
organization of the individual cult units, and the deities which play the most 
important role in the ceremonies. The main purpose of these cults is to induce 
a deity to descend into the body of the medium and to answer questions, often 
concerning health and success of worshippers through the mouth of the medium. 
As the deities often speak a language or a dialect other than the local one, the 
assistants of the mediums “translate” the muttered words into the local dialect. 
The main deities are ‘Great Saint Equal with Heaven’’ (i.e., the main figure 
of the novel Hsi yu chi), the ‘Third Prince” or No-ch‘a (i.e., a main figure of 
the novel Feng-shen yen-1), Kuan-yin, Buddhist Goddess of Mercy (also a central 
figure of the Hsi yu chi), Kuan-ti, God of War (a hero of the novel San-kuo 
yen-t), “General Chao” (from the same novel), or local Fukienese deities such 
as T‘ien-hou, the Empress of Heaven, or Chiu-huang, the ‘“‘Nine Divine Broth- 
ers”; but any deceased person or local spirit can be conjured. Some of these 
cults have a more Buddhist, others a more Taoist character, according to the 
deity which is preferred; even local Malay or Islamic concepts may enter the 
cult. As the cults depend upon the qualifications of the mediums, their life- 
eycle is usually limited: they flare up quickly, often to die quickly, too. Con- 
nected with the basic spiritualistic sessions are other specialized activities, such 
as calling the souls of deceased relatives in order to ask them questions con- 
cerning the family, “automatic writing,” basket rapping, and plate turning. 
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The mediums assert that they fall in a trance and in this condition lose their 
sense of feeling. Thus, fire walking, lying on a knife bed, climbing of sword 
ladders, perforation of both cheeks with long spears, and cutting of the tongue 
are often performed, and at least some of these activities are regarded as neces- 
sary to arouse the interest and participation of the worshippers in the cult. 
Elliott does not believe that these mediums are psychotics, as has been asserted 
of Siberian shamans; for him, to be a medium is a calling and a profession for 
which some ability is necessary, but also a good deal of hard training. Although 
the mediums are never paid for their work, they expect “gifts”; often, in addi- 
tion, they have a financial! interest in the temple or the cult organization. The 
most interesting part of the book is perhaps Elliott’s analysis of the organizational 
aspects of these cults. A special chapter (Ch. iv) is devoted to a detailed descrip- 
tion of one of the cults of the “Great Saint,” and the Appendices bring some 
examples of invocations and oracles. 

Differing from analysts of secret religious societies in North China, the author 
seems to see very little true religious feeling behind these cults, although “‘there 
is much historical evidence to show that spirit mediumship represents the 
dominant religious orientation of the Chinese of the type who came to the South 
Seas during the days of mass emigration” (p. 164). There is, along with a general 
trend towards secularization, some decline of spirit-medium cults in Singapore, 
but “‘it is difficult to find an alternative to the orientation that spirit mediumship 
represents as a formative influence in religious ideas” (p. 167). While on the 
mainland, the new government, attacking such cults, believes that the new 
ideology presents such an alternative, no acceptable alternatives seem to be 
presented to the Singapore Chinese. 

W. EBerHARD 
University of California, Berkeley 


Land of the Five Hundred Million: A Geography of China. By Grorce 
B. Cressey. New York: McGraw Hill, 1955. xv, 387. Maps, Bibliography, 
Index. $10.00. 

Students of China have waited many years for an authoritative and imagi- 
native work on this subject. Professor Cressey’s book is a disappointment. 
It is more than a revision of his earlier China’s Geographic Foundations (1934) 
or of the China sections of his Asia’s Lands and Peoples (1944); although much 
material from both is used, it has largely been rewritten, and the present book, 
while it follows the same organization, is mainly new. Approximately the first 
half is topical, with general chapters on population and history, physical geog- 
raphy, resources, and industry and commerce. The second half is a series of 
regional chapters. Professor Cressey has made relatively little use of new re- 
search, and has given what seems inadequate attention to the tremendous 
changes in China since the 1930’s. He has written another prosaic catalogue, 
largely in guidebook style, and apparently aimed at the widest and least dis- 
criminating market. It is a book of information and description rather than 
analysis. Most of the facts are presented uncritically and without significant 
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discussion of the relationships, patterns, and broader problems which they 
could be used to illuminate. This is an ambitious book, for which its publishers 


(ee 


claim much (“the best geography of China published in any language’’), and 
which in effect remains the only modern comprehensive treatment in a Western 
language. One might wish that Professor Cressey or his publishers had set their 
intellectual sights a little higher. 

As a compendium of information, nearly everything of importance in this 
field is at least referred to, including recent developments, and for many things 
there are summaries, tables, or figures. However for authoritative reference on 
most points other than climate, scholars will probably continue to look elsewhere. 
Double columns and large pages make enough space to do a thorough job. 
But despite the procession of information, the treatment is superficial at many 
points, notably in the sections on agriculture, population, industry, and com- 
merce. Some of this may be due to the style of writing, which is often unimagi- 
native or banal; occasional mildly purple passages do not help, and often para- 
graphs abruptly change the subject so that the thread is lost, or never 
developed. The abbreviated historical section inevitably contains some inac- 
curacies; for example, the tribute system is compared with the current fringe 
of Russian satellites: ‘in both cases domination was motivated by a desire for 
security of the homeland.” The sections on climate and landforms throughout 
the book seem longer and more detailed than necessary when this means cutting 
short other sections; however, the category of landform regions and types is new 
and useful. Inconsequential and long quotes from nondescript sources take 
up much space in the regional chapters. 

The Bibliography, grouped under chapter headings in an Appendix, is ex- 
tensive but with some major omissions and many items of little serious use. 
Several of the footnote references to books (or articles?-—it is not clear which) 
give neither date nor place of publication (or publisher), and in many cases the 
references are not included in the Bibliography. In other places where it would 
seem necessary, sources are not indicated. Practically no Chinese or Japanese 
sources have been used, as far as the text shows; the wealth, especially of Japa- 
nese material in this field published since the war, still awaits Western attention. 
The use of statistics is often loose, and no reference is made to the dangers of 
Chinese statistics, aside from population figures. For example, rice yields (pre- 
sumably average national) are stated categorically as a single figure of 67 bushels 
per acre (after Buck); in the same sentence Japan is credited with 68 (no source 
given). One looks in vain for some discussion of recent Chinese claims to have 
discovered large new deposits of iron ore and petroleum; silence on this point 
implies the claims are discounted, but it would seem worth mentioning. The 
ambitious industrial and agricultural programs and plans of the present govern- 
ment are only briefly mentioned and are not really evaluated. It is a pity that a 
better basis is not provided for understanding what China is now doing with her 
geographic foundations. One does not turn to a textbook for new information, 
and one will find very little here, but it is reasonable to expect a fresh view from 
a work so long in the making, and a degree of clear explanation and interpreta- 
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tion which are often lacking. Especially is the geographer under some obligation 
to pursue “‘the why of the where,”’ and to examine critically the total adjustment 
of man to his nonhuman base. Professor Cressey instead states his job as finding 
out “how much of what is where.’”’ The book reasonably well discharges this 
inventory function. 

There are bright spots. Several of the well-drawn maps are extremely useful, 
and together they present a newly clear picture which can assist anyone con- 
cerned with China. The sections on Outer China are particularly good. Nearly 
every chapter is full of factual information which can be found so conveniently 
nowhere else. It is good to see Professor Cressey emphasize that despite current 
railway and industrial plans in the northwest, China’s logical economic focus 
remains along her seaboard (and in the Yangtze valley), a geographically ob- 
vious point which has often been inadequately understood. But the general 
treatment is heavily and prosaically (‘“‘new and old in changing China’’) de- 
scriptive, and seems often unnecessarily pedestrian or elementary. It is not 
easy to compromise appropriately in a textbook between information and 
analysis. But it would be discouraging to conclude that the only safe course is 
to minimize or prostitute analysis in order to sell to the lowest common de- 
nominator. Professor Cressey, as a former geologist, is apparently willing to 
write in a mature or even technical way about climate or landforms, but not 
about man. The final chapter on “‘China’s Prospects” is, like much of the book, 
disappointingly full of platitudes, but there is weleome good sense on China’s 
relations with neighbouring areas and the rest of the world, including Formosa, 
the Soviet Union, and the United States. 

Rxyoaps MurRPHEY 


University of Washington 


The Communist Program for Literature and Art in China. By Cuao 
Cuuna. Hong Kong: The Union Research Institute, 1955. 157. 

Fiction in Communist China 1949-1953. By ALBERT Borowitz. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1954. 124. 

These two volumes are evidence of a growing interest in cultural and literary 
activities in Communist China. Indeed this interest has so far outstripped any- 
thing comparable as regards the period immediately preceding that we do not 
yet possess in English a reliable critical survey of Chinese literature and art, 
say from 1917 to 1949, to complement the studies by Mr. Borowitz and Mr. 
Chao. Yet, to appraise the current Communist literature correctly, we need the 
historical perspective, which the few available anthologies of modern Chinese 
poetry and short stories and the few novels and plays available in English 
translation cannot give. Both Mr. Chao and Mr. Borowitz paint a dreary 
picture of intellectual and literary life under Communism; they both, Mr. 
Chao with open ridicule and Mr. Borowitz in spite of his sympathetic interest, 
reach the verdict that recent literature in Communist China is extremely dull, 
if not downright bad. Yet we cannot know how bad this literature is unless we 
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know something of the fructifying features of the modern Chinese literary 
tradition which held promise of further and more mature achievement and 
which have been repudiated by communist criticism since 1942. The neat sum- 
mary of modern literary trends in Mr. Hightower’s Topics in Chinese Literature, 
represents the more scholarly opinion that, in spite of its manifestations of 
talent and energy, modern Chinese literature has not outgrown the phase of 
western-slanted imitation and experimentation. The contrasting view sup- 
ported by Mr. Edgar Snow’s influential anthology, Living China—that, without 
exception, the significant contemporary writers have belonged to the array of 
leftists and Communists defying governmental persecution, battling the dark 
forces of feudalism and imperialism, and heralding the new dawn of a com- 
munist society—is perhaps still widely accepted. It is my contention, however, 
that both views are partial and erroneous. Without allowing nonliterary con- 
siderations to prejudice our estimate of its individual writers we should re- 
examine this literature, to bring out the salient features of a positive tradition 
influenced by, but not subservient to, Western literary example and com- 
munist ideology. The books under review would be more critically alive if they 
showed awareness of this tradition. 

Neither book is properly “literary history,” in that their primary objec- 
tive is not to evaluate writers and their works but rather to acquaint readers 
with the conditions under which Chinese communist literature is produced: 
the theoretical premises, the regimentation and education of writers, the more 
notorious cases of oppression and persecution, the kinds of propaganda themes 
used. Mr. Chao provides a fund of information regarding these matters; even 
Mr. Borowitz, in his sampling of a number of typical stories, observes the 
chronological sequence of the major propagandist drives of the period under 
survey: land reform, the ‘Resist America and Aid Korea” campaign, the san-fan 
and wu-fan movements, the psychological preparation for the collectivization of 
farming. This extrinsic approach to literature as mere illustration of propagandist 
themes is justified in view of the insipid and inescapably didactic quality of the 
writing. Certainly we can no longer, except as a pedantic exercise, differentiate 
present-day Chinese writers as to style and sensibility. They write the same 
language and deliver the same messages. 

It is perhaps inevitable that both books should begin with a discussion of Mao 
Tse-tung’s Talks at the Yenan Forum on Literature and Art, first published in 
May 1942. This has proven to be the key document for an understanding of 
recent Chinese literature insofar as, by virtue of its unquestioned political 
authority, it has decreed a program for all writers, artists, and critics to follow 
and has reinterpreted modern Chinese literature in such a fashion as to nullify 
all previous efforts to build a tradition free from subservience to the Communist 
Party. In Mr. Borowitz’s cursory treatment of the Talks as well as Mr. Chao’s 
more detailed and more outspokenly critical commentary, however, we find no 
mention of the history of literary criticism prior to Mao’s oracular pronounce- 
ment, yet only this can place the document in proper historical perspective. 
Nor do we have a cogent presentation of the argument supporting his indictment 
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of Chinese intellectuals, which constitutes really the central message of the 
Talks. The gist of these talks, I suppose, is rather familiar by now. Mao sees 
literature and art primarily as a party instrument. Because the Communist 
Party stands for the great majority of the people—the peasants, workers, 
soldiers, and, with some grave reservations, the petty bourgeoisie—it is the duty 
of the writer not only to be an exemplary Communist but to participate in the 
lives of the people so as to share their feelings and language. He should prin- 
cipally extol the people and the Party and attack the enemy. Despite his earlier 
unreserved praise for Lu Hsiin in The New Democracy, Mao here warns against 
the use of the Lu Hsiin type of essay, synonymous with destructive criticism, 
as a double-edged weapon liable to hurt the party in power. With much show of 
dialectic, he also proposes to solve the interrelated problems of the improvement 
and democratization of literature and art; what he says in effect, however, is 
that literature and art should first meet the educational level of the masses. 

What is not apparent in the above outline of Mao’s literary program—and the 
books under review give us no reason to suspect this—is that its main points 
had been constantly the cherished objectives of doctrinaire communist writers 
since the twenties. As early as 1923, T’eng Chung-hsia formulated in the com- 
munist organ, Chung-kuo Ch‘ing-nien, the worker, peasant, soldier emphasis." 
In his 1926 article, “Revolution and Literature,’ Kuo Mo-jo advised the youth 
of the time that they “should recognize the main literary current and go among 
the soldiers and the people, and into factories and storm-centers of the revolu- 
tion.”? The subsequent alliance of the Creation Society, the Sun Society, and 
other communist groups in launching the proletarian and revolutionary move- 
ment is a well-known chapter in the history of modern Chinese literature. Later, 
under the aggressive leadership of Ch‘ii Ch‘iu-pai, the active promotion of 
“the language of the masses’ to supplant pat-hua, a medium supposedly tainted 
with traditional and bourgeois ideologies, foreshadows Mao’s advocacy of “the 
people’s language.’”’ In 1942, Mao did not see occasion to mention the need for 
the alphabetization of the Chinese language; by that time, the Latinxua move- 
ment had already failed. It is interesting to note, however, that since 1955 not 
only has a simplified script been adopted for all publications in Communist 
China, but a committee has been appointed to consider the eventual abolition 
of the Chinese script. 

My contention is not merely that Mao’s platform incorporates earlier com- 
munist criticism, but that, without political authority backing it, Mao’s pro- 
nouncement could have been only another episode in the periodic efforts of the 
communist group to legislate expression. The marvel of modern Chinese litera- 
ture is surely not so much the enthusiasm shown by the majority of the writers 
for the leftist and communist causes as the achievement of these writers despite 





1See Chang Pi-lai, ‘“‘I-chiu-erh-san-nien Chung-kuo ch‘ing-nien chi-ko tso-che ti wen- 
hsiieh chu-chang”’ [‘‘The Literary Opinions of Several! Contributors to the Chinese Youth in 
1923’’], in Li Ho-lin et al., Chung-kuo hsin wen-hstieh shih yen-chiu [Studies in Modern Chi- 
nese Literary History] (Peking, 1951). 

2 Quoted in Wang Yao, Chung-kuo hsin wen-hstieh shih-kao [A Draft History of Modern 


Chinese Literature] (Peking, 1951), I, 54. 
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the insidious presence of the purist communist criticism which tolerates only 
such literature as is correctly propagandist. While the inspiration of modern 
Chinese literature since the May Fourth Movement has always been naively 
patriotic and utilitarian, there has also been a comparable impulse to create a 
literature which, in its maturity and excellence, would justify the break with the 
old tradition. The failure of the extreme communist writers to dislodge Lu 
Hsiin and a fellow Communist, Mao Tun, from their pre-eminence in 1928 
and 1929, and the resulting necessity to offer the latter positions of leadership 
within the communist hierarchy itself points up the stubborn refusal of the 
Chinese writer, be he Communist or non-Communist, to abrogate completely 
individual creative responsibility in the service of propaganda. Lu Hsiin and 
Mao Tun were writers of some integrity; the opposing group, headed by Kuo 
Mo-jo, were not. 

Despite his narrowly propagandist program, however, Mao Tse-tung could 
not have reduced all writing to the present level without an implicit contempt 
for all art. Here is the second point which I would have wished the books under 
review to discuss at some length. In 1942, the petty bourgeoisie was accepted as 
a part of ‘the people” because Mao could not afford the distrust of that highly 
articulate class; but even then he could hardly conceal his scorn for the petty 
bourgeois intellectual who, in his opinion, demands revolution and social justice 
on the one hand, and love and freedom on the other. Quite correctly, Mao 
regards him as a wavering and dangerous ally, too idealistic and utopian to be a 
trustworthy Communist. In a crucial passage which eluded the notice of both 
Mr. Chao and Mr. Borowitz, Mao declares with some heat: ‘“Through various 
ways and means, including literary and art means, the intellectuals who are of 
petty bourgeois origins always stubbornly try to express themselves, spread 
their own opinions, and demand that the Party and the world be remolded in 
their image.’’? One can appreciate the force of this indictment only if he realizes 
that, almost without exception, modern Chinese writers were of petty bourgeois 
or higher origins. 

The petty bourgeois intellectual had, of course, been subjected to attack by 
earlier communist critics. The debate between Mao Tun and the extreme 
communist writers, mentioned earlier, was an attempt to determine whether 
communist literature with a decidedly petty bourgeois slant should be coun- 
tenanced or encouraged. In the thirties and throughout the War of Resistance, 
petty bourgeois sentiments continued to predominate in most patriotic and 
leftist drama and fiction. For most writers, therefore, Mao’s demand for the 
eradication of petty bourgeois consciousness means nothing less than repudiation 
of their former selves, the complete suppression of the personal element. A 
writer can still create something worthwhile within the narrow confines of 
propaganda; his creative effort is foredoomed when his very integrity as an 
individual and artist is equated with petty bourgeois recalcitrance. 

Under these circumstances, the phenomenon to which Mr. Chao calls atten- 


* Quoted, in a slightly different form, in Hu Chiao-mu, ‘‘On the Ideological Remoulding 
of Writers and Artists,’’ Chinese Literature (Peking, Spring 1953), p. 9. 
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tion, that leading communist writers have shied away from serious attempts at 
creative writing, should not appear surprising. The alibi invariably given that 
they have been too busy as administrators and editors is a lame one: in their 
much leaner years when they were equally burdened with editorial and or- 
ganizational tasks of one sort or another, these same writers turned out book 
after book at a terrific speed. But, today, Mao Tun, Ting Ling, Kuo Mo-jo, 
Hsia Yen, and a few others of lesser prominence, are content to rest on their 
reputations and seem extremely reluctant to venture on a new novel or play. 
The reason for this new diffidence is not far to seek. Since the Maoist line is 
sacrosanct, to write in the prescribed manner and inevitably produce something 
mediocre would bring them no new glory. Very possibly, the thankless task 
would only bring trouble: however self-policing one may be, he can never be 
sure that impurities in ideology, feeling, and language will not be brought to 
light in the process of writing. Except for occasional decorative pieces, therefore, 
the important communist writers have one and all turned to criticism, ad- 
monishing younger men to follow a line which they themselves fear to implement. 
Writers who had achieved fame before the War of Resistance and who are still 
required to serve in a creative capacity are invariably those whose connections 
with the Party have been tenuous. Thus in recent years Lao She has written 
a number of plays; Pa Chin and Ts‘ao Yii, after undergoing a period of probation 
and readjustment, again adorn the literary scene. But any comparison of their 
recent writings with their earlier work can only be extremely invidious. 

In contrast to lacklustre efforts in poetry, fiction, and drama, criticism in 
Communist China can still be fairly exciting for the simple reason that, be- 
neath its ponderous jargon, it affords the reader a glimpse of the fear and tyranny 
under which writers have to live. Mr. Chao’s description of the remolding 
campaigns staged periodically since 1942 for the suppression of unorthodoxy 
and discontent among writers (pp. 51-91) is particularly instructive. The reader 
will find here that, in almost every case of persecution, from the purge of Wang 
Shih-wei in 1942 to the liquidation of the Marxist literary critic, Hu Feng, in 
1955, the victim received a barrage of attack from fellow writers before he met 
his punishment. The easily smothered voice of dissidence and revolt is perhaps 
less pathetic than the chorus of hatred, echoing mechanically the charges against 
the culprit first enunciated in Jen-min jih-pao or similar party organs and 
hollowly self-righteous in its zealous display of feigned indignation. 

Apart from their failure to relate their findings to the total picture of modern 
Chinese literature, the authors of these two books have other shortcomings, 
mostly of a nature which suggests hastiness, ignorance, or want of critical 
sophistication. Mr. Borowitz admits in his Introduction that “with few excep- 
tions the stories and articles which form the substance of this study are taken 
from a single literary journal, Jen-min wen-hstieh” (pp. 1-2). Since this magazine 
is adequately representative of the critical temper and creative level of the 
period under survey, Mr. Borowitz’s failure to consult other Chinese com- 
munist publications is less a fault than it would seem. More objectionable is the 
fact that his interpretations are often tame and superficial because of an affected 
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air of impartiality. Thus in his conclusion he permits himself the unwarranted 
conjecture that official reiteration of the orthodoxy of socialist realism in 1953 
“may be evidence that the Communists feel that the reins must be loosened a 
bit” (p. 101). (Socialist realism was embraced by Chinese communist and leftist 
writers as early as 1933, following the adoption of this catch-phrase by the Union 
of Soviet Writers in the same year; Mr. Chao’s book, which enumerates new 
cases of persecution in 1954 and 1955, easily explodes Mr. Borowitz’s conjecture.) 
Mr. Borowitz is also often vague or inaccurate when he strays from his period to 
comment on literary matters in the preceding years. Thus his remark on page 15 
that “it is interesting to note that Mao Tun and Kuo Mo-jo were not Com- 
munists before 1949” is compounded of many errors. Both Mao Tun and Kuo 
Mo-jo were prominent communist writers long before 1949. If Kuo Mo-jo was 
not a member of the Communist Party before 1949, then neither is he a member 
today. Now Vice-Premier of the State Council and the most highly honored man 
of letters in Communist China, he is only technically a member of a minor po- 
litical party. 

Mr. Chao’s book, which, in contrast to that of Mr. Borowitz, uses a wealth 
of first-hand communist material, is easily the better guide to literary activities 
in Communist China. It suffers, however, from a too militant anti-Communism 
which is impatient with ideas; the author’s running commentary on the impres- 
sive data of regimentation and terror is often unnecessary and detracts from the 
effectiveness of his presentation. Mr. Chao also uses an arbitrary system for the 
romanization of Chinese names which is often at variance with the Wade-Giles 
system. For a man of his familiarity with Chinese communist literature, it is 
also very odd that he seems to know very little about contemporary Russian 
letters. On p. 120, he mentions a delegation of Soviet writers to China “headed by 
Allenburg’’; surely he must mean the well-known Ilya Ehrenburg? 

Cutn-Ts1ne@ Hs1a 


University of Michigan 


Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America. New York. Vol. VIII 
(1954), 62. Vol. [IX (1955), 93. Plates. 

Here are the latest two volumes in a steadily increasing line of important 
annual publications by the Chinese Art Society. Volume IX is prefaced by 
Laurence Sickman’s sensitive appreciation of Langdon Warner. If, as Sickman 
states, ‘the extent to which his guidance, and often active participation, have 
added to the scope and quality of American Collections may never be known,” 
we might suggest that some assessment can be made by thumbing through the 
sections of these publications dealing with “Oriental Art Recently Acquired by 
American Museums.” Much of this was selected by his friends and pupils. 
The attractive printing and format, the clear reproductions—a pleasant change 
from the misty ones in Vol. VII—and the soundness of the scholarly articles 
would have received Langdon Warner’s warm encouragement. 

In a short review it is impossible to do justice to all that is gathered here. A 
division by subjects tells of the areas covered. Chinese painting is most fully 
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represented: in VIII, A. G. Wenley, “‘A Spray of Bamboo’ by Wu Chen’’; 
Tseng Yu-ho, “ ‘The Seven Junipers’ of Wen Cheng-ming”; Tseng Hsien-ch‘i 
and R. Edwards, ‘Shen Chou at the Boston Museum”; in IX, Aschwin Lippe, 
“Art Journey to Formosa.” On bronzes and archaeology there are: in VIII, 
Sueji Umehara, “Two Remarkable Lo-lang Tombs of Wooden Construction 
Excavated in Pyongyang, Korea,” in IX, Schuyler Cammann, “Significant 
Patterns on Chinese Bronze Mirrors’’; Max Loehr, “The Stag Image in Scythia 
and the Far East.’’ Finally ceramics: in IX, Soame Jenyns, “The Wares of the 
Transitional Period Between the Ming and the Ch‘ing, 1620-1683.” 

Wenley’s clear description of a crisp Yiian bamboo painting has important 
historical overtones, for it is Wu Chen’s version of a partly ruined stone carving 
of an original wall painting by Su Tung-p‘o. Such is the nature of preservation 
and copying in Chinese art, here involving a span of some 270 years. The author 
mentions an album from the Palace Museum dated only two weeks earlier. 
In it the same history is recorded, and the style is the same. Lippe saw this 
latter on Formosa, as well as a third Wu Chen bamboo dated 1350 (Ku-kung 
shu-hua chi, 7). 

Ming painting is well represented by a careful discussion of two leading ex- 
amples of its artisty. Tseng Yu-ho, a gifted painter in her own right, tells of a 
Wen Cheng-ming masterpiece, and this fits well with the Tseng Hsien-ch‘i and 
Edwards article on Shen Chou. It is continued proof of the excellence of this 
school of Chinese painting, for Wen Cheng-ming was Shen Chou’s pupil, and 
one feels that the “Seven Junipers,”’ now in Honolulu, is indeed as great a wonder 
of the trees themselves, ancient relics that stood in a Taoist temple at Ch‘ang-shu. 
Shen Chou inaugurated the whole theme by himself painting the three most 
hoary junipers planted in the year 500. The author saw this scroll seven years 
ago in Peking; since her writing, presumably this very painting has reemerged, 
published without colophon by the present government as being in the Shanghai 
Museum (Hua-yiian Chu-ying [Gems of Chinese Painting] (Shanghai, 1955), 
II, 10). The colophon can be supplied by consulting both main sources of Shen 
Chou’s collected writings, (Shih wen-chi, 1644 [1915], 3, 13; Shen Shth-t‘ien chi, 
1615 (1914), wu-yen ku, fol. 13b.) 

Lippe reports on the collection of Chinese government art treasures that have 
since 1934 been dodging the vicissitudes of war and unrest in such points as 
London, Nanking, Szechuan, and Kweichow. They are now near Taichung on 
Formosa. This is an article which appeared in simpler form in the Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum (Oct. 1955). Out of 5000 cases, the author’s chief 
interest was painting, and his experienced eye keeps careful score. Of fifteen 
“T‘ang” paintings none were originals; of an equal number of Five Dynasties 
works only a possible Kuan T‘ung is admitted genuine. He has particular praise 
for Sung works—50 from 175 seen—although it is noteworthy that he saw no 
large Ma Yiian. In the Yiian were 60 out of 155; and so it goes... 

All this is of extreme value as we can check many of the items against known 
reproductions listed by the author, but it whets the appetite for more, and we 
can only second the author’s hope for a future public exhibition. We hope, too, 
that the author will find time to elaborate on many of his judgments. Why, 
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for example, the Jehol ‘‘T‘ang” painting is an early Sung copy (Sirén says, 
Sung. Karly Chinese Painting, I [1933], 66. Bachhofer, eighth century. Bur- 
lington Magazine [Nov. 1935], 189-191. Sullivan, possibly Ming. Artibus Asiae 
XVII [1954], 94); or that of two “Five Dynasties” Deer are “perhaps”? Yiian; 
or why and how a short bamboo handscroll by Kuan Tao-sheng was “probably 
improved by” her husband, Chao Meng-fu. 

Umehara’s is a direct report on a bit of Japanese wartime archaeology. This, 
along with a recent article on a Manchurian find at Laio-yang (Fairbank and 
Kitano, Artibus Asiae XVII [1954], 238-264) does much to illuminate Han 
discoveries at that time. The two tombs described here—212 excavated as early 
as 1934, and 219 excavated in 1942—are of a well-known Lolang type, but made 
remarkable by a woman’s coiffure, a still-tied silk sash, and for the first time a 
cross-bow complete with bow. From a mirror, dating in the first century B.c. 
seems likely. 

In such a complicated area as nomadic art, it is valuable to have Max Loehr’s 
scholarly concentration on a single motif. By following out the stag form the 
author concludes that the Transcaucasian stag motif ‘‘originated in the setting 
of the Tagar-Maiemir phase” in the Minusinsk (Siberia) and Altai regions. 
Most interesting to the Far Eastern scholar is the obvious conclusion that China 
could have no significant part in this (contrary to Karlgren’s and Ghirshman’s 
inference from analysis of dagger material). China’s indifference to the animal 
is animal in Shang and Chou art precludes such origins. The Ordos is not an 
outpost of China but an outpost of the Steppe. 

Schuyler Cammann’s article is a wide and careful summary of past research 
with the addition of latest findings. No one is better qualified to tell us of these 
matters, and in effect we are given a view of China’s expanding world con- 
eretely and enduringly portrayed in bronze, from the early (Chou) circles 
of heaven, that only open a small center for communication to the earth below, 
through the more elaborate concepts of heaven and earth that are Han and 
T‘ang, Taoist and Confucian, or even Buddhist and Manichaean. But the line is 
continuous, all examples presenting ideas of enduring cosmic harmony. 

Soame Jenyns’ work on late Ming and early Ch‘ing ceramics is a lively and 
convincing bit of historical writing. For the general historian it is of special 
interest for his outline of trade with Europe at this time; and, to return to 
painting, it is a reminder that this was exactly the time when some of the great 
“retired” artists were working. Interestingly, according to the author, these 
wares “abound in some of the most spirited and sensitive drawing in the whole 
field of Chinese ceramics.” 

RicHarp EDWARDS 
Brandeis University 


The New Japan: Government and Politics. By Harotp S. QuiaLrey and 
Joun E. Turner. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. pee 


AS 
viii, 456. Appendices, Index. $5.00. . 
Judged by the canons of avant garde opinion in the field of comparative 
polities, this is essentially an old-fashioned book. Its comparative content or R 
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concern is small; its hypotheses are minor and unobtrusive, its methodology 
traditional; and its major preoccupations are forthrightly descriptive, formal, 
and legalistic. Withal, it is an excellent study which should prove broadly 
useful for many years to come. 

This should come as no surprise to those acquainted with Professor Quigley’s 
earlier work and reputation. An entire generation of postwar Far Eastern 
scholars has learned the salient facts of pre-MacArthurian Japanese government 
and politics from his Japanese Government and Politics, An Introductory Study. 
It is particularly appropriate, therefore, that he—together with his colleague 
and former student, Professor Turner—should undertake a similar service for a 
newer generation of students. They do so in a form strongly reminiscent of the 
earlier book. In both cases the works open with a judiciously rendered summary 
of recent political history. It was perhaps one of the shortcomings of the first 
book that this was so condensed and restricted to specifically governmental 
developments on the Japanese scene. The present account does much better 
in these respects. It begins with an admirable brief reminder of the case for 
“political relativism” directed particularly to the American audience, the burden 
of which is that it is quite possible to consider forms of political organization 
other than democracy as “mature” and “honest” products of cultural evolution, 
and that the Japanese system represents such a variant. It continues with a 
succinct identification of what the authors regard as some of the principal 
“residual forces” or persisting themes of Japanese politics, e.g., dynasticism, 
dualism, bureaucracy, militarism, and group consciousness. The ensuing ten 
chapters are essentially historical and chronological, covering briefly major 
political developments from 1867 to 1932 and, more intensively, those from 
1932 to 1946. This section concludes with the most accurate, outspoken, and 
detailed account yet to be published outside of Japan of the fantastic origins of 
the present national constitution and the manner in which it was eventually 
adopted by the Japanese. One cannot forbear from quoting at least its final 
dictum on this strange document: “It is a remarkable fact that the most funda- 
mental legal change brought about by the Occupation was the least seriously 
studied despite the great concern of the Far Eastern Commission that the 
Potsdam promise should be honored.” (p. 94) 

The entire matter of the authors’ handling of the “Allied,” i.e., American, 
Occupation of Japan merits special notice. The more critically disposed might 
well regard it as a case of history (or historians) overtaking SCAP, especially 
since this account follows so closely the appearance of Major General Courtney 
Whitney’s somewhat less objective report on many of the same figures and 
incidents.? Although understanding in part the mechanics of the process, this 
reviewer has long been amazed at the partial and often distorted version of 
developments in Japan during this most controversial period which has gained 
general currency in this country. While lone voices have occasionally spoken 
out and diagnosed particular aspects of the Occupation from standpoints other 





1 New York and London: The Century Company, 1932. xii, 442. 
2 MacArthur, His Rendezvous with History (New York: Knopf, 1956). 
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than those of the semi-professional huckster or the bitter and equally-biased 
critic, American scholarship has yet seriously to undertake an evaluation of this 
unique experiment in controlled acculturation. It is the greater pleasure, there- 
fore, to see two such admirably equipped American political scientists subject a 
number of SCAP’s major assumptions, operations, and “reforms” to a cool, 
impersonal, and professional examination. The Occupation’s organization and 
personnel, the “Great Purge,’ the new constitution and many other items of 
similar importance are subjected to such scrutiny with most refreshing results. 
Chapter Seven in particular, on “Occupation Policy and Administration,” 
contains some of the pithiest observations on this score that have yet seen 
print. 

The balance and major portion of the text is devoted to a cross-sectional and 
primarily structural description of present-day Japanese government. It takes 
up serially such elements as the new constitution, civil rights, the emperor and 
the cabinet, the civil service, the Diet, the judicial system, local government 
and the political parties. In general a rather nice balance is maintained between 
oppressive legal detail and a freely flowing narrative. The authors’ formidable 
scholarship is seldom overly obvious in this respect. They have a pleasant knack 
of relieving the tedium of straight legal analysis with shrewd observations and 
comments on the actual as opposed to the theoretical operations and implications 
of Japanese political institutions. 

Particularly notable are the three chapters on elections and the organization, 
composition, and policies of the major political parties. Here they plumb in 
some depth the true workings of the political process in Japan. An interesting 
attempt is made to distinguish the variant socio-economic bases of the several 
parties and the ways in which these condition party organization, program, and 
practice. Combined with this is an excellent description of Japan’s unusual 
system of election law and administration, which includes outstanding sections 
on campaign techniques, election finance, and patterns of voting behavior. 
To this reviewer these seem to be among the most valuable portions of the book. 

The work concludes with a series of eight well selected appendices giving the 
texts of such basic documents as the new and old constitutions, the cabinet law, 
and several laws relevant to the status and practice of the Imperial House. 

One cannot help but be greatly impressed by the prolonged, painstaking, and 
loving scholarship which has gone into the production of this book. It must 
represent at least six or seven years of planning, data-gathering and writing, 
sadly interrupted by ill-health. The result is, however, the most definitive study 
of Japanese government to emerge since the war. In a work of such compass 
inevitably some inaccuracies creep in. The more obvious ones are here pointed 
out to facilitate their future correction. Hara Takashi was not a commoner 
(p. 22), as is so widely believed. Not Great Britain, but a combination of the 
United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and India was represented on the 
Allied Council for Japan (p. 90). The new constitution does prescribe other 
changes in the existing system of local government, e.g., the direct election of 
city, town, and village mayors. Local assembly sessions are now mandatory but 
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our times a year (p. 384). It is somewhat unfortunate also that the authors did 
not make use of the official election statistics issued either by the Business Offices 
of the two Houses of the Diet or by the Local Autonomy Agency. There are 
occasionally significant differences between these and the earlier unofficial 
versions apparently used here. Finally, it might be suggested that the chapter 
on local government would be improved by some attention to the spate of 
amalgamations of villages and towns which has so drastically altered important 
organizational and fiscal aspects of the local scene in the course of these last 
two years. These are minor matters, however, which detract very little from 
the careful accuracy of the work as a whole. 

Scholars should be aware, of course, that the rate of obsolescence on certain 
parts of a book of this type is very high. Japan is now well embarked upon her 
“reverse course,”’ the current euphemism for her attempt to undo or appreciably 
alter many of the Occupation-imposed changes. This affects in particular the 
structure, powers, legal relationships and administrative patterns and actions 
of government. Every month brings fresh and significant changes, and it now 
seems probable that these may culminate within the next few years in one or 
more series of amendments of the so-called ““MacArthur Constitution.”” As these 
changes occur, numerous passages of legal and descriptive material in this study, 
of course, become outmoded. This is inevitable for a book of this kind. The 
Japanese situation is remarkable only in terms of the pace and complexity of 
the changes which are occurring. 

Rosert E. Warp 
University of Michigan 


Modern Japan: A Brief History. By ArtHUR TIEDEMANN. Princeton: Van 
Nostrand, 1955. 192. Bibliography, Index. $1.25 (paper). 

The scholar, with his deep research interests, too often neglects what must 
be one of his principal responsibilities. If he by default surrenders the task of 
educating the public to the popular writer, whose output is frequently cause for 
intellectual anguish, the scholar really has no one to blame but himself. When, 
however, the scholar does turn his attention to instruction of the layman, he 
must necessarily contend with his own erudition. Here, in short, is a major 
problem in this age of mass literacy. 

Mr. Tiedemann’s book illustrates well the difficulty of integrating sound 
scholarship and the techniques of popular education. His Modern Japan, the 
ninth volume in the Van Nostrand Anvil Book Series, is an ambitious and 
laudable attempt to raise the level of Japanese history placed before the public. 
Issued in a compact pocket-book edition, it is designed, like other works in the 
Series, to provide a concise survey of the subject as well as an introduction to 
some of the basic source materials. The brief text emphasizes the domestic 
political developments and international relations of Japan, especially during 
the past century. The second half of the book contains eighteen important 
historical documents, which amplify the preliminary narrative. 

A specialist in Japanese history cannot fail to be impressed by Tiedemann’s 
facile grasp of the subject matter. Scarcely a page of the text does not reveal a 
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broad familiarity with the basic problems of Japanese history and an intimate 
knowledge of the most recent research in the field. As a result, the author’s 
extensive essay is in some ways far more useful than many of the lengthier and 
more detailed works which have been standard fare for years. 

For all of its merits, however, an educator must doubtless have serious reserva- 
tions about Modern Japan. Since the book is manifestly not aimed at the scholar, 
it should properly be evaluated in terms of its objectives. In this respect, it is 
highly problematical that it has satisfactorily fulfilled its purpose. Rather than 
combining the values of scholarship and popular writing, Tiedemann’s work 
falls between the two. 

Japanese history is ordinarily difficult enough for westerners to learn. ‘Teaching 
of the subject calls, moreover, for special techniques. To expose a beginner in 
the field to a highly concentrated mass of political data, no matter how carefully 
pruned, will assuredly neither stimulate interests nor be productive of results. 
Exclusion of the cultural and avoidance of the interpretive are not, moreover, 
necessarily the wisest method. The best that may be hoped from a book like 
Modern Japan is that the layman may know something about Japanese history. 
Whether he will acquire some understanding of Japan and the Japanese is 
another matter. 

The documents assembled by Tiedemann to elaborate his text are valuable, 
if conventional. Though all of the eighteen selections have previously been 
published in English translation, it is convenient, since some of them are to be 
found only in works difficult of access, to have them so readily at hand. But 
considering the purpose for which they are presented, it is evident that the 
documents as a whole lack the balance so excellently maintained in the text. 
Thus, while the earlier materials highlight the search for principle and the 
struggle for power during the first half of the Meiji period, almost all of the 
remaining items, covering the years since 1889, are concerned with issues of 
foreign policy. In view of his unquestioned skill in the Japanese language, it is 
to be regretted that the author did not prepare some translations de novo. 

Tiedemann, in his Modern Japan, presents the challenge of a scholar to 
scholars. He has pointed out sharply an educational need and an area of publica- 
tion which too many of our “experts” on Japan have tended to overlook. He 
has reminded us that the learning of Japanese, or any, history should not be 
considered the sacrosanct domain of the specialist and that its teaching should 
not be abandoned to the willing but unable. Tiedemann himself may not have 
furnished all the answers; he has, however, broken the necessary ground. 

HYMAN KuBLIN 
Brooklyn College 


Comparative Platforms of Japan’s Major Parties. Tr. and arranged by 
Ceci, H. Uyrenara, Micuro and Sumako Royama, and Suisyuro OGaTa. 
Introduction by Allan B. Cole. Medford, Mass.: The Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, 1955. v, 65 (mimeo.). 

This handbook contains substantial portions of policy statements by two of 

Japan’s major political parties, the Japan Liberal Democratic Party and the 
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Social Democratic Party of Japan. The translators have arranged the materials 
topically by party. The topics include the party’s views on capitalism, revolu- 
tion, and Communism, on specific issues of domestic and foreign policy, on 
immediate party aims and tactics, and on composition of the party, membership, 
and internal discipline. This method of compilation (and the loose-leaf binding 
of the book) make for easy comparison by the reader. 

The emphasis is on the Social Democratic Party of Japan (hereafter SDPJ). 
Not only its own platform commitments but those of the previously split right 
and left wings are provided. The policies of groups which merged to create the 
Liberal Democratic Party are not given commensurate attention. To justify 
this, the editor states that “since Japan’s conservative parties do not seriously 
differ with respect to basic policies, the platform of rightist parties antecedent 
to the new Liberal Democratic Party are not reproduced ...’” (p. v)—an 
interpretation which oversimplifies the situation. Similar inequality of treatment 
is noticeable in Professor Allan B. Cole’s Introduction. Whereas the prior 
affiliations of the SDPJ’s executive committee and bureau chiefs are provided, 
nothing more than the names of the proxy committee members who head the 
Liberal Democratic Party are listed. One is left with the impression that remarks 
concerning the conservative party and translations of its platform were tacked 
on as an afterthought. Yet it is this party which controls a majority in the 
House of Representatives and the Cabinet. 

The translations are generally of a high quality, with some lapses. Dogged 
faithfulness to the original has been the guiding principle, and, inevitably, 
tortured English is often the result. Phrases which should have the attributes of 
clauses or sentences sometimes cannot qualify for lack of a predicate. To insert 
an appropriate verb, however, would often be truer to the original meaning 
than a direct translation. Practices more serious than omitting a verb occur. 
Sentences and phrases are underlined without warrant in the original. Abridg- 
ments of the text sometimes warp the meaning, e.g., the Liberal Democratic 
Party’s views on capitalism are translated as follows: “Our party will... reject 
monopolistic capitalism, stand for free enterprise, and emphasize the originality 
and the responsibility of individuals....” (p. 5) A complete translation of 
the paragraph from which the above has been taken is: “Our party will reject 
a socialist economy based on the nationalization of land and productive methods 
as well as bureaucratic control, and will also reject monopolistic capitalism; 
instead our party will stand for free enterprise which respects the originality 
and responsibility of individuals in conjunction with an emphasis on general 
planning in order to increase production and the enforcement of wide social 
security policies aiming at the perpetuation of full employment and the welfare 
state.’ 

The footnotes referring to the original documents do not specify pages. Even 
more inadequate are the source references for the SDPJ platform, except when a 
single issue of the Nihon shakai shimbun or one of the party pamphlets such as 


1 Shinto kessei daikai [Conference for Inaugurating a New Party], Nov. 15, 1955, p. 7. The 
fn. on p. 5 of Comparative Platforms transliterates this pamphlet as Shinto Kaiset Taigt. 
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that concerning the Five-Year Plan is being cited. A short note on sources would 
have been welcome; though no mention is made of it, these apparently include 
the Nihon Shakaitd koryd [General Principles of the SDPJ\, published by the 
Nihon Shakaité Toitsu Jumbi Iinkai [The SDPJ Unification Conference Prepara- 
tory Committee], Tokyo, October 13, 1955. 

How valuable, ultimately, are such translations? To be sure, party platforms 
are important for the analysis of contemporary politics in any society. The 
editor neglects, however, to show why this is so in this case—to suggest how 
these policy statements can be used. What is the relationship between political 
party platforms and government policy? Where do political parties fit into the 
structure of the Japanese Government? Without answers, however tentative, 
to these and related questions, the handbook is lacking in perspective. 

Hans H. BAERWALD 
Harry NIsHIo 
University of California, Berkeley 


Midway: The Battle that Doomed Japan. By Mirsvo Fucuipa and Masa- 
TAKE Oxumrya. Ed. Clarke H. Kawakami and Roger Pineau. Annapolis: 
United States Naval Institute, 1955. xxiv, 266. Photographs, Appendices, 
Index. $4.50. 

Since the authors were participants in the Battle of Midway this book is, 
in a sense, an eye-witness account of that decisive naval action of World War IT. 
In the matter of objectivity and accuracy, eye-witness accounts often leave 
something to be desired. In this instance, however, such shortcomings are 
minimal. Mitsuo Fuchida, after recovering from wounds suffered at Midway, 
was given the unique opportunity of making an official study of the battle 
based on all the records of the Japanese Navy. His original manuscript survived 
the war and served as a basic source for this book. He was fortunate, too, in 
having as his collaborator a person of Masatake Okumiya’s qualifications and 
ability. 

The United States Strategic Bombing Survey, in Interrogations of Japanese 
Officials, describes Fuchida as one of its ‘‘most lucrative sources of information 
and a reliable witness.” It says of Okumiya that he “was experienced, intelligent 
and logical. His professional interest and enthusiasm were combined with ac- 
curacy, frankness and a knowledge of detail which made him an excellent 
source of information.’ These two men have been able to delineate the Japanese 
side of the Battle of Midway with a knowledge born of experience and a thorough 
understanding of Japanese naval records that could not be matched. 

But there is more within the covers of this book than the title claims. Here 
also is an account of prewar developments in the Japanese Navy, an authoritative 
view of the opening blow in the Pacific and the ensuing early successes of the 
war, a straightforward account of the thinking and influences (including the 
“Toolittle Raid” on Tokyo and the Coral Sea Battle in which Japan’s victorious 
surge was first checked) that led to the Midway Operation. These things are 
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told as background to the full panorama of the great naval action—from the 
fog-bound attacks in the Aleutians to disastrous defeat in the south. 

Some readers may regret that Midway is not more fully documented. As a 
matter of fact, the Japanese edition contained no footnotes, no source references, 
and no bibliography. The many months spent in editing this American version 
were devoted largely to checking all essential statements of fact in the book. 
These statements were weighed against all available sources of information— 
American and Japanese. For example, the authors stated that on two counts 
the Americans were mistaken in crediting U. S. submarine ‘Nautilus” with 
sinking the “‘Soryu’”’: (1) it was “Kaga,” not “Soryu,” which ‘“Nautilus’’ at- 
tacked; and (2) the attack on “Kaga” was ineffective. This statement ran 
counter to the conclusions of Rear Admiral 8. E. Morison (Coral Sea, Midway, 
and Submarine Actions) and all other American naval writers. It followed, 
therefore, that the subject had to be reviewed and examined in the light of all 
the evidence. As the result of such an examination the authors’ statement 
stands, accompanied by a lengthy footnote explaining why the editors were 
convinced that this conclusion was correct, despite its conflict with all hitherto- 
accepted American versions of the episode. 

Japanese naval documents, against which this manuscript was checked, were 
inconsistent and conflicting within themselves. A prime example is the First 
Air Fleet Detailed Battle Report No. 6 whose very charts conflict in matters of 
fact with the accompanying text. Resolution was achieved through trans- 
pacific debate with the authors. Their patience and precision in answering the 
many questions posed by the editors were extremely gratifying. 

RoGer Pineau 


Washington, D. C. 


Japan—Land and Men. An Account of the Japanese Land Reform Pro- 
gram—1945-51. By Laurence I. Hewes, Jr. Ames: Iowa State College 
Press, 1955. ix, 154. Bibliography, Maps, Illustrations. $4.00. 

Dr. Hewes’ slim volume contains more than its subtitle promises. Compact 
and well-written introductory chapters trace the history of the Japanese peas- 
antry to the end of the Second World War and exquisite word pictures of the 
Japanese village give the reader the “‘feel’’ of the scene. 

The chapters on the reform itself reflect the enthusiasm of the occupation 
officials of whom Dr. Hewes, a member of SCAP’s Natural Resources Section, 
was one. The reformers emerge as men who were quite capable of developing 
insight into unfamiliar situations, deeply sympathetic to the Japanese people, 
and on occasion endowed with a good deal of wise patience. Obstacles to the 
reform were not only an alliance of landlords and conservative politicians and 
bureaucrats, but also the timid attitude of the tenants, due in part to a trans- 
ference of traditional hierarchal behavior patterns to the landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship which did not develop until the period of declining feudalism. How 
these obstacles were overcome by a few Americans, cooperating with like- 
minded Japanese scholars and officials, makes interesting reading, because Dr. 
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Hewes’ illustrative examples give to his account the vividness of an “inside 
story.’ 

Anxious not to be too technical, Dr. Hewes sometimes tends to oversimplify ;? 
the factors of social change in the village do not find enough attention and are 
not sufficiently related to changes in Japanese society in general; the fact that the 
inflation and relative rural prosperity of the early postwar period made it 
fairly easy for the new owner-operator to pay off his debt and thus greatly 
facilitated the success of the reform could have found more emphasis; and the 
treatment of the political ramifications of the land reform issue is somewhat 
sketchy.* Thus, while it is true that, encouraged by their participation in land 
commissions, tenant farmers began to aspire to and actually gain elective posi- 
tions in the village (p. 144), it is also noteworthy that the very success of the 
reform diminished the political appeal not only of the radical, but also of the 
moderate Left in the countryside. 

Considering the broad approach and small size of the book it is only natural 
that Japan—Land and Men is not a definitive study of its subject matter. To 
write such a study was obviously not the ambition of the author who kept his 
book charmingly unpretentious. It contains almost no footnotes, has few sta- 
tistical tables and graphs, there is no index, the short bibliography is limited 
to material available in English, and even within this limitation it is far from 
complete. 

As an introductory study, however, the book has great merit because it is a 
vivid and, on the whole, balanced account of an important undertaking. The 


land tenure problem is one that plagues many nations of Asia. The promise of 
land, however spurious in terms of ultimate aims, is frequently used by Com- 
munists to attract followers in predominantly agricultural countries. The enter- 
prise in which Dr. Hewes and his fellow workers engaged showed that democracy 
need not mean the absence of essential economic reforms and that the land 
issue can be solved without resorting to the methods of Communism. For this 


1 As the book shows, some Japanese officials shared the zeal of the Americans, while 
others stood in opposition to them. This points up the doubtful validity of generalizations 
regarding the Japanese reaction (or even regarding the reaction of the Japanese officialdom) 
to this and other reforms. 

2 For instance, in ascribing the attitude of the officials of the Finance Ministry to their 
belief that they ‘‘outranked”’ others (p. 113), the author fails to consider that a financially 
pinched treasury usually attempts to curtail the demands on the budget, originating from 
the various governmental agencies. Not all problems of the occupation reformers stemmed 
from a clash with traditional values (such as hierarchy); sometimes they were simply prob- 
lems of twentieth-century government. In the same connection, it can hardly be said that 
the Japanese government was not used to the role of a fiscal disbursing agent. It acts fre- 
quently in this role, and in doing so controls the local entities to a significant degree. But 
it likes to call the tune when it pays the piper—and it did not like the tune played by the 
land commissions. 

3 The historical connection between the farmers’ unions and the socialist movement is 
not mentioned (see, e.g., p. 34). However, the peculiar relations of the militarists and the 


peasantry are well described. 
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reason, it deserves more attention in the war for the mind of men than it has 
received. 
Kurt STEINER 


Stanford University 


Select Documents on Japanese Foreign Policy, 1853-1868. Tr. and ed. 
W. G. Beastey. London: Oxford University Press, 1955. xii, 359. Appendices, 
Bibliography, Index. $8.00. 

Western studies of the process by which Japan in the mid-nineteenth century 
gradually renewed her relations with the outside world have been grossly un- 
balanced. They have concentrated on the actions and opinions of Westerners who 
came to Japan, to the neglect of the actions and opinions of the Japanese them- 
selves. The most fragmentary records by members of Commodore Perry’s 
famous expedition have been seized upon as material for special monographs. 
But even the journals of such perceptive observers as Townsend Harris and 
Rutherford Alcock give only a very hazy and incomplete idea of what was 
going on within Japan of that day. Western diplomats did not understand 
fully the relationship between the Tokugawa shoguns and the imperial court, 
let alone the complicated morass of factional politics. For any rounded picture 
of the foreign relations of the late-Tokugawa period a multi-language multi- 
archival approach is essential. 

Far from there being a dearth of documentation on the Japanese side, the 
very bulk of the materials available has been a discouragement to Western 
scholars. After decades of work the scholars of the Shiryd Hensanjo at Tokyo 
University have pushed forward the voluminous Bakumatsu gaikoku kankei 
monjo [Documents on Late-Tokugawa Foreign Relations] series until it covers the 
first six years of the period. For the period from mid-1859 on there are several 
series of personal and family papers published by the Nihon Shiseki Kyokai, 
and lengthy biographies of leading figures like Tokugawa Keiki and Shimazu 
Hisamitsu contain much original documentation. The standard J shin-shi [History 
of the Restoration] comprises five volumes, with another of appendices. 

Moving forward in time from his earlier monograph on Great Britain and the 
Opening of Japan: 1834-1858, Professor W. G. Beasley of the University of 
London has selected and translated from this wealth of material fifty-two 
documents that he considers most pertinent to the development of foreign rela- 
tions in the bakumatsu period. Even scholars with competence in Japanese 
language will be extremely grateful to Professor Beasley for his initial attack on 
the imprecise language of the sdrdbun texts. The editor has wisely elected not to 
quibble over textual points, except to mention in footnotes instances where an 
obscurity may affect a point of substantial interpretation. To round out the 
collection Professor Beasley has added fifteen documents from Western sources. 
Since he does not follow further the interminable disputes over the details of 
trading privileges, inclusion of the full texts of the additional articles to the 
Dutch treaty of 1856 and of the American commercial treaty of 1858 seems 
slightly irrelevant. One rather wishes instead an ampler serving of Japanese 
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fare. In an excellent Introduction of almost one hundred, pages, Professor 
Beasley provides an extremely perceptive interpretation of the events leading 
up to the Meiji Restoration. This places the documents in context so effectively 
that the introductory remarks at the head of each section are largely repetitive. 
For the convenience of the reader, the editor appends a glossary of administra- 
tive titles and other technical terms, also biographical notes on the persons 
mentioned. 

The picture of late-Tokugawa politics and diplomatic negotiations that emerges 
from the documents and commentary is one of highly sophisticated equivoca- 
tion rather than of vigorous statesmanship. The gap between the kazkoku (open- 
the-country) party and the jé7 (expel-the-barbarians) group was not as wide as 
the names would suggest. Far from being internationalists, the original katkoku 
leaders were avid nationalists, who thought primarily in terms of acquiring 
Western weapons and knowledge in order to defend Japan against the threat of 
Western domination. At the beginning the jd: party was illogically willing to 
undergo almost certain military humiliation for the sake of reviving the unity 
and morale of the Japanese people. But as time went on many advocates of j67 
came to admit the inevitability, if not the positive desirability, of foreign con- 
tacts. Their demands for closure of the ports became primarily a political 
weapon for use against the Tokugawa shogunate. Amid what Professor Beasley 
aptly calls ‘a maze of intrigues, conflicting interests, and violent emotions,” 
he finds a growing gulf “between what men said and what they meant.’”’ Ad- 
mittedly this was so, but it rather vitiates the value of an approach to the 
period through source documents. The reader must go behind the written 
word to the hidden motive, and for this he does not have enough information to 
make his own interpretation. 

By devoting most of his space and attention to the imperial court at Kyoto 
and disputes within the complex administrative structure of the shogunate at 
Edo, Professor Beasley may actually have over-emphasized the sense of drift 
without policy and underrated the strong purposive forces emerging out of this 
period of confusion. The emperor was little more that a puppet manipulated 
by whatever faction had at the moment hold of the strings of influence. The 
shogunate was in the impossible position of having promised foreign envoys 
to extend trading privileges, while it had made a countermanding promise to the 
imperial court that foreigners would be expelled entirely. The one group with a 
fairly clear sense of direction were the ‘outside lords” of such fiefs as Satsuma, 
Chéshi, Tosa, and Uwajima. At first they sought to increase their own influence 
by working for kébu-gattai, an agreement of court and bakufu that would accept 
limited relations with the West as necessary. In the middle 1860’s, as leaders 
from among the younger samurai began to influence policy, these han began to 
come out in open co-operation with the Western powers. The growing friendship 
between Great Britain and the outside fiefs, demonstrated during the visit of 
Sir Harry Parkes and Ernest M. Satow to Shikoku and Kyishi in 1866-67, 
is noted in the introduction but not illustrated by documents. Attention to 
ideas about foreign policy developing in these outside centers of power would 
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have shown more clearly the transition from the late-Tokugawa deadlock through 
the Meiji Restoration into the diplomatic history of modern Japan. 
RoBERT S. SCHWANTES 


Asia Foundation, Tokyo 


Anthology of Japanese Literature. From the Earliest Era to the Mid- 
Nineteenth Century. Comp. and ed. Donatp Krenr. New York: Grove 
Press, 1955. 442. Introduction, Short Bibliography. $6.50. 

Despite the long interest that the Western world has shown in Japanese litera- 
ture and the considerable number of translations which have been published 
during the last eighty years, this is the first important anthology of translations 
in English. The only Western anthology of note heretofore was Michel Revon’s 
Anthologie da la littérature japonaise dés origines au xx* siécle, published in 1910, 
of elegant, if rather free, translations. The histories of Japanese literature written 
in Western languages contain at most only a few sample pages from the better 
known novels and diaries. Furthermore, many of the complete translations of 
individual works which have been made exist only in limited editions or in 
scholarly periodicals. All of these reasons suggest the value of Professor Keene’s 
anthology of Japanese literature of the traditional period—from the earliest 
written works until the middle of the nineteenth century. He already has in press 
a second volume of comparable size, a sequel to bring the collection down to 
writings of recent times. 

The question of what selections should be included, always a controversial 
one in compiling an anthology, is compounded by the voluminousness of Japanese 
literature, and the dependence of the compiler for some of his material on work 
commissioned from contributors. A Japanese crniiic might be surprised at some 
of the selections, not appreciating Keene’s problem, as stated in his Preface, of 
restricting himself to ‘‘works which translate into interesting and enjoyable 
English.” It is my feeling that Keene made a selection remarkably well-balanced 
in its representation of periods and of genres, and that the pieces are all interest- 
ing and readable. 

In this anthology there are excerpts from about thirty-five works of prose as 
well as translations of many poems, representing the work of some twenty-seven 
translators. Just over half of the material consists of new translations, the re- 
mainder having appeared in print earlier; of the new material almost half was 
translated by Keene himself, a substantial achievement considering that the 
translations are from a large variety of works of differing literary styles. In the 
earlier sections of the anthology, which contain works written before the seven- 
teenth century, more of the material is drawn, as might be expected, from Arthur 
Waley’s translations than from the work of any other translator. Particularly 
welcome among the new translations in this part are selections from the /se 
monogatari, Tosa nikki, and the H6jéki, as well as excerpts from Edward Seiden- 
sticker’s outstanding translation of the Kageré nikki, the complete version of 
which was published last year in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
(3rd. Ser., IV). A new translation of the Taketori monogatart, which was made by 
Keene, had to be omitted when the manuscript of the volume became too long, 
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but it has since appeared in Monumenta Nipponica (XI, 4, 1956). In the last 
section of the anthology, which deals with the period after 1600, the new trans- 
lations far outweigh the old, providing us with the first readable English versions 
of selections from Saikaku, Kiseki, a Bashé diary, and also a good translation by 
Keene of the greater part of Chikamatsu’s Sonezakt shinji. 

These as well as the other new translations in the book were made almost 
entirely by postwar students of Japan, a fact which gives evidence of the re- 
markable development of Japanese studies in recent years. Some of the trans- 
lators, dealing with difficult texts, have come forth with remarkably readable 
results. It is obvious that they have a sounder understanding of the texts than 
most of the translators of decades ago, but in some cases they have taken liber- 
ties with the original to make the English version attractive. The Preface warns 
us that this has been the procedure: 


the translations in this book are meant to be literary and not literal. For example, 
names of persons, titles, and places not essential to a story have,sometimes been omitted 
in the interest of easy reading for Westerners not able to absorb eo quantities of Japanese 
proper names. Puns, allusions, repetitions, and incommunicable stylistic fripperies have 
also been discarded whenever possible. Extracts have been made with the intent always 
of presenting the given work in as favorable a light as possible, eventhoughit might at times 
be fairer if the book were presented as rather uneven. 


One might, of course, have reservations about this approach to translation, 
which takes as its model the gentlemanly tradition well known in the field. 
The assumption seems to be that even today the wary Westerner cannot be 
induced to read Japanese literature unless it is made as palatable as possible, 


seasoned to Western taste, even though the impression thus given of the original 
work may not be entirely accurate. Keene is quite right in considering that some 
stylistic devices are incommunicable, and certainly their reproduction should not 
be attempted. However, it seems unnecessarily condescending to dismiss as 
“stylistic fripperies” devices which, in the Japanese literary tradition, are 
among the most important ingredients of style. 

It is unfortunate that some of the prose extracts are so brief that they are 
more tantalizing than satisfying. Even in some of the instances when short prose 
works offered the opportunity for complete translations, as for example the 
Tosa nikki, Oku no hosomichi, and Sonezaki shinji, we are given only partial 
versions; his use of spaced periods to indicate an ellipsis either of several lines 
or of many pages makes the reader wonder what and how much he is missing. 
[t may be that even those being introduced to Japanese literature for the first 
time would wish for more sustained fare and might read with greater profit and 
interest if they were provided with more content and explanation. It might 
therefore have been more useful to respect the integral text whenever possible, 
even if it had meant reducing the number of selections in the anthology to pro- 
vide the necessary space. Nonetheless, Professor Keene’s book represents a 
valuable and most welcome addition to the field and wiil certainly awaken an 
interest in Japanese literature among a wider audience. 

Dona.p H. SHIVELY 
University of California, Berkeley 
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A Grass Path. Tr. Yuxuo Uyrenara and Margorte Sincwarre.  lilus. 
Shik6 Munakata. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1955. xvi, 72. 
Illustrations. $3.00. 

In this most attractive little book, we are introduced to selected poems from 
the Sdkeishi of the late-Tokugawa poet, Okuma Kotomichi (1798-1868), re- 
discovered by Dr. Sasaki Nobutsuna. For the most part, the translation seems 
faithful and competent. It is true that the translators are fonder of adjectives 
than was their poet, and have an especial fondness for adjectives ending in “‘y.”’ 
“Grassy field,” “leafy hedges,’ “frosty light,” ‘crispy leaves,” “quiet, leafy 
spot’’—in none of these cases does there seem to be any warrant in the original 
for the adjective. 

Sometimes, again, the meaning of the Japanese could have been made a little 
clearer. Thus we have this rather puzzling sentence in the Preface: ‘However, 
few of them have had their works published without intending to be recognized 
by the people of the world.” The Japanese would seem to mean: ‘“They have not 
striven for recognition, and few of them have had their works published.” ‘‘A 
butterfly following/ The falling petals/ which is which!” (No. 96) might better 
be: “Perhaps, following the falling petals, the butterfly has mistaken them for 
butterflies.” It would be difficult to tell from the translations of Nos. 147 and 
148, among others, exactly what the poet had in mind. 

But if we searched long enough we could find similar faults in almost any 
translation—or the opposite fault of too unbending a literalness. The book is a 
little unsatisfying, then, not because the translators have not done their work 
well, but because their claims for their poet have been too extravagant. 

Is he really so original? Perhaps he did bring a little freedom and life to the 
uta; but his range of subject does not go beyond what had already become com- 
monplace in haiku and senryti. Some poems (No. 23, for instance) remind one so 
forcibly of Bashd as to make one suspect copying. Kotomichi’s philosophy of 
poetry, moreover, seems to come largely from the Preface to the Kokinshi. 

And is he really so profound? At his best, he has a certain whimsical charm, 
and occasionally there is a suggestion of something almost like terror before 
the power of nature; but too often he is a most ordinary crier over fallen cherry 
blossoms. It is not fair to tell the reader that if he does not see much in these 
poems he should go study Zen. We have dreamed of Zen long enough, and it is 
time we admitted that for the most part Japanese poetry is not very profound. 

One minor complaint: why did the order of the names have to be reversed? At 
least one principle in the transcription of Japanese names had seemed secure: 
that the Japanese order would be followed for pre-Meiji Japanese. It seems un- 
fortunate that we should now have Kotomichi Okuma, and with him Mabuchi 
Kamo, Roan Ozawa, and Kageki Kagawa. 

EDWARD G. SEIDENSTICKER 

Tokyo 
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Korea Tomorrow: Land of the Morning Calm. By KyunGc Cuo Cuuna. 
New York: Macmillan, 1956. xxv, 384. Maps, Illustrations, Plate, Tables, 
Charts, Appendices, Bibliography, Notes, Index. $5.95. 

This book is not to be considered either a scholarly or original work. It is a 
scissors-and-paste job from English sources. The author used only one Korean 
source, taking from it one line which was quoted incorrectly. As an interpreter 
of Korean civilization, he has also grave deficiencies. 

Some of the hundred-odd errors involving lack of knowledge of his native 
land are mentioned below. In referring to the political phenomenon of faction- 
alism, he states flatly that factionalism is a characteristic of Korean polities, 
but he does not define its role. Factionalism actually was the beginning of the 
broadening of the political base in Korea. The two factions called the Namin 
and Pugin, are explained by the author as referring to southern and northern 
factions, implying a political difference between North and South as far back 
as the sixteenth century. Actually these terms were adopted because the leaders 
of the two factions lived in the northern and southern parts of Seoul city. More- 
over, these two groups were not the major ones, for the Tongin and Soin (eastern 
and western men) were more important; they, too, derived their names from 
the locations of the leaders’ residences in the Korean capital (pp. 153-154). 

There are several basic errors in his references to Korean religious and social 
institutions. The so-called polygamy (p. 33) practiced by Koreans was mainly 
an upper class phenomenon and was not typical of the whole society. Moreover, 
it was not real polygamy, but a plurality of mates, only one having the status of 
wife. Also Korean women had more influence in the home than the author indi- 
cates (p. 33). In the five relationships prescribed by Confucianism, the two 
referring to the relationship between husband and wife (pydl), and between 
elder and younger (sd), are incorrect. Pyél does not mean ‘‘deference’’ but divi- 
sion of duties, and so does not mean degree but the ceremonial order in which 
men are to behave in social life (p. 31). A statement that Buddhism, ‘sometimes, 
known as Lamaism, reached its peak during the Koryo period,” (p. 53) shows the 
author’s ignorance of Buddhism. There were no Lamaistic sects in Korea. Another 
statement to the effect that Koreans, under duress or otherwise, ‘‘accepted”’ 
Shintoism, is grossly misleading. They were forced to bow at the shrines but few 
were ever Sect Shintoists (p. 56). The stone figures found at Korean royal tombs 
are Confucian symbols (military and civil attendants), not Buddhist deities as 
the author says (p. 61). Above all, Koreans do not have three names (p. 32), 
but two, the clan name (e.g., Chung) and the personal name consisting of two 
characters (e.g., Kyung-cho), one of which usually indicates the generation. 

Other references to cultural subjects which are in error are as follows: the 
south gate of Kaeséng is an example of early Yi Dynasty architecture, not of 
Kory6 (p. 64); the museum of the Yi Household is not located in the same palace 
grounds as the zoological and botanical gardens (p. 22); the important invention 
of the pleuvometer in 1442 is omitted in his list of scientific inventions (p. 6), 
it is erroneously credited to King Sejo (p. 15), and is misstated in the chronology 
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as the invention of the barometer (p. 297); the dates of the production of the 
woodblocks of the Tripitaka are assigned in the chronology to the invention of 
movable metal type (p. 297) (This invention he notes three times in his book 
[pp. 65, 66, 297] and all three dates are different, none correct. The correct date 
is not ascertainable but it was sometime before 1239.); the encyclopedia which he 
mentions (p. 66) as consisting of 112 volumes (chiian) is a confusion of two en- 
cyclopedias of 55 and 57 chiian each; the Honggildong-jén was not written by the 
celebrated monk Kasan, but by Hé Kyun (p. 76); the compilation of Oredi [Five 
Ceremonies] was finished three hundred years before the date mentioned (p. 77); 
the Japanese attempts to eliminate Chinese influence by means of fomenting a 
political coup occurred in 1884, not in 1824 (p. 158); and Pak Yéng-hyo was not 
sent to Japan before 1879, but in 1882 (p. 165). 

There are language errors also. The author is not sure of his Sino-Korean read- 
ings, i.e., Milo Pong for Piro-bong (p. 8), Eijo for Yongjo (p. 15), Yang and 
Ying for Yang and Yin (p. 28), Song Sol for Song Si-y6l (p. 77), Pak Young Ho 
for Pak Yong-hyo (pp. 165, 332), Lee Tong Hi for Yi Tong-hwi (pp. 166, 181, 
333), Kim Pu Ki for Kim Pu-sik (p. 347), etc. Indeed his lack of any system of 
romanization of Korean words makes it hard for the reader to keep track of 
anything. 

His bibliography of books in the Far Eastern languages is weak and it is evi- 
dent that the author is unfamiliar with them. Incorrect information about the 
language in which some books are written, incorrect titles and numbers 
of volumes, and so on are numerous. 

The book was apparently designed to be supplementary to Dr. George 
McCune’s Korea Today, but comparison can only be invidious. If the author’s 
aim was to enlist sympathy for a divided Korea and its prospects for “tomorrow,” 
he might have succeeded better by limiting himself to postwar topics with which 
he personally was familiar. The author seems, frankly, not familiar with his 
native culture from native sources. 

Pow-kEyY SouHN 
Seoul National University 


The Economic Development of Malaya. Report of a Mission Organized by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. xix, 707. Appendix, Index. $7.50. 

Besides its main business of development lending, the International Bank 
has made a notable contribution to research on economic development problems 
through the publication, since 1950, of comprehensive surveys and investment 
recommendations on fifteen of the world’s somewhat amorphously defined 
underdeveloped countries. The present report on Malaya is the most recent 
addition to a list which thus far has included only one other Asian country, 
Ceylon. It is also a welcome addition to the smaller list of basic research docu- 
ments on the economies of Southeast Asia. 

The Bank’s report is the work of a mission of thirteen members, which arrived 
in Malaya in January 1954, at the joint request of the governments of the Federa- 
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tion, Singapore, and the United Kingdom, and remained until May 1954. The 
mission’s task was ‘“‘to assess the resources available for future development, to 
consider how these resources might best contribute to the economic and social 
development of Malaya, and to make recommendations for practical measures 
to further such development” (p. viii). 

The report is pitched at three different levels of generality which should help 
to make it serviceable to readers with different interests. At the most general 
level, Part I presents in forty-five pages a brief background sketch of the Federa- 
tion and Singapore, and a summary of the broad quantitative and qualitative 
features of the mission’s recommended public investment program for the period 
1955-59. In the following two hundred pages, Parts II and ITI, consider in more 
detail the several “‘productive” and “social” sectors of the economy, while Part 
IV elaborates in similar detail the financial and institutional aspects of the 
mission’s recommendations. Finally, Part V presents the detailed technical 
reports of the mission’s specialists in over four hundred pages. 

In broad summary, the mission recommends a public investment program of 
M$ 775 million ($1 Malayan = $0.33 U.S.) for the Federation, and M$ 610 
million for Singapore, during the period 1955-59. The bulk of the Federation’s 
program is devoted to agriculture, public utilities, and social services (in de- 
creasing order), while the program for Singapore concentrates on housing, public 
utilities, and social services. The programs appear entirely reasonable, yet, from 
rough, back-of-the-envelope comparisons with rates of public capital formation 
planned by other Asian countries for the same period, one gets the impression 
that the programs may be somewhat modest in scope. This impression 
is strengthened if one recalls that the annual rates of population growth in the 
Federation and Singapore are respectively 3% and 3.5%, probably the highest 
in all Asia. However, comparisons may be misleading because the Bank’s report 
ascribes a relatively more active role to the private sector than has characterized 
the plans of Burma and India, for example. Since the mission makes no estimates 
of private capital formation for the same period, accurate aggregate comparisons 
are precluded. 

The mission’s organizational and institutional proposals will also be received 
with interest. These include such standard but important recommendations as 
the establishment of a Central Bank, an Industrial Credit Institution, and an 
Industrial Research Institute—all to service the needs of Singapore as well as 
the Federation. Less standard for a Bank Mission, and perhaps more question- 
able, is the proposal to establish price supports for rice as a means of “shielding 
Malayan padi production from the full impact of competition from imported 
rice’ (p. 69). 

In various ways, the mission’s report furnishes some interesting sidelights on 
the strengths and weaknesses of current economic growth theory. Its treatment 
of the special importance and difficulties of savings and inflation in the develop- 
ment context illustrates their central roles in growth theory. At the same time, 
the criteria underlying investment allocation remain obscure. While there is a 
latent concept of intersectoral balance implicit in the mission’s discussion of the 
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economic and social sectors, it is not too clearly worked out nor is the precise 
meaning of ‘“‘balance’’ readily apparent. In the important role the report assigns 
to enterprise and to institutional factors, there is clear evidence that growth 
theory needs to be concerned with more than the strictly economic factors in- 
volved in social change. But precisely which factors, and how to identify those 
that will be crucial in different cases, are questions not answered by the report. 
Such comments, of course, are more in the nature of reflections on the status of 
development economics, than criticism of the report. The Bank mission should 
not be criticized for failing to answer questions with which it was not concerned. 
CHARLES WOLF, JR. 


The RAND Corporation 


Anh-Viét Tu-Dién (English-Vietnamese Dictionary). By NGuyfn-vAn- 
Kuon. Viét-Dang, 1955. Distributed by Educational Services, Washington, 
D. C. 1741. 

This dictionary will presumably find most of its users among Vietnamese 
who are interested in reading technical and scientific materials written in English. 
It is an extremely comprehensive work of some 50,000 entries. The ordinary 
English-speaker who glances through the dictionary can hardly help commenting 
on the number of words he has never before encountered. But this is not solely 
a dictionary of scientific and technical terms. Much of the ordinary everyday 
vocabulary common to most speakers of English has been included. 

A phonetic indication of the pronunciation of the English entries is included. 
If indeed the dictionary is intended primarily for Vietnamese users it is difficult 
to see just what value the phonetic notations will have for them since a key to 
the symbols used has not been included. The pronunciations indicated, aside 
from occasional obvious errors, take considerable liberties and leave much to 
be desired. 

In so far as one can tell both British and American pronunciation has been 
included, sometimes as variants for the same item, but never identified as such. 
For the entries themselves British spelling conventions have been favored. In 
some cases differences between British and American usage have been indicated. 
“Street-railway” is identified as American (‘‘street-car’’ is not listed), and ‘tram’ 
is listed but not identified as British. 

A decided advantage is the inclusion of sample sentences illustrating the use 
of items in question. 

To judge the accuracy and coverage of subject matter for a dictionary of 
such scope is certainly beyond the capacity of this reviewer since technical terms 
from most of the natural and social sciences are included. Only two areas have 
been checked as such, though the entire dictionary has been scanned for general 
content and character. One of these technical areas was military terminology 
which is very difficult to obtain, particularly that dealing with air units. Un- 
fortunately this dictionary is of little aid. Many items are listed but in many 
cases only an explanation of the English term is given and nothing that might 
serve as an equivalent. Such entries are quite sufficient for Vietnamese users but 
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are of little value to English-speaking users. For example, many types of air- 
planes are identified (though not all), but “runway” is not included. “Take-off” 
is included with an equivalent, but “to taxi’ and “landing-gear” are only 
explained. 

In the field of linguistics one is surprised to find an entry for “phoneme” which 
is found only rarely in the latest editions of English dictionaries. However, the 
term is here incorrectly equated with “phone.” “Linguist” and “philologist’”’ 
have been equated and both are correctly distinguished from “polyglot,” though 
this may be somewhat confusing to Vietnamese users since “linguist”’ is used to 
mean “polyglot” in most non-technical writings. But then so are we somewhat 
confused on this usage. 

All things considered this dictionary is a very ambitious undertaking which 
should prove very useful. It will surely not satisfy all the needs of all its users. 

Rosert B. Jones 


Cornell University 


The Impact of the West on Government in Thailand. By Watrer F. 
VeLuA. University of California Publications in Political Science, Vol. IV, 
No. 3. Berkeley: The University of California Press, 1955. vi, 317-410. 
Bibliography, Index. $1.50. 

Dr. Vella’s compact book is a useful addition to the slim library of writings on 
the political history of Thailand. He has successfully condensed into something 
under 100 pages the basic pattern of developments in the past century during 
which time the kingdom has been under pressure from various foreign, par- 
ticularly Western, powers. Far from being merely an outline, however, the story 
is pertinently illustrated with an amount of detail remarkable for such a small 
space. 

A discussion of the pattern of government immediately preceding the influx 
of Western influences provides a baseline for comparison with subsequent 
changes. The kingship, the administrative system, and some idea of the relation- 
ship between government and people as they existed in the second and third 
reigns of the Chakkri dynasty are sketched in such a way that it is possible to 
trace the thread of continuity in the course of change. 

Perhaps the strongest chapter in the work is the one which examines the 
royal revolution carried out by King Mongkut and especially King Chulalongkon 
when the policy of cautiously yielding and adapting to Western pressure was 
established. The author convincingly makes a case for a combination of geo- 
graphical and historical accident as the basis for Thailand’s success in avoiding 
direct colonial domination. He points out that the outlook of the Thai kings was 
an important element in this combination. ‘“The Thai nation did not completely 
lack a sense of national superiority,” he says on page 332, “but it did not have 
the heightened self-centeredness that prevented China, Burma, and Annam 
from appreciating Western power. The devastation of Thailand by the Burmese 
armies in 1767, the struggle to unify the country, and the youth of the Bangkok 
dynasty all made the Thai nation cautious. Thus Thailand was able to profit by 
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the unhappy example of some of its neighbors in their dealings with the West. 
Soon after the defeat of Burma in the First Anglo-Burmese War, Thailand 
hesitantly opened limited intercourse with Britain and the United States.” 

The increasing pace of westernization is clearly indicated by the different 
attitudes of Mongkut and Chulalongkon. While the former adopted a flexible 
foreign policy and indulged an enthusiastic hobby of Western science and lan- 
guages, his major concession to Western ideas was to dismiss criticism of his 
absolutism as an “exaggerated rumor.’”’ Chulalongkon, however, embarked 
vigorously on a policy of rationalizing the administration of the kingdom and 
abolishing ancient attitudes symbolized by “crouching, crawling and prostra- 
tion.”” The author makes it clear that Chulalongkon’s policies had the very 
important effect of enhancing the power of the government and therefore, at 
least for the time being, the monarchy. 

A great value of this book lies in the number of questions raised which will 
have to be answered before we can profess a full understanding of the past cen- 
tury’s history of Thailand. In fact the capacity of this essay for stimulating ques- 
tions makes it useful as a sort of guide for further research. For example, in the 
treatment of the period 1910-32 which is characterized as a time of democratic 
trends, the author identifies as factors in setting the stage for the subsequent coup 
d’etat, the personalities of the two kings, Wachirawut and Prachathipok, and the 
influx of Western ideas of constitutionalism and democracy. The problem of the 
effect of a rationalized and relatively independent administrative service in 
undermining the power and prestige of the monarchy is left undeveloped. There 
is unfortunately little available data on this bureaucratic growth. A reasonable 
hypothesis, however, is that the inner dynamic of the civil and military services 
was significant in the power shift which led to the unique and abrupt termination 
of the king’s power with only the slightest effort in 1932. 

In the discussion of the post-1932 period two stages are distinguished. In the 
six years of Phraya Phahon’s governments, while the author thinks there was a 
possibility of successful constitutional government, he traces the shift of power 
to the military which culminated in the succession to office of the autocratic army 
officers headed by Phibun Songkhram. From that time on there was little hope 
for the limitations of the constitution to be effective. The downfall of the con- 
stitution was finally sealed in the mind of the author by Pridi Phanomyong’s 
recourse to force in his attempted coup d’etat in 1949. 

This book is a service to scholarship on Thai history and politics not so much 
because it represents any startlingly new revelations. Rather its value is that it is a 
comprehensive review of many of the more important Western language sources, 
checked against Thai sources at appropriate points, by a writer of unusual 
qualification. He brings to it a developed knowledge of the history and traditions 
of the kingdom which have shaped its recent history as much or more than the 
much stressed Western influence. The much used word “impact” as it appears 
in the title is well chosen, therefore, because the implied conception of the colli- 
sion of forces of comparable mass and velocity is fulfilled. 

Davip A. WILSON 


Cornell University 
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The Republic of Indonesia. By DorotHy WoopMan. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1955. ix, 443. Bibliography, Index, Map. $6.00. 

This is a comprehensive and useful introduction to Indonesian affairs. The 
first of its four parts is devoted to background history with separate chapters on 
Java, Sumatra, Kalimantan, the Moluccas and Sulawesi, and Bali. Added to 
each is an impressionistic account of a visit by the author in 1951. Part Two 
deals mainly with a chronological account of the origin and development of 
Indonesian nationalism up to World War II, while Part Three describes the 
Japanese interlude and the period through the transfer of sovereignty at the end 
of 1949. Most of the material covered in these sections has been presented before 
in other works duly acknowledged by the author. 

Part Four is a topical account of the Republic in operation, from the formation 
of a unitary state in August 1950 to the Bandung Conference in April 1955. It is 
the longest of the sections, and has the greatest current interest. It begins with 
a chapter on the unitary state which, though adequate, adds little to Kahin’s 
treatment. The best chapters in the book are the next three on ‘‘Education,”’ 
“Cultural Trends,” and ‘Social Welfare, Public Health and Medicine.” These 
chapters contain some new material, and in them the author strongly suggests 
and persuasively documents the conclusion that Indonesia’s progress in these 
particular fields since independence has been more notable than is generally 


recognized. 
The next chapter deals with political parties and trade unions. As a discussion 
of the politics of the Republic, its weaknesses are those of omission rather than 


error. For example, such general and important issues as the altered role of the 
President in the political developments of the last three years, and the influence 
of the armed forces in constraining political action—and, in the case of the first 
Ali Cabinet, their decisive part in bringing about the Government’s resignation 

are not mentioned, let alone discussed. In fairness to the author, it should be 
noted that the importance of these issues has perhaps been made clearer by 
events occurring since completion of her manuscript. 

The following chapter on “Building a New Economy” contains what the author 
has to say about economic problems. As a check list of interesting and important 
problems (e.g., migration, cooperatives, industrial ‘‘centrals,” structural im- 
balance, technical assistance, etc.), it is useful, although again it contains little 
that is new. 

In her penultimate chapter, ““Meeting the World,” the author discusses Indo- 
nesian foreign policy. Occasionally, she seems in this chapter to let her sym- 
pathies transcend her facts. Thus, her treatment of the MSA incident in 1952 
(pp. 410-412), which precipitated the downfall of the Sukiman government, 
leaves out of account the reasonably constructive record of the Indonesian- 
American technical assistance program in subsequent years. And she seems to 
imply (pp. 406-407) that the Republic ought to have recognized Ho Chi Minh’s 
regime in Vietnam because of Indonesia’s natural affinity for anti-colonial causes. 

The book concludes with an agenda of the major difficulties, problems, and 
uncertainties lying ahead of the Republic, e.g., political instability, internal 
security, economic development, public administration. 
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In summary, Miss Woodman has done a creditable and competent job of as- 
similating and organizing an abundance of materials, and synthesizing them 
into a clear and readable account. What she has not done is to present or test 
any new hypotheses or to suggest any new approaches warranting or stimulating 
further research. 

CHARLES WoLF, JR. 


The RAND Corporation 


We the Judges: Studies in American and Indian Constitutional Law 
from Marshall to Mukherjea. By Witu1am O. Dove as. New York: 
Doubleday, 1956. 480. Index. $6.00. 

Students of India have understood for many years that India is a land of sharp 
contrasts and clashes between social, religious, and geographical groups, with 
an underlying conflict between the cultures of East and West. But it is only 
since India has attained her independence, written her social and political ideals 
into a Constitution of her own, and set about the complicated business of govern- 
ing herself, that lawyers and social scientists have been given a first-rate oppor- 
tunity for exploring the nature and variety of these Indian problems in an at- 
mosphere unobscured by the presence of colonial rule. The application of a 
Constitution, based substantially on Anglo-American theories of individual rights 
and American-Australian principles of federalism, to one of the most ancient 
civilizations of the East is a process that inevitably reflects the interplay of 
contrasting forces, and highlights the cleavage between ideals and practicalities 
in modern India. 

In July 1955, Justice Douglas delivered the Tagore law lectures at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta. We the Judges is based on those lectures. In describing 
the American Constitution, and its development through Supreme Court inter- 
pretation, Justice Douglas has noted points of similarity and dissimilarity with 
the Indian Constitution and the decisions of the Supreme Court at New Delhi. 
To the extent that he has done this, his book has a special interest for the Ameri- 
can and a special utility for the Indian reader. The last few chapters, which deal 
with constitutional protection of civil rights, consider American doctrines along 
with a particularly comprehensive survey of parallels in recent Indian experi- 
ence. While calling attention to the many close parallels, Justice Douglas has 
also been aware of the conflict that sometimes arises between constitutional 
ideals that are very close to our own and the necessities and actualities in a 
subcontinent in transition. He notes some of the resulting anomalies: e.g., the 
inclusion in the Constitution of explicit sanction (Article 22) for continuing a 
system of preventive detention, embedded in the Fundamental Rights portion 
of the Constitution; judicial interpretation of Article 14, which guarantees equal 
protection of the laws to all persons, as permitting a State to outlaw bigamous 
marriages by Hindus while leaving Muslims free to contract such marriages.! 
So useful is this portion of the comparative study of the two constitutional 


1 State of Bombay v. Narasu Appa, (1952) All India Reporter, Bombay Section, 84 
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systems that most readers will find themselves wishing that the same sort of 
detailed parallel approach had been used in the earlier portions of the book. In 
any event, to the extent that We the Judges includes such comparison, we 
can be grateful for the integrated analysis. It is to be hoped that this first Ameri- 
can work on the subject will lead the prolific Justice and others to consider 
particular aspects of the interrelationship of the two Constitutions in still greater 
detail. 

It should be noted that an up-to-date survey and personal critique of the 
evolution of American constitutional decisions, even without the extensive run- 
ning commentary on parallel Indian developments, is worth having from Justice 
Douglas. For the Indian reader, it must be especially welcome as a modern sup- 
plement to the traditional treatises by Willis, Willoughby, and Cooley that are 
so freely cited and mis-cited in Indian courts. This book, like the lectures from 
which it is derived, can be digested without difficulty, whereas a bulky treatise 
is useful for occasional reference rather than for a general orientation. More im- 
portant, it presents a review of American constitutional problems as seen by our 
Supreme Court today. For example, it will leave an Indian reader freshly aware 
of the continuing efforts in the United States to define and establish a reasonable 
degree of judicial control over the administrative agencies that have become so 
fixed a part of our governmental life (and are rapidly assuming a very pervasive 
role throughout India). It will document for the Indian practitioner and judge 
the fact that the American Supreme Court, beginning in the 1930’s, has gradually 
stopped using the Due Process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to defeat 
social legislation which might be inconsistent with the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer’s Social Statics. 

There is little likelihood of Indian courts’ using Herbert Spencer as a touchstone 
for determining the constitutionality of social and economic reforms. To the 
extent that a social philosophy underlies Indian judgment of what is a “reason- 
able restriction” of property rights, within the meaning of that phrase in their 
Constitution, it is the social philosophy of Julian Huxley rather than Herbert 
Spencer to which they instinctively turn when they look to English writings for 
guidance.? The framers of the Indian Constitution took considerable pains to 
write into their basic law a statement of the underlying social-welfare philosophy 
of the new Indian Republic. This group of general principles, called the Directive 
Principles of State Policy, is not enforceable as such in the courts, but Indian 
legislators, judges and administrators are directed by the Constitution (Article 
37) to act in accordance with their spirit. And in fact Indian judges do occa- 


2 At least three of the High Courts in India have put their stamp of approval on a pas- 
sage from Julian Huxley’s ‘‘“Economic Man and Social Man,’’ which advocates a retransla- 
tion of the democratic idea of freedom to remove its nineteenth-century meaning of indi- 
vidual liberty in the economic sphere and adjust it to new conceptions of social duties and 
responsibilities. See Bezbarua v. State of Assam, [1954] Indian Law Reports, Assam Series, 
166, 182-2; South Travancore Electrical Workers’ Union v. Nagorcoil Electric Supply Corp., 
[1954] Indian Law Reports, Travancore-Cochin Series, 322, 332; Sree Meenakshi Mills Ltd. 
v. State of Madras, [1951] All India Reporter, Madras Section, 974, 979. 
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sionally refer to the Directive Principles as furnishing the criteria for what is a 
“reasonable” type of regulation by the State over economic activities of the 
individual or corporation.* 

There is little need for Indian judges to study the development of our Due 
Process clause to be convinced of the appropriateness of their general orientation 
towards a social-welfare philosophy. But American Supreme Court decisions 
handed down during the past two decades on the application of the Due Process 
clause to legislation affecting property rights contain much that is relevant to 
the consideration of specific problems now arising in the Indian courts. In the 
absence of a complete recognition of recent American constitutional develop- 
ments, Indian judges are understandably perplexed when counsel, attacking 
some aspect of India’s modern social or economic legislation, cites in support of 
his argument what is really an obsolete American Supreme Court decision based 
on a Spencerian view of Due Process.‘ Such perplexity may often cause Indian 
judges to shy away from examining and evaluating modern American views of 
Due Process, though these recent views may be quite pertinent to current Indian 
problems. And a strong mistrust of American constitutional views in this area 
may be carried over to other doctrines in other areas where American experience 
might be studied with profit. 

The comparative studies of Constitutional Precedents prepared under the su- 
pervision of Sir Benegal Rau in 1947 for use by the Indian Constituent As- 
sembly help bridge this gap. So also does the excellent treatise by Durga Das 
Basu, Commentary on the Indian Constitution’ with annotations discussing 
parallel constitutional provisions and judicial decisions in the United States and 
other federations. But studies prepared for a Constituent Assembly and treatises 
for reference use have significant limitations. The lucid set of lectures written 
by the eminent Indian practitioner and legal scholar, Dr. Alladi Khrishnaswami 
Aiyar, and recently published posthumously under the title, The Constitution and 
Fundamental Rights,6 may enjoy a wider audience. Its value is limited by its 
extreme brevity. We the Judges may prove even more successful in broadening 
and deepening this channel of understanding between the two countries. 

Implicit in any comparative study of the constitutional principles of two 
nations is the assumption that there is much common ground between them. 
Justice Douglas has pointed out there is much in common between the constitu- 
tional systems of India and the United States: each has a written Constitution; 
a Federal structure of Government (though the Indian structure has many, 
elaborate built-in provisions for central control over the States, not only for 
emergency use but also for less urgent situations where central action is deemed 


§ See Bijay Cotton Mills Lid. v. State of Ajmer, |1955] All India Reporter, Supreme Court 
Section, 33, citing Article 43 in support of the constitutionality of minimum wage 
legislation. 

4 See, e.g., discussion of Adair v. United States, Lochner v. New York, and Coppage v. 
Kansas in East India Industries (Madras) Ltd. v. The Industrial Tribunal, Fort St. George, 
[1955] All India Reporter, Madras Section, 242. 

5 3rd. ed. Calcutta: S. C. Sarkar & Sons Ltd., 1955. 

® Madras: The Srinivasa Sastri Institute of Politics, 1955. 
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preferable to action by the individual States); a set of fundamental rights guaran- 
teed to the individual against the action of State or Central Government; judicial 
review of legislative and executive acts to protect the Federal-State structure and ° 
individual rights; high prestige within the Government and among the people 
for the Supreme Court as final guardian of the rights embodied in the written 
Constitution; and sturdy independence of a judiciary which is mindful of both 
social objectives and the rights of the individual in a non-totalitarian state. 

That there are many, and perhaps serious, qualifications to be noted that 
may limit this common ground between Constitutions, Courts, and systems of 
Government, has not escaped Justice Douglas. Without considering these quali- 
fications here, and particularly the questions raised by the severe restriction of 
judicial review of property rights as the result of enactment of the Fourth Consti- 
tutional Amendment in 1955, we can note that one substantial counterbalancing 
factor lies in the high caliber of the justices on the Indian Supreme Court. Their 
forceful articulation and application of the principles of constitutional democracy 
help assure the effective survival and implementation of the Constitution that 
came into force on January 26, 1950. Chief Justice B. K. Mukherjea, whose name 
is linked with that of John Marshall in the subtitle of We the Judges, resigned 
from the Court on January 29, 1956, because of ill health, but his strong leader- 
ship and belief in the dignity of the individual are carried on by the new Chief 
Justice, 8. R. Das. 

LAWRENCE F. Ess 

Stanford University 


Jobs and Workers in India. By Oscar A. Ornati. Cornell International 
Industrial and Labor Relations Report No. 3. Ithaca: Cornell University, 
1955. xix, 215. Tables, Appendices, Index. $3.00 paper, $4.00 cloth. 

This volume is a general introduction to the nature and problems of industrial 
labor in India intended for ‘students, businessmen, trade union leaders, and 
government officials preparing to study, invest, or work in India, or to advise 
on policies connected with India’s labor situation.” Badly as such a volume is 
needed, the frequent inaccuracies of fact and the gaucheries of analysis make the 
book inadequate for the purposes and groups for which it is intended. 

Mr. Ornati has organized his “handbook”’ usefully. There is an opening chapter 
of demographic detail, including estimates of the size of the labor force and of the 
scope of unemployment in the economy. The next chapter briefly sketches the 
economic history of the past century, stressing the rise of a landless proletariat 
which was to provide the labor force for industry. He then discusses the develop- 
ment of an industrial work force, the nature of working conditions, wage move- 
ments and patterns, labor legislation, the labor movement, and the problem of 
industrial relations. Quite properly, Mr. Ornati casts his analysis of each of these 
matters in a historical framework, attempting to provide some understanding of 
the forces which have created the current conditions and problems. Unfortunately 
there is an enormous gap between conception and final result. 

A not unimportant weakness of the volume is the fact that the statistical data 
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are not the most recent that could have been used. Internal evidence indicates 
that the book was not finished until the end of 1954. At this time the 1951 census 
reports were available, yet much of the demographic data have been drawn from 
the inadequate 1941 census. In some cases the data are from the 1931 census. 

Errors of fact, some minor and others of greater substance, are scattered 
through the volume. For example, Ornati states (p. 27) that “the first Indian- 
owned cotton spinning mill was built in the 1870’s, while a British-owned spin- 
ning mill had been established as early as 1818.” The point is used to prove the 
weakness of native entrepreneurship. The facts are that the 1818 British effort 
was a failure, the first successful cotton textile mill in India was opened in Bom- 
bay in 1854 by a group of Indians, and it was not until 1875 (by which time 
seventeen Indian-financed mills were in operation in Bombay) that the first 
English-financed company was established there. 

Ornati claims (p. 39) that recruitment in the mines is carried out by full-time, 
paid employees ‘“‘whose sole responsibility is recruitment.” This is substantially 
incorrect. Or again, he makes the statement (p. 132) that “Ahmedabad has been 
free of strikes since 1918.” This is not correct, although it is true that strikes have 
been generally less important at Ahmedabad than at any other major industrial 
center. I shall not cite further cases inasmuch as I do not intend to make this 
review a syllabus of errors. However, it should be noted that in many cases, even 
though outright error is avoided, the statements are sufficiently ambiguous as 
to constitute near misses. 

The volume is brief, which puts greater burdens on Ornati for precision of 
interpretation. This is all the more important when he purports to inform those 
who might “advise on policies.’ Consequently, I was quite startled to find him 
stating (p. 26) that “entrepreneurial spirit, a major requirement in the develop- 
ment of an economy, was also lacking. Unlike modern Western man, the Oriental 
—be he Hindu, Moslem, or Parsi—idealizes the life of passive quietude. In fact, 
through karma, the Hindu doctrine of retribution, individuals are all but pre- 
vented from participating in secular activities that cannot be justified on re- 
ligious grounds.”’ In the case of the Muslims and Parsis it is clearly wrong to say 
that they idealize the life of passive quietude. Further, to make such a statement 
about Hindus is to mislead readers and perpetuate a myth which should have 
died with Bernier’s writings in the seventeenth century, but unfortunately has 
not. After all, there are Banias, Chettis, and Marwaris with a long and honorable 
tradition of acquisitiveness and business acumen. And one must not neglect the 
elaborate national and international commercial and banking systems created 
by Hindus long before Europeans appeared in the region. The same incorrect 
view about Indian entrepreneurship is reflected in the reference (p. 141) to the 
difficulties the Tatas had at the beginning of the century in obtaining capital 
to finance their steel mill at Jamshedpur. A reading of Lovat Fraser’s study would 
inform Mr. Ornati that the Tatus found it impossible to obtain capital for this 
enterprise in England, and when they turned to India the entire capital was 
subscribed within three weeks. If there was any entrepreneurial spirit lacking, 
the lack was in the West, not in India. 
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Mr. Ornati has fallen prey to the old misconception that the supply of raw 
labor was inadequate to meet the needs of Indian industry until 1935. Even the 
Royal Commission on Labor, the most reputable source for this traditional 
view, dated the end of shortage for perennial industry no later than 1926. Further- 
more, as an economist, Mr. Ornati should not have missed the evidence he him- 
self provided when he refers (p. 70) to “the protracted wage stability of the 
years between 1860 and 1890-94, a period of considerable industrial expansion.” 
This evidence of relatively stable wage rates in a period of notable industrial 
growth suggests that the supply of raw labor was sufficient to keep wage rates 
from rising. It is time that scholars should recognize that the continually growing 
crisis in agriculture was providing a raw labor supply to industry pretty much as 
it was needed. If there is instability in the labor force, it must not be attributed 
to the desirability of agricultural existence or to the shortage of raw labor but to 
the character of industrial organization. 

The chapter on wages is perhaps the least successful of all. Mr. Ornati’s dis- 
cussion of wage movements for the period after 1912 is ambiguous where it is not 
incorrect. His discussion of the system of fines is outmoded. His discussion of 
industrial real wages is discouraging. Nothing is gained by comparing industrial 
wages in India with those in the United States. This merely provides one more 
bit of evidence for the obvious conclusion that the Indian society is incredibly 
poorer than the American society. But when he adds to this the judgement (p. 
52) that the “industrial worker is even worse off than his agricultural brother”’ 
he is entering the realm of sheerest fantasy. In many areas the crisis in the coun- 
tryside would be substantially more desperate were it not for the fact that savings 
out of industrial wages flow back to subsidize the villages. While urban housing 
leaves much to be desired, Mr. Ornati’s comment (p. 53) that the ordinary 
villager has a “dwelling [that] generally consists of two cottages and offers ade- 
quate privacy as well as protection” moves in the regions of myth. One reason 
urban housing is bad is because rural housing and the rural standard of living 
are worse. 

The chapters on labor legislation, the labor movement, industrial relations, and 
labor disputes are those with which I find least fault, although each of these 
chapters has misstatements and misinterpretations that render them not com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

Unfortunately, Professor Ornati has come too late even with this first American 
book on the Indian labor force. It is no longer possible to make the same easy 
generalizations that satisfied earlier generations. New data have accumulated 
and these make it impossible any longer to explain the problems of Indian in- 
dustrial life by reference to the failure of the entrepreneurial spirit in the country. 
Nor is it safe to explain the special problems of the labor force by reference to 
the continued existence of the ‘rural nexus” that binds workers to their an- 
cestral homes in the countryside. In addition, a comparison with the early phases 
of industrialization in Western Europe, Russia, and the United States would 
reveal great similarities with Indian developments. 

It is true that the new data have not yet been synthesized into a systematic 
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analysis of Indian economic change, although Henry Aubrey in an article in the 
December 1955 Number of the Journal of Economic History has illuminated part 
of the problem. It would be unfair, then, to expect Mr. Ornati to grapple sys- 
tematically in his handbook with these complex and important theoretical issues. 
But it is unwise of him to ignore the richer and more sophisticated explanations 
that are necessary. It is just because the traditional analytic framework is in 
such a shambles, and because Mr. Ornati persists in using it, that his historical 
sections are inadequate for a proper understanding of the basic forces at work. 
At the same time, the functional aspects of Indian industrial labor problems can 
be found more accurately portrayed in recent volumes of the Indian Labour 
Yearbook. 

There is a useful Bibliography appended to the book. There is also a gracious 
Introduction by C. N. Vakil, Director of the School of Economics and Sociology, 
University of Bombay. 

Morris Davin Morris 
University of Washington 


Indian Village. By 8. C. Dupe. Foreword by Morris E. Opler. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1955. xiv, 248. Glossary, Bibliography, Index. $3.00. 

In his Introduction to this volume, Dr. Dube alludes to his study as simply ‘‘a 
description”’ of a village. This reviewer wonders why. In perhaps the best present 
tradition of community studies, Jndian Village endeavors to combine compre- 
hensive documentation of a rural community with a functional analysis of that 
community in its historic transformations. Numerous studies have been under 
way in the villages of India in very recent years, but this is the first full published 
work since M. N. Srinivas’ excellent study of a group of villages within a single 
religious community appeared in 1950. In the context of India’s agrarian social 
structure, national political institutions, and divergent religious practices, the 
present volume focuses almost entirely on the structuring of social interaction of 
about 2500 villagers “inside” a single rural settlement. Noteworthy at the outset 
is the author’s systematic attempt to recreate objectively a contemporary village 
society in an autochthonous setting without any undue assumptions about 
holistic analyses. An underlying structural-functional approach to the field data 
helps him render a lucid ‘‘pre-clinical”’ record of an orthodox peasant society at 
the juncture of radical change. 

The orthodox peasant society is Shamirpet, one of many Hindu villages in the for- 
mer Muslim State of Hyderabad. Until the Police Action of 1948, Shamirpet had 
been an overlord tenure village under a jagirdar who owed allegiance to the Nizam. 
Within this feudal political structure, endogamous hereditary castes ranked by 
local and regional interpretations of the fivefold Hindu varna complex inter- 
sected the village society. These still virtually form a closed hierarchy within 
which individuals are stratified by ritually defined occupations, separated by 
practices of social distance and deference, yet are pulled inevitably into an 
intricate network of interdependent socio-economic groupings. Brahmans char- 
acteristically are “at the apex of this caste hierarchy,” while uncharacteristically 
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Dakkal-Madiga, ‘the lowest of the low castes,” refuse food from all communities, 
even from Brahmans. Here we have an extreme local development of the almost 
universal, exaggerated concern members of India’s caste society have for social 
precedence and social insularity. The ritual authority of caste even ranks Muslims 
by a varna scale of values. This is a common phenomenon of caste-segmented 
societies in rural areas. But caste in Shamirpet denotes “power’’ as well as rank 
and “status.” As the largest corporate agnatic kinship units in the vil- 
lage, Shamirpet’s castes continue to retain a fair measure of autonomy under a 
secular authoritarian system in which an “aggressive” village panchayat has 
“arrogated to itself a wide range of powers.’’ Caste panchayat still act as the 
conventional agencies through which social control and sanctions are enforced. 
The standardization of caste customs and socio-ethical values is still proceeding, 
furthered for the most part by Shamirpet’s caste-controlled joint and nuclear 
families. ‘“Legislation,’’ observes Dr. Dube, has not yet been able to dispel 
“the deep-rooted complex of thought and behavior of a caste-ridden system.” 

In other respects, when examined for “‘size, population and land area; ethnic 
composition and caste constitution; pattern of land ownership; structure of 
authority and power hierarchy; degree of isolation and local traditions” —criteria 
eminently applicable to any rural settlement in India—Shamirpet emerges as a 
markedly conformist society. It is characterized as one of a thousand Telegu- 
speaking villages in the Deccan Plateau belonging to the sub-culture of 
Telengana, a region lying well within the larger culture-area of Andhra in South 
India. An ‘extremely elastic’”’ religious culture links it with village Hinduism 
generally; while the presence of Sanskritic ritual beliefs and practices places it 
significantly within ‘an all-India cultural framework.” 

Dr. Dube has made a conscientious effort throughout the volume to interpret 
the ‘‘structure-culture” nexus of Shamirpet society without deflecting from ‘‘the 
interplay of historical and sociological factors and forces [which]... have in- 
fluenced and have even altered ...the organization and ethos’ of the village 
“in many significant ways.” The desired synthesis of these independent phenomena, 
however, is never fully resolved. In this respect the author is handicapped by an 
overzealous application of the structural-functional approach which tends to 
obscure process within its conceptual framework. ‘A changing Shamirpet society” 
is either loosely observed in the context of socio-cultural processes, or it is 
marginal to the rest of the study. Thus an admirable reconstruction by Dr. Dube 
of Shamirpet’s 350 years of existence as a village, a perceptive inquiry into the 
multiple factors inducing changes in the village social structure, and even some 
fine observations on “‘a changing ethos”’ are confined to an all-too-brief concluding 
chapter, “The Changing Scene.” 

This is the one defect in an otherwise outstanding study which adheres with 
unusual skill to its purpose. We are given a close view of a community where 
tradition dies hard, and it leads the author to conclude: “The fundamental con- 
cepts of the rights and equality of men mean little to these people, whose visions 
‘are bounded by their own observation of the world. This is perhaps the most 
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unexpected aspect of the village community for a Western mind to grasp, and 
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it leads to its particular view of change. If people are asked to choose between 
tradition and progress, tradition would perhaps be their instinctive choice, al- 
though a second thought might induce them to take a few hesitating steps in the 
direction of change... .” 

The empirical content for this study is credited by Dr. Dube to the collabora- 
tive efforts of faculty members and student trainees from various disciplines at 
the University of Osmania who worked in the village of Shamirpet during 1951-52 
under Dr. Dube’s leadership. In the Foreword to this volume, Professor Opler 
of the Department of Anthropology, Cornell University, makes the prediction, 
doubtlessly safe, that Zndian Village will take its place among those standard 
community studies which the author cites in a short but excellent Bibliography 
at the end of his book. 

GITEL P. STEED 


New York 


A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. V: The Southern Schools of Saivism. 
By SuRENDRANATH Dasaupta. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1955. xiv, 204. Index. $5.00. 

As every student of Indian philosophy knows, the late Professor Dasgupta’s 
five-volume history is the most thorough study of its scope as yet undertaken in 
the field. It is, as his widow remarks in the Introduction to this fifth volume, 
“the first and only attempt to write out in a systematic manner a history of 
Indian thought directly from the original sources in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit.”’ 
In the course of the first four volumes, the author covers all the well-known 
systems and many of the little-known ones with a care which indicates his true 
scholarly genius. Particularly outstanding is Dasgupta’s treatment of the myriad 
idealistic schools of Vedanta philosophy; he approaches them with understanding 
and a lack of bias which one finds all too rarely in works dealing with these 
systems. 

Dasgupta’s plan was to complete his history with accounts of both southern 
and northern Saivism, besides reviewing the works of the grammarians and some 
of the tantras. This volume contains only the material on southern Saivism. 
One hopes that before too long some enterprising scholar will finish the other 
three tasks; the philosophy of grammar particularly, in the light of its possible 
connection with contemporary philosophical interests in the West, needs im- 
mediate attention. 

Characteristically, the order of things in Volume V is apparently not the result 
of any carefully worked out rationale. There are five chapters, entitled “‘Litera- 
ture of Southern Saivism,” “Vira-Saivism,” “Philosophy of Srikantha,” “The 
Saiva Philosophy in the Puranas,” and “Saiva Philosophy in Some of the Im- 
portant Texts.”’ The reader is likely to regret the absence of any sustained at- 
tempt to summarize the philosophical doctrine known as “Saivism’’; the method 
followed is very discursive indeed. 

One way to characterize Saivism in brief compass would be to suggest the con- 
cepts which appear most frequently. These are three: 1) pasu, a category vari- 
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ousiy defined but always held to contain something of a conscious, sentient sort; 
2) pasa, that in the universe, usually unconscious, which fetters the soul, the 
cause of bondage; and 3) pati, the lord, Siva. The divergence of conceptions of the 
things to which these names apply, however, is so wide that it is impossible to 
generalize even as to whether, for instance, Saivism is essentially idealistic or 
realistic in its orientation, or whether it is essentially monistic or pluralistic in 
its account of the relationship between God and the world. Professor Dasgupta 
finds strains of Simkhya, Nydya-Vaisesika, and Vedanta throughout his discus- 
sion of Saivism. 

Like the other volumes, this is not a book one will sit down and read con- 
secutively. It abounds with material for the scholar, but there is little organiza- 
tion and one must search sometimes at length for what one wants. Dasgupta had 
no access to Dravidian-language sources except in translation—he emphasizes 
several times his opinion that there is nothing of importance in this field which is 
in Dravidian and not also in Sanskrit. It would be worth having a judgment on 
this point by someone who knew the relevant languages. The following important 
errata were noted: “Steherbatsky” for “Stcherbatsky” (p. ix); ‘“Aufrect’”’ for 
“Aufrecht” (p. 5); ““Hayvadana Rao” for ““Hayavadana Rao”’ (twice on p. 11); 
“Brahma” for “Brahma” (pp. 110, 111); “ViSisaidvaita” for ‘“Visistaédvaita”’ 
(p. 173). The sentence spanning pp. 77-78 has gotten garbled somehow; also 
“asa-dharana” in the note on p. 137 is wrongly separated; it should be one word, 
or else ‘‘a-sidharana”’; ‘“‘maiyéya” (p. 165) is not Sanskrit. 

Karu H. Porrer 
Carleton College 


The Life of the Buddha. By Ant pe Stiva-Viater. New York: Phaidon, 
1955. 199. Plates, Glossary, Notes, Illustrations. $8.50. 

Fifty pages of this book are devoted to narrating the story of the Buddha 
in prose and verse. The style has an affected scriptural character and impresses 
one as a sentimental combination of Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia and the 
translations of Rhys-Davids. This text does succeed, however, in presenting the 
fundamental legend of the Buddha’s life in a simplified and straightforward way. 
All difficult points of iconography are avoided, and even some episodes fre- 
quently represented in art, such as the Presentation of the Four Bowls, are 
omitted. In the account of the First Sermon in the Deer Park there is no reference 
to the beautiful and profound symbolism of turning the Wheel of the Law. 
Oddly enough, dharmacakra mudra is listed in the Glossary on page 91; and al- 
though the position of the fingers is carefully explained, there is no translation 
of its meaning. It seems as though the author had been told to simplify her 
subject to such an extent that much of the poetry and metaphysical beauty of 
the legend have been lost. Although the writer certainly has some feeling for the 
story and the words that narrate it in Sanskrit and Pali, this version of the 
Buddha story for Western readers is in no way an improvement on earlier presen- 
tations of the Buddha’s life by scholars like the late A. K. Coomaraswamy and 


Edward J. Thomas. 
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Since, as I have already mentioned, it is not complete, the text is of little use 
to anyone wishing to check on the iconography of the more unusual, or even the 
usual, episodes in the story. This incompleteness and inaccuracy extends to the 
Glossary, where we encounter such curious explanations as that of the 
bhiimisparsa mudra as the “gesture used by the Buddha to invoke the Earth- 
Goddess as witness of his having resisted the temptation of Mara,” rather than 
the accepted explanation that Buddha called on the Earth to witness his gener- 
osity when born as Vessantara. The definitions in this glossary are hardly in- 
formative or expansive; under nyorin (sic.) kwannon we find “see under kwannon.” 
Under kwannon we find “a Japanese form of the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara.”’ 
The definition of AvalokiteSvara in this same list does not even mention the 
function of this archangel as Bodhisattva of Mercy. The explanations of Hina- 
yana and Mahayana sound like advertisements of a celestial tramway. 

Readers of this review may wonder why there are mentions of the Great 
Vehicle and Bodhisattvas in a book which the title seems to restrict to the life of 
Sakyamuni. The explanation for this seeming discrepancy is to be found in the 
epilogue (pp. 183-188) which consists of a very sketchy summary of the develop- 
ment of Buddhism and its art in India and the Far East. It is here that the 
author introduces a short exposition of the Mahayana, which presumably justifies 
her including among the plates a number of subjects having nothing to do with 
the earthly career of Gautama. 

The whole purpose in publishing this book may be a little puzzling at first 
until we remember that many publishers are still happily floating on that tidal 
wave of interest in the Far East that has swept over the West since the last war. 
One feels that the text is included only to justify the publication of the beautiful 
collection of plates which cannot fail to provide a rich attraction for the average 
reader interested in gaining an introduction to the art of Buddhism. These 
illustrations include examples of Buddhist sculpture and painting in India and 
the Indian countries, China, and Japan. Most of the plates are taken from per- 
fectly familiar monuments, but considerable care has been exercised in selecting 
the most beautiful prints available. The majority of the colored plates are re- 
printed from Yazdani’s Ajanta. These color plates of Ajanta are relatively ac- 
curate, but one wonders why it was thought advisable to include black and white 
reproductions of rather indifferent copies of the wall-paintings as well. The plates 
in the book do not appear to have been selected to illustrate the progressive 
development of Buddhist art, nor do they give a complete or consecutive review 
of events from the Buddha’s life. They seem to represent a rather personal 
anthology of examples of Buddhist art. These illustrations are not restricted to 
scenes from the life of Buddha, but include innumerable details of donor portraits 
in India and the Far East, as well as a variety of strictly Mahayana subjects. 
It should be noted that many of the illustrations are from new photographs and, 
per se, are of great interest and beauty. The captions of some of these plates re- 
quire correction. No. 73 is a painting on cloth, not a fresco, from Tun-huang. 
Why the subject of No. 81 should be identified as Maitreya Meditating, instead 
of Siddhartha, is rather difficult to understand. The Buddha of Plate 80 is not 
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at Lung-men, but in Cave 20 at Yiin-kang. The subject of No. 107 is usually 
identified as Miroku, not Kannon. Again, most scholars are agreed that the 
beautiful standing figure at Polonnariwa in Plate 115 is Buddha and not Ananda. 
The Amida Triptych in Plate 185 is generally dated late eleventh or early twelfth 
century. It seems strange not to identify the subject of the great relief in Plate 83 
as Buddha Preaching in the Deer Park; and finally, the title, “Tower of Faces,” 
is a rather odd designation for the well-known spires of the Bayon with their 
giant masks of LokeSvara. 
BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 

Harvard University 


The Golden Age of Indian Art, Vth-XIIIth Century. By Prerre RaAMBACH 
and Vrrotp pE Martr-Gouisnu. New York: Studio Crowell, 1955. 180. 
Photographs, Color Plates, Diagrams and Ground Plans, Map, Notes. 
$8.50. 

In the present volume, which addresses itself to the lover of books in general 
and not to any kind of specialist, two photographers offer 121 well-rendered 
plates reproducing sculptures and temples from the fifth to the thirteenth 
century, in the Deccan, central, and eastern India. A few general views are 
admirably suggestive of the setting of the temples in the landscape and also of 
their contemporary state of use or decay. 

The selection of sculptures is indiscriminate as to artistic quality. What 
makes an effective photograph and catches the photographer’s eye need not be 
good sculpture. On the spot, in the context of the entire monument, one or another 
indifferent or weaker work is unobtrusive, but shortcomings are magnified 
when they are given a plate to themselves (P1. 72, 74). It also shows little respect 
for the images and their forma! structure if the photographs are arbitrarily cut, 
just above the eyebrow for instance, as on Pl. 79, showing an image of Ganesh 
described as “patron of literature.’ In other photographs, however, Vitold de 
Marie-Golish captures vibrations of modelling and expression (Pl. 8 and the 
superb PI. 100, in particular) such as other photographers have rarely recorded. 

As far as the general production of the book is concerned, the layout on two 
facing pages of two different subjects, each spread over a full page without any 
separating margin, has much to recommend it for reproductions of Indian 
sculpture. The usual white margin (present on some of the pages of this book) 
makes too harsh and abrupt a contrast with the three dimensional effect of the 
plates. The latter is one of the great achievements of modern photography and 
technique of reproduction, and it is particularly suited to the task of rendering 
the true values of Indian sculpture. Another useful feature of the book is the two 
sketches (too few) showing on the body of the temple the position of the detail 
reproduced on the plate. Less welcome is the printing of captions in white 
lettering on the plates themselves, i.e., on top of the sculptures—an effect more 
appropriate to posters and commercial art. 

As the title indicates, the plates illustrate the golden age of Indian art. There 
are also four plates of paintings from Tiruparutikundram. These paintings are 
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here assigned to the fourteenth century, on the basis of an inscription dated 
1387. This inscription, however, has no connection with the paintings, which 
were added in the eighteenth century and are labelled, moreover, in the Tamil 
script of this late era. 

The short text by Pierre Rambach is valueless. The array of black and white 
plates is enchanting. There are, in addition, six color plates which might well 
have been omitted. 

STELLA KRAMRISCH 


University of Pennsylvania 


Hindi Exercises and Readings. By Gorpon H. FarrBanks, JoHN GUMPERZ, 
Water LEHN, and Harsh VARDHAN. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1955. vii, 116. Glossary. $3.00 (paper). 

Henry Hoenigswald’s Spoken Hindustani remains the most practical intro- 
duction to the language so far published. The book under review, prepared by 
linguists at Cornell, is designed to supplement Hoenigswald in the two ways 
indicated by the title. It is clearly reproduced from typescript, and the student’s 
greatest objection will be to the price. 

As is well known to all who have taught languages using texts of the Spoken 
Language Series, these have insufficient exercise materials. Substitution and 
other drills are provided in the present volume to be used with Units 1-12. 
These are well done and provide the constant patterned repetition of vocabulary 
items and grammatical forms needed. There are also sentence translations and 
questions and answers. The user of Hoenigswald’s text will be most grateful for 
this material. 

The second aim is the teaching of reading. Spoken Hindustani does not take 
up either of the scripts used to write the language. The Cornell book gives an 
introduction to Devanagari as used for Hindi, followed by two sets of texts—the 
Hoenigswald Basic Sentences of Units 1-12 and some short, new, reading se- 
lections. The Basic Sentences in the script are to be begun after the student has 
mastered Units 1-6. He does not, therefore, read anything he does not already 
know how to say. This is, of course, the way in which the writing system is intro- 
duced in any book of the Spoken Language Series which includes it (the Russian, 
for example). As the Basic Sentences are from a Moslem speaker, a straight 
Devanagari transcription does not result in “Hindi.” A large number of the 
sentences have parenthetical alternates. Some of these are really corrections, 
but most are “Hindi” equivalents. The definition of Hindi speech is a difficult 
one, and Hindi speakers will differ on some of these alternates. A few appear to 
be overcorrected (too Sanskritized). 

The reading selections consist of short, translated sentences which introduce 
new vocabulary (words not in Hoenigswald). These sentences are followed by un- 
translated reading selections. Some minor criticisms may be made of the language 
used, but as in the case of the Basic Sentences opinion will vary due to the lack 
of a recognized standard. The pedagogic technique is certainly sound. 
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The present volume greatly increases the usefulness of Hoenigswald’s text. 
The two together are the best available tool for beginning Hindi.' 
CarLETON T. HopGe 


Foreign Service Institute 
Department of State 


1 It may be mentioned that there are at least two books on spoken Hindi in manuscript: 
that of Ernest Bender (University of Pennsylvania) and that of Joseph Harter (Foreign 
Service Institute). The latter includes an introduction to the writing system and the Basic 
Sentences of the text in Hindi script. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Asian-African Conference. By George McTurnan Kauin. New York: 
Cornell University Press, 1956. vi, 88. Appendix, Index. $2.00 (cloth); 
$1.25 (paper). 

This compact and very useful book is a brief survey of the origin, purposes, 
discussions, and achievements of the conference of twenty-nine Asian and 
African countries held in Bandung, Indonesia in April 1955. Statements by 
President Soekarno, Chou En-lai, and Pandit Nehru, along with the text of the 
final communique, are included in the Appendix. 

Much of the book consists of a highly condensed and well-organized running 
account of the conference itself. Few comments are made which have not ap- 
peared elsewhere. Mr. Kahin wisely avoids making a definitive statement on 
the ultimate significance of the meeting but he does give the conference some 
historical perspective as a gathering which was the culmination of a series of 
intra-Asian meetings of increasing significance to the Communists and the West. 
Mr. Kahin does not ignore the critical differences of view which exist between 
certain Asian and African states while emphasizing the several common denomi- 
nators which gave the meeting a sense of unity and importance. 

The most interesting comment comes early in the book, when the author lists 
among the objectives of the foreign policies of the sponsoring states ‘‘the develop- 
ment of China’s diplomatic independence of Soviet Russia” and ‘the contain- 
ment of Chinese and Vietminh military power and political influence at the 
southern border of China and the eastern boundaries of Cambodia and Laos, 
and the combatting of illegal and subversive Communist activities in all non- 
Communist Asia, particularly in their own countries.” If true, this is a singularly 
important observation which is not, unfortunately, discussed further by the 
author. As far as is known to the reviewer, no similar comment has been made 
by others and it is left to the reader to assume that it came from conversations 
held by the author with many of the Asians present. 

MELVIN ConANT 

Council on Foreign Relations 
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Hands Across Frontiers: Case Studies in Technical Cooperation. Ed. by 
Howarp M. Tear, Jr. and Perer G. Franck. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1955. 579. $5.50. 

The stimulus for this book was the difficulty of finding teaching materials in 
the Haverford project in training personnel for participation in technical assist- 
ance programs in foreign countries. With the help of the Rockefeller Foundation 
Professor Howard M. Teaf of Haverford College and Dr. Peter G. Franck, 
Senior Economist of the Conference on Economic Progress, directed the prepa- 
ration of some fifteen case studies involving technical assistance in health, 
agriculture, land tenure, labor-employment practices, education, farmer resettle- 
ment, work programs for refugees, and cooperatives. The volume under discus- 
sion includes eleven of these case studies. Dr. Franck and Professor Teaf have 
written the studies of the technical missions to Afghanistan and India. The others 
were prepared by men and women having special competence for the particular 
analysis. In general the case studies rest on the source materials in the files of 
the relevant participating agencies in New York and Washington and on inter- 
views with those associated with the projects rather than on actual field studies. 
The agencies are both private and official in character, including the American 
Friends Service Committee, the International Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Specialized Agencies of the UN, the former occupation agencies 
in Japan, and the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction in Taiwan. 

Students of the Far East will find especially useful the half of the book de- 
voted to their area of interest: the UN Technical Mission to Afghanistan 
(1950-53), the village improvement project in Sambalpur District, Orissa, the 
hookworm campaign in Ceylon, land reform in Taiwan, and the introduction of 
democratic employment practices in Japan. Perspective on these undertakings 
may be broadened by a consideration of the reports of technical assistance in 
various parts of South America, Africa, and the Middle East. 

All of the studies have aimed at and succeeded in achieving a high degree 
of objectivity. This was no easy task, for the analysts concerned themselves not 
merely with the technical aspects of the programs but with the dynamics of social 
and economic development, an area in which criteria for evaluating achieve- 
ments are still inadequate. The problem of judicial analysis is further heightened 
by the fact that with the exception of the study of the hookworm campaign in 
Ceylon the programs have been executed within the past decade. 

In addition to providing a good deal of not easily accessible substantive in- 
formation the case studies provide material, insights, and generalizations useful 
to those concerned with the theory of economic development and of culture car- 
riers. Some of the studies include thoughtful and discriminating comments on the 
interactions between methods of production and services on the one hand and 
public administration, economic and social organization, and individual and 
group behavior on the other. 

The experiences of those who were concerned with these programs offer a great 
many parallels with smaller-scaled enterprises in the half century preceding the 
Second World War. There have been in the recent missions, on a larger and more 
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complex scale, comparable conflicts between the desire of officials in underde- 
veloped countries for help and their shame at fully revealing the scope of the 
needs of their countrymen; fear, misunderstanding, indifference, and opposition 
among the beneficiaries; problems of communication in cooperative ventures; 
conflicts of authority and jurisdiction; problems of decision-making and of the 
execution of decisions; and, above all, the delicate interactions between the 
particular part of the economy or culture directly and immediately affected by 
technical aid, and other components. 

While each of these case histories presents failures, each also offers successes. 
The programs of the land reform in Taiwan, of the hookworm campaign in Cey- 
lon, and of the introduction of democratic employment practices in Japan 
represent large measures of success. The reasons for both failures and successes 
are illuminating. 

The editors and contributors are to be commended for their initiative and com- 
petence in carrying through this project. 

MERLE Curt! 
University of Wisconsin 


United States Relations With Southeast Asia With Special Reference to 
Indochina 1950-1955. By Miriam 8. Fartey. New York: American 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1955. vii, 81 (mimeo.). Appendix, Notes. 
$1.25. 

This chronicle is a slightly revised version of a data paper first prepared for the 
Twelfth IPR Conference in Kyoto in October 1954. Based largely on newspaper 
accounts, it usefully describes recent U.S. policies toward Southeast Asia and 
the main events bearing on them. Miss Farley’s editorial skill and experience are 
particularly apparent in the sections on Indochina. The treatment of relations 
with other parts of Southeast Asia is cursory and inadequate. For example, the 
problem of the Indonesian-Dutch dispute over western New Guinea is dismissed 
with: “In the dispute between Indonesia and the Netherlands over western New 
Guinea the United States has taken a neutral position. When the Hague talks 
on this subject broke down in December 1950, the United States expressed its 
concern, and its hope that the question would be settled by negotiation between 
the two parties.” 

Mrs. LAWRENCE FINKELSTEIN 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 


Commodore Perry and the Opening of Japan. By Frrpinanp Kuun. 
Illus. J. Graham Kaye. New York: Random House, 1955. v, 183. Index. 
$1.50. 

This book is not a new study of the Perry expedition, but a popularization 
intended, it seems, for the teen-age reader. With this apparent limitation in 
mind, we can say that the book is a readable, on the whole accurate, and well- 
balanced account of Commodore Perry’s part in the opening of Japan. The book 
is patriotic, but not chauvinistic. Perry is presented as a man of stature, yet not 
without obvious shortcomings. The benefits of Perry’s mission are weighed 
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honestly against our own standards of right and wrong. Comments Mr. Kuhn: 
“Tf there had been a United Nations in Perry’s day—if there had been a Charter 
pledging nations not to use or threaten foree—the Japan Expedition would have 
been regarded as a threat to world peace. Japan or some other nation could 
have brought the threat before the Security Council, and the United States 
would have been in the wrong. There cannot be the slightest doubt about it.’’ 
(p. 158) Though the author concludes that “if any nation was to open Japan 
by the threat of force, probably it was fortunate that the United States did it” 
(p. 160), his book remains a model of objectivity for such popular presentation. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER LENSEN 
Florida State University 


Les cing grandes religions du monde. By HeLmMuT von GLASENAPP. Trans- 
lated from the German by Pierre Jundt. Paris: Payot, 1954. 558. 1,700 
francs. 

Professor Glasenapp is already known to the student of Asian religious thought 
through his informative work on the doctrines and rites of Esoteric Buddhism, 
Mystéres bouddhistes. He is also the author of Brahma et Bouddha and La philo- 
sophie indienne. These titles are enough to recall the breadth and scope of the 
author’s interest and studies. 

The five great religions which Professor Glasenapp treats are Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Chinese Universalism, Islim (Mohammedanism), and Christianity. 
By ‘great’ the author means possessing a large number of adepts, and although 
any number of religious systems may be considered great or highly evolved from 
a number of points of view, the above-mentioned have appeared to the author 
those which are most important. 

The author has grouped his remarks on each of the five religions under four 
broad headings: general notions, historical evolution, doctrine, and schools and 
sects. Part I is devoted to those systems which the author calls ‘Religions of 
the Eternal Law of the World”: Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Chinese Uni- 
versalism. Part II is a consideration of those systems called ‘The Religions of 
the Historic Revelation of God”’: Judaism (summarily mentioned), Christianity, 
and Isl4m. In Part III he takes up the relationships which exist among the 
five religions, their points of agreement and difference, their concept of man and 
his destiny after death, and their ideas of morality. Thus, Part III forms, as it 
were, the conclusion of the volume and is the condensed result of the author’s 
reflection on the subject of religion. Since Professor Glasenapp is himself an astute 
thinker, this will be for some readers the most interesting part of the book. 

The author’s aim is not to produce either an exhaustive treatise on Asiatic 
religions or an essentially scholarly work. Here, however, lies a certain weakness. 
On the one hand, the volume in question is neither a carefully annotated, scholarly 
study liable to shed new light on the subjects it treats, nor, on the other hand, 
is it purely a popular work. It seems to this reviewer that the part which is 
most liable to be of interest to both layman and scholar, namely, Part III on 
the relationships existing among the five religions, is unfortunately shorter and 
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perhaps less rewarding than some of the preceding, more historical sections. 
Also, Professor Glasenapp seems more at home in considering Hinduism and 
Buddhism than he is in his study of Chinese Universalism or of Christianity and 
Islim. On the whole, his remarks on Christianity, if at times interesting, tend to 
be somewhat standard and his treatment of the sects of an extremely summary 
nature. His chapter of Isl4m is certainly more a portrait historique than a suc- 
cinct synthesis of his thinking and that of other scholars on the subject. 

But despite the inevitable inequalities in treatnfent, which must characterize 
a work of this scope, Professor Glasenapp succeeds in bringing under one cover a 
useful summary of five of the great religions of the world. His remarks are those 
of an experienced scholar who has thought profoundly on man’s speculation as 
it is reflected in his religious systems, and for this, students of the Far Fast as 
well as those of comparative religions are grateful. 

E. DALE SAUNDERS 

University of Pennsylvania 


East-West Fire: Schopenhauer’s Optimism and the Lankavatara Sutra. 
By Cuarves Musss. Indian Hills, Colo.: Faleon’s Wing Press, 1956. 67. 
Appendices, Bibliography. $2.00. 

This is a very little book which contains not much more than a short and 
inadequate study or interpretation of Schopenhauer (of ‘Schopenhauer’s Op- 
timism,”’ as the sub-title puts it) and the Lankdvatara Sitra, the latter being taken 
a bit too seriously as the truly representative text for all of Mahayana Buddhism 
and, apparently, for all Buddhism. The book totals 67 pages, including a Prefa- 
tory Note, a Foreword, four Appendices, a Bibliography, a few blank pages, and 
a main text of only 31 pages. A list of 26 errata accompanies the book. 

In Appendix A the author gives the reader “An Epitome” or a “summating 
statement,” in which the main points of the book are restated, three of its four 
paragraphs being: 


First, that it is a grave and prejudicial error to call Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
pessimism, 

Second, that Schopenhauer, in his profound excursion into the meaning of life, left, as 
it were, a truncated instead of a fully pointed pyramid. 

Third, that the Lankavatara Sutra, embodying the finest thought and highest teaching 
of Mahayana Buddhism, sets the capstone upon this pyramid with perfect fit. 


The book involves many provocative, but alsosome provoking, interpretations 
both of Schopenhauer and of Buddhism and also of the relationship between 
the two. 

Cuartes A. Moore 
University of Hawait 


The Supreme Doctrine: Psychological Studies in Zen Thought. By 
Husert Benoit. New York: Pantheon, 1955. xv, 248. Index. $4.50. 

It seems likely that the reason I was asked to review the new English transla- 

tion of M. Hubert Benoit’s La doctrine supréme was that I have had some experi- 
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ence of Zen monastic life in Japan. Besides having watched and listened to and 
known a great many Zen priests, I have read several of the translations and 
studies on the subject in English. I mention my credentials briefly because I 
am now about to say that I fail very largely to understand this new book. In 
part, it is probably my own understanding of metaphysics and psychology that 
is deficient; students in these two fields are more likely, I suspect, to take to 
The Supreme Doctrine than orientalists. In a word, this book, which is subtitled 
‘Psychological Studies in Zen Thought,” is long on modern Western psychology 
and metaphysics (with improvised vocabulary) and short on traditional Far 
Eastern Zen. 

If what I say should come before the eyes of the author himself, I hope that 
he will not be discouraged even to the slight degree that I am able to discourage 
him by my failure to understand his book. He knows a great deal about Zen. 
He has foreseen the objections that anyone could make to any book about Zen. 
He certainly knows that traditionally, Zen masters teach mental and physical 
qualities to young priests with whom they are in daily contact. The qualities 
are not always the same, but in any case none of the material presented is at all 
suited for intellectual treatment in a foreign language, any more than fencing or 
ballet or golf would be. M. Benoit knows all this. He sees the dangers. Then 
there he goes, another timid angel, tiptoeing in... 

To failure? As the book stands it seems to me ill-advised, well-intentioned, and 
almost incomprehensible. I am afraid I do not think one finds out anything 
by reading it, but it may be I mistake his audience. 

There is only one suggestion that I could make that would stand any chance 
of being useful to M. Benoit for his further studies. Satori is not considered by all 
Zen masters (those of the past in China and those of present-day Japan) to be 
the sudden experience that The Supreme Doctrine takes it to be throughout and 
that it is usually considered to be in Rinzai Zen. In Sédé Zen, a far larger sect, 
satori is not even considered the end and all of religious exercises. S6d6 material 
is, indeed, far more amenable to the type of psychological and intellectual 
approach that M. Benoit favors than the Rinzai material on which he has actually 
based this work and perhaps his whole thought. 

Sam Houston Brock 1 


Dallas 


Far Eastern History. By EmMe.tyn Wa tz. Boston: Christopher Publishing 
House, rev. ed., 1953. 578. Chart, Maps, Illustrations, Bibliography, Index. 
$5.00. 

All of us who are responsible for teaching courses in general Far Eastern 
history and culture are acutely aware of the need for an adequate text, and thus 
the appearance of a work entitled Far Eastern History could not fail to arouse 
the hope that a serious deficiency had at last been removed. Unfortunately, 
however, in the opinion of this reviewer, Miss Waltz’s book fails to meet the 


requirements for a satisfactory text. 
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The author is a member of the faculty of New Trier Township High School in 
Winnetka, Illinois, and has for several years taught courses in Far Eastern 
history. It is obvious that she has a genuine interest in the Far East and feels 
strongly that Americans need more adequate knowledge of the area. However, 
in attempting to provide that knowledge, she has produced a work which is 
inferior to most of the already existing texts. 

Part of Miss Waltz’s failure results from space allotment. Her work is con- 
cerned almost entirely with China and Japan, and she devotes only approximately 
half of the book’s space to the history of these two countries from the earliest 
times to the present century. We have come to expect that later periods will 
receive more complete coverage than earlier eras, but here this practice is carried 
to absurd lengths. For example, one wonders whether there is any justification 
for considering the Sui dynasty at all if only two pages can be devoted to it. 

In addition, the brief treatment accorded the pre-1900 period exaggerates the 
problem of intelligent synthesis, and the earlier chapters are filled with mis- 
leading statements and generalizations without proper qualification. It is im- 
possible to consider these points in any detail here, but a few examples from the 
chapter on the Ming dynasty will be cited as illustrations. On page 127 we read, 
“the period was not creative, and there were no innovations,”’ while on page 128 
it is stated, ‘“‘a great deal was achieved to carry on the culture and civilization 
of China, and to make the country The Middle Kingdom as in ages past.” In an 
account of the early years of the dynasty we read on page 127 that, “Hung 
Wu,... was at first against learning. However, he soon found that the Con- 
fucian system helped his government. Therefore, he gained the backing of the 
learned class. He was a wise ruler. He organized the provincial system. Nanking 
(‘Southern Capital’), a typical Chinese city, was the capital during the reign 
of the first emperor.” This passage is a wholly inadequate treatment of the 
Hung-wu period and is at times decidedly misleading. 

Another weakness of the book is that it all too often presents material in a 
syllabus-like manner. This is especially true of the chapters concerning geography, 
which are sadly lacking in imaginative presentation. 

The chapters dealing with the period from roughly 1900 to 1950 are somewhat 
better than the earlier chapters, but even here there are defects in organization 
and too much emphasis upon diplomacy and international relations. Further- 
more, several quite adequate works dealing with the modern Far East are already 
in print, and Miss Waltz’s book seems decidedly inferior in comparison. 

In sum, Miss Waltz’s work is not sufficiently scholarly to be considered an 
adequate college text, and its strictly factual presentation reduces its value for 
use in high schools. With the valuable teaching experience which she has had, 
Miss Waltz should devote her future efforts to producing a Far Eastern history 
written in a style capable of capturing the interest of high school students. Such 
a work would be a real contribution to Far Eastern studies. 

JAMES B. Parsons 


University of California, Riverside 
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The Mongol Mission. Narratives and Letters of the Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries in Mongolia and China in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries. Tr. by a nun of Stanbrook Abbey. Ed. with an Introduction by 
Christopher Dawson. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955. xxxix, 246. Bibli- 
ography, Genealogical Tables, Index, Map. 

This is a useful collection of the principal documents which describe the first 
genuine contacts between medieval Europe and the Far East and which, in the 
words of Professor Olschki, “transformed into an empirical reality the fabulous 
image of Asia created by poetry and fiction and confirmed by a tenacious tra- 
ditional erudition” (Marco Polo’s Precursors, p. vii). First and foremost of course 
are the narratives of the great Franciscan travelers John of Plano Carpini and 
William of Rubruck; also included are the narrative of Brother Benedict the 
Pole and the letters of John of Monte Corvino. Historical background is provided 
by the editor’s Introduction. As an addition to the Makers of Christendom 
Series, the book is intended ‘to help Christians to an awareness of the richness of 
the cultural traditions which they inherit,” rather than to supplant the more 
scholarly works available on the subject. Being based on the Sinica franciscana 
text, however, it will be useful to the scholar as well as informative for the 
general reader. 

MricuHaet C. RoGcers 


University of California, Berkeley 


Cradle of Conquerors: Siberia. By Erwin D. Lessner. Garden City: Double- 
day, 1955. 474. Index. $7.50. 

Lessner, whose close-packed pages seem, long before one has finished, to span 
all space and time leaves one wondering where it all camefrom. Perhaps a popular 
work does not need any references, citations, notes, or bibliography. But what 
he did work from remains a mystery. Where we have practically no sources he is 
sure of his ground and where there is a wealth of material he seems to have dis- 
regarded it in favor of an intuitive reconstruction of history. The transliterations 
of names are unique, the organization is peculiar, and the genuine enthusiasm 
Lessner has for his subject spills out in overstatement, exaggeration, and sheer 
dramatic flamboyance. The book is full of errors and capital omissions. It should 
have been revised and corrected, for Lessner had interest, enthusiasm, and 
vision, and a popular history of Siberia is badly needed. The fault lies with the 
publishers, who obviously failed to have the manuscript read for content or 
style and who have produced a tedious montage useless to the student and 


absolutely misleading for the general reader. 
J. A. HARRISON 


University of Florida 


The Philippine Plaza Complex: A Focal Point in Culture Change. By 
Donn V. Hart. New Haven: Yale University Southeast Asia Studies, 1955. 

v, 57 (multilithed). Charts, Bibliography. 
One of the characteristic experiences of a traveler in the Philippines is the 
uniformity in layout of the municipal centers or poblaciones. Each is character- 
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istically organized around a central plaza dominated by the Catholic Church and 
flanked by a municipal building, the school, and frequently the market—after a 
pattern provided by Spain. And since Redfield’s Tepoztlin, there has been an 
awareness of the plaza as a center for the introduction of new ideas and cultural 
materials into the surrounding barrios and rural regions. 

Hart’s report on the Philippine ‘‘plaza complex” is frankly exploratory, but 
he has brought together a considerable range of materials from informants, 
written sources, and his own recent field work in southern Negros. Each major 
element in the complex is described in turn, and special attention is given to 
plaza residential patterns, fiestas, and the role of celebrations in cultural change. 
The variation in plaza types is illustrated by sketch maps, as well as de- 
seriptively. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, Hart has not paid enough attention to the factor of 
size or scale in dealing with the plaza as a focus of cultural change. Small pobla- 
ciones may show little difference culturally compared with their dependent 
barrios. There may not be an imposing church, and the two-class social structure 
is found mainly in the larger communities. He might also have noted the ways 
in which the organization of the fiestas and other celebrations reinforces and 
maintains the class system. The school generally plays the role that Hart sug- 
gests, though the nature of informal leadership in Philippine communities needs 
much more study than it has yet received. 

The author is to be commended for opening up an important series of problems 
for further research. It is to be hoped that he will sometime give us a full-length 
treatment with due attention to factors of history and scale, more emphasis on 
social organization and communication, and with a more adequate comparison 
of Tepoztl4n than is here attempted. A full-scale comparison of Philippine and 
Middle American communities promises to be very rewarding. 

Frep EGGAN 


University of Chicago 


Michael Symes: Journal of his Second Embassy to the Court of Ava in 
1803. Ed. with Introduction and Notes by D. G. E. Hau. Issued with the 
co-operation of the Union Cultural Council, Government of the Union of 
Burma. Fair Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, 1955. Ixxxix, 93-270. Appendices, 
Index. $4.00. 

After Symes’ first mission to the Burmese court in 1795 he published a com- 
plimentary account of Burmese life and history, fully detailed and magnificently 
illustrated. The fact that he published no record of his second mission has been 
interpreted by subsequent historians to mean that his 1802 experience opened 
his eyes to the “true’—that is, hostile and uncivilized—nature of Burmese 
behavior and policy. This interpretation, which Hall terms the “Symes legend,” 
derives from the journal of Hiram Cox who endured an unhappy assignment as 
British Resident in Burma in 1796-1798. It was Cox’s version, published in 1821, 
just three years before the First Anglo-Burmese War, when tension between the 
two countries was mounting, that provided the material for later historians, 
Bayfield, Yule, and Harvey (and even Hall in his Europe and Burma). These 
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writers inferred that Symes, embarrassed by the naiveté of his original judgment, 
which had ostensibly led British policymakers into error, preferred not to make 
public his reconsidered and unflattering opinions. In the present book, Hall, by 
going back to the original sources contained in the Bengal Secret and Political 
Consultations, has exonerated Symes from the historians’ charges and, more im- 
portant, has given us a definitive picture of British-Burmese relations at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Professor Hall of the London School of Oriental and African Studies has 
made a number of valuable contributions during the last thirty years in the 
field of Southeast Asian history. In the eighty-nine page Introduction to his most 
recent publication he is at his best. He is thoroughly conversant with the events 
and personalities of the period. His concise analysis of the record, along with 
Symes’ extremely literate correspondence and journal of the mission, clearly 
delineate the issues of the day: Anglo-French rivalry, British commercial interests 
in the area, Burmese fear of British intentions. intrigue and jealousy at the 
Burmese court and consequent inability to rule or negotiate effectively. Though 
Symes himself was sanguine in his expectations of peaceful Burmese-British 
relations, his journal and Hall’s analysis of correlative events testify to the un- 
alterably opposed character of British and Burmese interests and-—for those of 
us with the advantages of hindsight—make the Anglo-Burmese wars of the 
nineteenth century seem inevitable. 

JANET WELSH 
New York University 


Land Tenure Legislation in Uttar Pradesh. By Frank J. Moore and 
Constance A. Freypic. Modern India Project, Monograph No. 1. Berkeley: 
South Asia Studies, Institute of East Asiatic Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1955. iii, 124. Appendices, Glossary, Bibliography, Graphs. $1.00. 

In this monograph, the first to be issued by the Modern India Project at the 

University of California, Frank J. Moore and Constance A. Freydig review 

recent land tenure legislation in the north India state of Uttar Pradesh. Moore, 

an economist, is interested in the economic consequences of zamindari abolition; 

Freydig, a political scientist, is concerned with the legislative history of the 

state’s zamindari abolition act and the party battle which accompanied the act’s 

passage. The authors’ collaboration was mutually informing and the monograph 

—which draws on the material of land economics, politics and legislation, and 

constitutional law—possesses considerable unity. Their evaluation of the state’s 

zamindari abolition act is worth quoting: 


. . insofar as zamindari abolition vested security of tenure and stability of payment among 
larger sections of the U. P. peasantry, it has conferred a definite gain. Insofar as zamindari 
abolition was designed to grant immediate and conspicuous improvement in levels of living 
among broad sections of the peasantry, it has doubtless failed. Insofar as zamindari aboli- 
tion was designed as the necessary basis for a long-term and progressive reorganization of 
the economic system of landholding in Uttar Pradesh, its potential benefits may be realized 
in the future. (p. 82) 
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The monograph is a product of library research; the Foreword states that the 
project was undertaken partly as an experiment to test the adequacy of research 
resources available in the United States. Generally, the publication contributes 
to our understanding of the realities of political behavior in contemporary India. 
Illuminating detail may be drawn from it on such matters as the relevance of 
land reform measures to the conduct of economic development programs; the 
strength of various U. P. pressure groups, in particular those of zamindari 
organizations; and the role and function of a minor party in the state. In other 
respects, this monograph may prove suggestive of ways in which library research 
and field research may be allied fruitfully. Such alliance would seem essential 
if we are to find the bases of state party organization and faction or explore the 
relationship of party machine and popular leadership. As for other issues, such 
as that of division and discipline of the political party within the legislative 
process, the contents of the monograph appear to indicate the need for the 
acquisition in this country of supplemental printed legislative documents. 

Merritu R. Goopatu 


The Claremont Graduate School 


The United Nations and Pakistan. By Musutaq AuMap. Karachi: Pakistan 
Institute of International Affairs, 1955. Distributed by IPR. iii, 162. 
Appendix, Bibliography, Index. $2.00. 

According to Sarwar Hasan, Secretary of the Pakistan Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, this is the first study of the role of Pakistan in the United Nations. 
As such it has a special interest to students of international affairs and organiza- 
tion generally. Actually very little is said about Pakistan in the first eight 
chapters. The remaining chapters contain brief commentaries on Pakistan’s 
position on such issues as the admission of new members, the Kashmir dispute, 
the Korean conflict, colonial questions, and the United Nations technical assist- 
ance programs. The discussion of the Kashmir dispute is a factual recital of the 
efforts of the UN to deal with this controversial question. It describes the work 
of Admiral Nimitz, Sir Owen Dixon, and Dr. Graham, but it does not state, 
much less explain, the position of Pakistan. Yet from the time of partition Pakis- 
tan has held strong opinions on Kashmir, and an explanation of the bases of these 
opinions would have been particularly valuable. 

The general conclusion regarding Pakistan’s role in the UN is that “on certain 
issues Pakistan’s attitude has been neutral while on others her support has been 
divided between the two sides, although on major problems in the cold war she 
has been more favourably inclined towards the Anglo-American grouping than 
towards the Communist alignment”’ (p. 139). While the author insists that “the 
United Nations represents the only hope of avoiding another world war” (p. 140), 
he shows a keen awareness of the difficulties under which it is laboring in the 
present unfavorable international environment. He recognizes that “what is 
happening outside the United Nations is tending to undermine its authority 
inside and what is taking place inside the World Organization is tending to dis- 
credit it in the eyes of the outside world” (p. 140). 
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Educated in Pakistan, England, and the United States, Mushtaq Ahmad was 
for some years Research Officer in the Pakistan Institute of International Affairs. 
He is now assistant editor of the Karachi Morning News. He has written a useful 
work, but it is tantalizing in its brevity. It is to be hoped that he will follow it 
with more penetrating studies of the United Nations and of Pakistan’s role in 
international affairs. 

Norman D. PALMER 


University of Pennsylvania 


Horned Moon: An Account of a Journey through Pakistan, Kashmir 
and Afghanistan. By IAN Srepuens. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1955. ix, 288. Plates, Appendices, Index. $5.00. 

Ian Stephens is one of the exiles—one of those who, forced from the Indian 
subcontinent as a result of partition—have nevertheless left their hearts there. 
For twenty-one years he lived in India, and for the last nine was editor of the 
Statesman. Unable to divide his allegiance, as the exigencies of partition de- 
manded, he gave up this post in 1950 on the specific issue of the policy of the 
Government of India towards Kashmir. 

Horned Moon is the story of a visit to Pakistan, Kashmir, and Afghanistan 
in 1952, prompted largely by a desire to find out more about the Kashmir affair, 
and partly by a general nostalgia for the East. To avoid the unwieldy character 
of such terms as “the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent”? he has coined (and used 
enthusiastically throughout) the certainly simpler term, “Delkaria” (from the 
first three letters of Delhi and Karachi). This book on ‘‘Delkaria’’ is essentially 
a travelogue, illustrated both in color and black-and-white with excellent photo- 
graphs. An occasional paragraph, discussing the religious problem, or the insti- 
tution of purdah, indicates how well he understands the social problems facing 
Pakistan, but nowhere are such matters really developed. For one thing, he has 
lived in the area so long as to take for granted much that might otherwise im- 
press one as particularly novel or important. For another, his interests are pri- 
marily political. His inspection of the Thal Development, Pakistan’s great 
desert reclamation project, was for him just a dusty detour delaying his entry 
into the mountains. 

As a travelogue, however, Horned Moon is of a high order. Mr. Stephens’ 
feeling for the people of Pakistan, especially the Pathans and hillmen, and the 
exuberance he feels and shares at being back, give the book a depth and genuine- 
ness that set it apart from the usual run. It is set apart, too, by his absorption 
in the question of Kashmir; he provides some interesting notes, although nothing 
really new, on that disturbing affair. The last chapter, describing a trip to Kabul 
to investigate the problem of ‘“Pakhtoonistan,” is well below the standard set 
by the rest of the book. Here he is among people he does not know, dealing with 
a problem he felt was trivial in comparison with that of Kashmir. 

Many sands have blown across the desert since Mr. Stephens’ visit in 195° 
The bitterness he reports against the Sikhs has certainly declined, to yudge by the 
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joyful reunions in the Punjab during the 1954 and 1955 athletic matches; perhaps 
the non official feeling in regard to Kashmir has also softened. It would not be 
fair, however, to imply that the book has become dated. Its strength lies in the 
characterizations of his traveling companions, the people he met, and the simple 
report of the understanding that existed between him and them. 

FREELAND K. ABBorr 
Tufts University 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Economic Development and Planning in Asia and the Far East, Problems 
and Techniques. (Also issued as Economic Bulletin for Asia and the 
Far East, Vol. VI, No. 3, Nov. 1955.) United Nations, Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Bangkok: United Nations 
Publications, 1955. viii, 70. 50¢. 

Politique Etrangére. Paris: Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. No. 6, 
Dec. 1955: 659-778. No. 1, Feb. 1956: 1-120. 

Spotlight on Asia. By Guy Wint. Baltimore: Penguin, 1956. 222. Note, 
Maps. 65¢ (paper). 

The Meaning of Yalta. Big Three Diplomacy and the New Balance of 
Power. Ed. Joun L. SNELL et al. Forword by Paul H. Clyde. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1956. xv, 239. Illustrations, Maps, 
Appendix, Bibliographical Essay, Index. $3.75. 

Ch. iv: George A. Lensen, ‘Yalta and the Far East,’”’ pp. 127-166. 

Global Logistics and Strategy, 1940-1943. By RicHarp M. LriGuTon and 
Rosert W. Coak.ey. United States Army in World War II, The War De- 
partment. Washington, D. C.: Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army, 1956. xxii, 780. Photographs, Charts, Maps, 
Illustrations, Appendices, Tables, Bibliographical Note, Glossary, Index. 
$6.25. 

Debates with Historians. By Pieter Gryi. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. viii, 241. Note. $7.50. 

Annals of Academia Sinica. No. 2, Part 1. Taiwan: Academia Sinica, May 
1955. 230. 

‘This issue is devoted to papers presented and read before the Eighth Pacific Science 
Congress at Manila, Philippines, Nov. 16-28, 1953, by the members of the Chinese 
Delegation.” 

Nutrition Bibliography of Indonesia (Pacific Area Bibliographies). Comp. 
and annotated S. Postmus, R. LuyKen, and P. J. VAN per RuJst. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1955. ix, 135. Bibliography, Glossary, Publica- 
tions Cited, Subject Index. 

lia’s March to Freedom. By K. K. Darra. Calcutta: Orient Lor zmans, 
1949. 63. Appendix, Index. Rs. 1/-. 
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Hindustan Year-Book & Who’s Who 1955. By S. C. Sarkar. Calcutta: M. C. 
Sarkar & Sons. xxxxviii, 768. Index, Maps. Rs. 4/- (paper); Rs. 5/8/- 
(cloth). 

Lyon’s Medical Jurisprudence for India, With Illustrative Cases. By Lt.- 
Colonel 8. D. 8. Grevat, I.M.S. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co., 10th ed., 
1953. Illustrations, Appendices, Index. Rt. 26/-. 

Some Inner Fury. By Kamara Markanpaya. New York: John Day, 1956. 
254. $3.50. 

“A novel of modern India’”’ 

Mano Majra. By KuyusnHwant Srneau. New York: Grove Press, 1956. 181. 
$1.25 (paper). 

“Prize-winning novel from India”’ 

Yoga Dictionary. By Ernest Woop. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
xi, 178. $3.75. 

The Islamic Literature, A Monthly Journal. Sponsor, Sh. MunammMap 
AsuraF. Lahore: Kashmiri Bazar. Year VII, No. 12, Dec. 1955. 
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News of the Profession 


Prepared by GEORGE M. BECKMANN 


The following material was received prior to May 25. 


The Far Eastern Association: Summary of the Year 

1955-56 
Membership and circulation of the Far Eastern Quarterly. In April 1956, the 
membership of the Far Eastern Association reached the total of 903, a sub- 
stantial increase over the 763 in March of last year. Memberships may be 
classified as follows: 1 patron, 2 life, 36 supporting, 837 regular, 21 associate, 
and 6 honorary. Their geographic distribution (minus associate members) is 
as follows: New England, 89; Middle Atlantic, 226; East North Central, 109; 
West North Central, 29; South Atlantic, 122; East South Central, 4; West 
South Central, 6; Mountain, 12; Pacific, 183; Hawaii, 10. A total of 92 foreign 
memberships was divided among 20 nations, among which Japan had 30, Eng- 
land 10, Canada 8, and the Philippine Islands 7. 

The following figures indicate the range of interest, professional status, and 

geographical area of primary interest of the membership minus associate mem- 
bers. 


Professional Field Professional Status 


History Faculty 
Student 
Government 87 
Others 158 
Unknown 76 


Political Science 

Lang., Lit. and Linguistics 
Anthropology 

Far Eastern Studies 
Economics : a ‘ 
3% Total 882 
Fine Arts 7 ; . 

Geographical Area of Primary Interest 


Geography 
: A General Far East 150 
Library Work ; 
res China 204 


Philosophy and Religion F Japan 141 


Sociology 33 Southeast Asia 116 
Education South Asia 106 
Central Asia 10 
Korea 13 
: Russian Asia 21 
Unknown East Asia 34 
Northeast Asia 13 

Total 882 Unknown ' 74 


Psychology 


Indology 


Total circulation of the Quarterly was 1788 copies by March 1956, as com- 
pared with 1701 a year earlier. Domestic non-member subscriptions totalled 
495 and were distributed geographically as follows: New England, 45; Middle 
Atlantic, 133; East North Central, 59; West North Central, 41; South Atlantic, 
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78; East South Central, 12; West South Central, 26; Mountain, 17; Pacific, 81; 
Hawaii and Alaska, 3. A total of 376 foreign non-member subscriptions were 
divided among 32 countries, among which Japan had 101, India 40, China 28, 
Philippine Islands 26, and England 25. 


Treasurer’s Report. The following is a summary of the Treasurer’s Report for 
the calendar year 1955. 


A. SUMIMARY OF CHANGES DURING YEAR 


On Hand On Hand 
January 1 December 31 
1955 Receipts Expenses 1955 


General Account $5,645.04 $14,487.75 $15,087.92 $5,044.87 
Monograph Series Fund 9,689.99 326.48 — 10,016.47 
Fund for Expansion and Im- 

provement of Quarterly 14,500.00 -- 2,000.00 12,500.00 
South Asia Meeting Fund. — 1,000.00 988 .03 11.97 
Ford Foundation 5-Year Grant —_ 38, 500.00 — 38, 500 .00 


$66 073.31 





Total $29,835.03 $54,314.23 $18,075.95 





STATEMENT OF BALANCES AT END OF YEAR 

Checking Account $1,003 .35 
Various Savings Accounts 65,058 .88 
Unesco Coupons Deposited for Collection 11.00 
Petty Cash Account 08 


Total $66,073.31 


DETAIL OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES, SPECIAL FUNDS 
Monograph Series Fund 

Receipts: Royalties to 6/30/54............ ae $326.48 
Fund for Expansion and Improvement of Quarterly 

Expenses: Refund of Amount Granted for Varityper. 2,000.00 


South Asia Meeting Fund 
Receipts: Grant from Rockefeller Foundation $1,000.00 


Expenses: Traveling $787 .94 
Luncheon Meeting 195.09 
Postage $988 .03 





Ford Foundation 5-Year Grant 
Receipts: Grant... . eitee ; $38 , 500.00 


B. DETAIL OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ACCOUNT 
Receipts 


Memberships: New. . 1,575.50 
Renewals 4,461.70 6,037 .20 


Subscriptions: Institutions—New 716.79 
Renewals 4,112.66 
Individuals—New ae , 665.10 
Renewals... LS % 180.95 
Less Cancellations (28.10) 5,647.40 
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Sales: Singles, Reprints, Bibliographies 813.62 
Advertising. . 914.50 
Addressing Sves., Membership Lists 221.14 

Other Receipts: Interest on Savings Accounts 816.95 


Microfilm Royalties 5.74 
Unclassified ; 31.20 853.89 





14,487.75 


Total Receipts 


Expenses 


Quarterly: Printing and Mailing oes 10,846.01 
Special Characters. . . 69.50 
Compiling Bibliography. gr ssaed Sh achiereteis: ns 350.00 

Other Publication Expenses 79.81 = 11,345.32 
Special Services: Cost of Reprints and Back Nos... 192.13 
Cost of Addressing Sves. 31.71 


Annual Meeting: Total Costs ; 941.19 
Less Reg’ns, Lunch Sub’ns.... (825.55) 
Less Book Display Income (50.00) 


General Expenses: A.C.L.S. Dues 100.09 
Grant—So. Asia Newsletter. 300.00 
Inspection of War Document. ; 
Membership Comm. (2 years)... 
Newsletters 
Secretariat 


Treasurer 3,453.12 


Total Expenses 15,087 .92 
Report of the Editor of the Far Eastern Quarterly. During the past year, major 
changes have been made in the Far Eastern Quarterly, developments made 
possible by the assistance from the Ford Foundation and the gradual increase 
in subscriptions. Among these changes were: first, the change in printing method 
from varitype-offset to letterpress publication, accompanied by a redesigning of 
the format; second, the inclusion of articles and book reviews on South Asia; and 
third, a twenty-five per cent increase in the size of the Quarterly, resulting in 
the publication of the Bibliography as an additional or fifth number. 

In 1951 the Quarterly was changed to varitype-offset publication to economize. 
Last year, with the increase in circulation, it was decided to return to letterpress 
publication to improve the appearance of the Quarterly and to get it out on 
schedule. It was hoped that the change would mean only a slight increase in 
printing costs. Contrary to expectations, costs have actually been lowered. The 
average cost per page of the last two numbers printed by offset was $14.71. The 
cost per page of the first two regular numbers by letterpress has been $13.35. 

There has been a spectacular increase in the advertising income through the 
efforts of the Advertising Manager, Mr. Edwin L. Neville, Jr. He has doubled 
the former advertising rates and at the same time more than doubled the num- 
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ber of pages of advertising. The Quarterly continues to rely on indirect subsidies 
provided by several institutions: the University of California, the University of 
Michigan, the University of Kansas, Columbia University, and Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

In 1955-56, five articles on South Asia were introduced in addition to, not at 
the expense of, those on any other area, for each of the other areas was repre- 
sented by more articles than its average of recent years: China 7, Japan 6, 
Southeast Asia 3, and others 4. The large number of articles in history was oc- 
casioned by the “Special Number on Chinese History and Society” (August), 
and in political science by the symposium on “Village Government in Eastern 
and Southern Asia” (February). While the Quarterly was being published by 
offset, the Association bore half the cost of fifty reprints of articles. At present 
with letterpress publication one hundred free reprints are supplied to authors. 
The cost to the Association, however, is twenty-five per cent less per article 
because of the improved publishing arrangements. 

The editors are attempting to have Southeast and South Asia more equitably 
represented in the book review section. However, books on South Asia were 
initially slow in coming in but the volume of books and reviews received has 
increased sharply recently. The editors are pleased to announce the appointment 
of Professor Joseph R. Levenson of the University of California as Book Review 
Editor, and Professor Marius B. Jansen of the University of Washington as 
Review Editor for books in Far Eastern languages. 

The “News of the Profession” Editor, George M. Beckmann, will continue to 
experiment with issuing information concerning personnel and institutional an- 
nouncements chiefly in the Newsletter, reserving the space in the Quarterly for 
reports of more permanent interest. 

The annual report, “Far Eastern Art: Important Museum Accessions,”’ 
hitherto carried in the Quarterly, is being taken over by the Archives of the 
Chinese Art Society of America, where it can be illustrated with plates, and so 
as to avoid duplication of information. 

Mr. Howard P. Linton of Columbia University served as General Editor of 
Far Eastern Bibliography 1954 and is at present compiling, with other contribu- 
tors, the next number. In September 1955 the Bibliography was published for 
the first time as a separate number, designated as No. 5. It was printed by letter- 
press by the Waverly Press. Although the number of pages (110) is identical] 
with that of the previous year, the smaller size type provided ten per cent more 
entries (an increase from 2242 to 2526) at slightly lower cost. South Asia is to be 
included in the next issue of the Bibliography. 


Report of the Far Eastern Monograph Editorial Board. During 1955-56, the 
Monograph Board has had under consideration twenty manuscripts, as com- 
pared with eight during the previous year. Two have been accepted for publi- 
cation. Nine are either in process of final decision or more recently submitted 
and in the course of reading. Nine have been declined. In addition, six manu- 
scripts not yet completed by the authors have been offered for future considera- 


tion. 
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‘The accepted manuscripts, with tentative titles, are: (1) A Study of Chinese 
Community Leadership in Bangkok by G. W. Skinner, and (2) The Third Reign 
of the Bangkok Dynasty, A Study of Siam from 1824 to 1851 by W. F. Vella. These 
two monographs will be brought out as quickly as satisfactory arrangements can 
be made. It is also planned to undertake if possible the publication of a third 
monograph this year from among those now under consideration. In planning 
future monographs, we are endeavoring to maintain a balance between the 
several geographic areas and disciplines, so far as the availability of sound and 
significant manuscripts allows. 

Complete figures of the sales of the first two monographs are at present avail- 
able only through June 1955. At that time Monograph No. 1 had sold (in three 
and a half years) a total of 244 of the 550 copies printed. Monograph No. 2 
(in one and a half years) had sold 213 of the 750 printed. With the publication 
of the next monographs more active promotion is planned, and it is hoped 
simultaneously to raise the sales of the earlier monographs also. 


The Annual Meeting of the Far Eastern Association was held at the Penn- 
Sherwood Hotel and the University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 3-5, 1956. Local arrangements were made by Dr. F. Hilary Conroy of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The program was arranged by a committee under 
the direction of Dr. Richard K. Beardsley. Daw Mya Sein, historian at Rangoon 
University, was guest speaker at the annual Far Eastern Association luncheon 
on April 4; and in the afternoon, the University of Pennsylvania generously 
gave a cocktail reception for the members of the Far Eastern Association. 

Association business was conducted at the meeting of the Officers and Direc- 
tors, April 2, of the Advisory Editorial Board and Editors of the Quarterly, 
April 2, and at the general Business Session held on April 4. At the latter new 
Association officers, directors, and committee members were announced as 
follows: 

Officers: President, L. Carrington Goodrich; Vice-President, Hugh Borton. 
Directors: W. Norman Brown, William W. Lockwood, and H. Arthur Steiner. 
Nominating Committee: Frank N. Trager (Chairman), Derk Bodde, and Franz 
Michael. 

Far Eastern Quarterly Advisory Editorial Board: Robert Sakai, Jerome Cohen, 
George McT. Kahin, and Benjamin Schwartz. 

Far Eastern Quarterly Associate Editor: Hans Frankel. 

Far Eastern Monographs Editorial Board: Daniel H. H. Ingalls, Joseph Spencer, 
John Cady, and F. Hilary Conroy. 

Program Committee for 1957: John A. Harrison (Chairman). 

President Goodrich presented to the membership for discussion the amend- 
ments to the Constitution proposed by the Directors, which were to be sub- 
mitted to mail ballot. They included the following: 

(1) The change of the name from Far Eastern Association to The Association 
for Asian Studies. 

(2) The change of the title of the Far Eastern Quarterly to the Journal of Asian 
Studies, and the Monograph Series to Monographs of the Association for 


Asian Studies. 
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(3) The defining of the duties of the Treasurer to include preparation of an 
annual budget and long-range financial planning, but transferring the actual 
receiving and disbursing of monies to the Secretariat, after authorization by 
the Treasurer. 

(4) The increase of the size of the Board from nine to twelve members, in order 
more adequately to represent all regions taken in by the Association. 

It was announced that the U Nu Lectureship has been established with a grant 
of $25,000 made by the Asia Foundation as a three-year annual lectureship 
honoring the visit of Prime Minister U Nu to the United States in 1955. The 
first lecturer, Daw Mya Sein, has arrived and is carrying out her assignment of 
lecturing on college campuses, according to an itinerary set up by the Far Eastern 
Association Secretariat. 

The following papers were presented at the annual meeting: 


Tuesday, April 3 


Feudalism: A Comparative Examination. Ardath W. Burks (Chairman). John 
W. Hall, Karl A. Wittfogel, Joseph R. Levenson, Yang Lien-sheng, and Holden 
Furber. 

Heroes and Heroines in Far Eastern Literature. Joseph K. Yamagiwa (Chairman). 
Liu Wu-chi, ““The Common Man versus the Officials in the Yian Drama”’; Liu 
Chiin-jo, ““The Heroes of Modern Chinese Fiction: from Ah-Q to Wu Tzu-hsu”’; 
and George T. Shea, ““The Heroes and Heroines of Japanese Proletarian Litera- 
ture.” 

Recent Research on Overseas Chinese. Morton H. Fried (Chairman). Lea E. 
Williams, ‘The Rise of Hua-ch‘iao Nationalism in Netherlands India, 1900- 
1915”; G. William Skinner, ‘“‘Chinese Assimilation and Thai Politics’; and Rose 
Hum Lee, ‘“Hua-ch‘iao Integration into American Society.’ 

The Issue of Formosa. Harold M. Vinacke (Chairman). Allen 8. Whiting, 
“Formosa Today” and O. Edmund Clubb, ‘Formosa in World Perspective.” 
Discussants: Theodore H. E. Chen, Richard L. Walker, and John Philip 
Emerson. 

Cross Influences between India and the Far East. Alexander C. Soper (Chairman). 
Schuyler Cammann, ‘Existing Evidence for Han Chinese Contact with India”’; 
Millard Rogers, ‘Lion Bases and Capitals in India and China”; Alexander Soper, 
“Some Modifications of Indian Buddhist Tradition in Six Dynasties Sculpture’’; 
Wallace S. Baldinger, ‘“‘Sources and Transformations in Japanese Buddhist 
Sculpture”; George J. Lee, ‘““Notes on Chinese Export Wares in South and 
Southeast Asia”’; Allen Atwell, ““The Influence of China and Japan on Contempo- 
rary Indian Painting”; and James M. Plumer, “Some Parallel Characteristics 
in Folk Paintings of the Far East and India.” 

The South Asian Village. Milton Singer (Chairman). Morris Opler and Rudra 
Dutt Singh, “The Unity and Extensions of an Indian Village”; Zekye Eglar, 
“The World View of the Punjabi Villager’; and 8. C. Dube, “Cultural Factors 
in Community Development in Rural India.” Discussants: Albert Mayer and 
Gitel Steed. 
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Wednesday, April 4 


Some Uncommon Men. Arthur F. Wright (Chairman). Harold Stern, “Shiba 
Kokan: Artist”; Donald L. Keene, ‘Shiba Kokan: Intellectual”; Leon Hurvitz, 
“The Eighth-century Correspondence between Kumarajiva and Hui-Yiian’’; 
Immanuel C. Y. Hsii, ‘““The Introduction of International Law to China, 1860- 
1864”; and Cecil E. Cody, ‘The Effects of Itagaki’s Trip to Europe in 1882-1883 
upon his Views.” 

Ideologies and Political Action. Norman D. Palmer (Chairman). T. A. Rusch, 
‘Socialist Ideology and the Social Urges of Indian Nationalism’’; Frank N. 
Trager, ‘“‘Burma’s Foreign Policy: Neutralism, Third Forceism, and Rice, 1948- 
1956’; Gene Overstreet, ‘Communist Policy on the Nationality Problem in 
South and Southeast Asia with Particular Reference to India’’; Stanley Spector, 
‘The Role of the Student in an Overseas Chinese Community”; and R. J. Lifton, 
“Thought Reform’ of Chinese Intellectuals: a Psychiatric Evaluation.” 

Inner Asian Nations and Cultures. Lawrence Krader (Chairman). Robert A. 
Rupen, “Mongolian Nationalism’; Theodore Shabad, “Recent Political- 
economic Developments in Inner Mongolia and Sinkiang’’; Frank Ecker, ‘‘Soviet 
Central Asia Transformed”; and Robert J. Miller, “Peaks and Porters, High- 
altitude Mountaineering and Culture Change.’’ Discussant: Owen Lattimore. 
The Handling of News from Asia. William Costello (Chairman). Tillman Durdin, 
Philip Potter, and William Costello. Discussant: A. Doak Barnett. 


Thursday, April 5 


Westernized Elites in Southeast Asia. Lucian W. Pye (Chairman). Douglas 8. 
Paauw, ‘‘The Politician as Economic Planner in Indonesia’’; Fred Riggs, ‘“The 
Administrator as Politician in Thailand’’; Paul W. van der Veur, ‘““The Educa- 
tional Process and Westernized Leadership in Indonesia”; Harry J. Benda, 
“The Role of the Religious Elite in Indonesia Politics”; and I. Milton Sacks, 
‘Political Party Leadership in South Vietnam.” 

Economic Stagnation in Modern China. John K. Fairbank (Chairman). Liu 
Kwang-ching, ‘Entrepreneurship’; Douglas S. Paauw, ‘““The Kuomintang’’; 
and Chao Kuo-chiin, ‘Agrarian Policy.’’ Discussant: William W. Lockwood. 
South Asia Miscellany. Richard D. Lambert (Chairman). Harold R. Isaacs, 
“Scratches on Your Minds: Some Images relating to India and China’; Selig 
Harrison, ‘‘Language, Caste, and Nationalism in India’’; Stanley Maron, ‘The 
Future of East Bengal”; and Robert I. Crane, “Origins and Characteristics of 
the Extremists in Indian Nationalism.”’ 

The Japanese Common Man Today. Douglas Overton (Chairman). Harry 
Emerson Wildes, ‘“The Status of Women’’; Solomon Levine, ‘‘Labor Unions and 
the Union Member’; and Douglas Mendel, Jr., “Political Parties, Political 
Action, and the Voter.’’ Discussant: Shuichi Sugai. 

Open Session. Woodbridge Bingham (Chairman). Benjamin B. Weems, “Grass 
Roots Nationalism in Nineteenth Century Korea: the Tonghak Movement, 
1860-1895”; Ichiko Chiizé, ‘“‘Local Gentry and the Revolution of 1911, a Case 
Study”; Beatrice D. Miller, ““Two Formalized Systems of Mutual Aid among 
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the Tibetan Peoples’; Maureen Patterson, “Intercaste Marriage in Maharashtra 
—Problems and Prospects”; and Irene Tinker, ‘Electoral Systems in South and 
Southeast Asia.” 

Access to Overseas Publications. Horace I. Poleman (Chairman). Edwin G. Beal, 
Jr., Far East; Cecil Hobbs, Southeast Asia; Rudolph Loewenthal, Inner Asia; 
and Charles E. Hamilton, ‘Present Developments in the Cataloging of Far 
Eastern Materials.” 


Southeast Asia Publications—Their Availability 
(The following report was prepared by Cecil Hobbs of the Library 
of Congress and presented at the April 1956 meeting of the Far East- 
ern Association.) 


National Bibliographies 


In the countries of Southeast Asia, current national bibliographies are nonexist- 
ent. Listings of books registered under copyright or legal deposit, which are 
occasionally published in official gazettes—for instance, in Burma and Singa- 
pore—are too irregular and fragmentary to be considered adequate sources. A 
few naticnal libraries have partial accessions lists, usually in mimeographed 
form—for instance, the Bibliotheques Nationales in Phnom Penh, Cambodia, 
and Saigon, Vietnam. 

Berita bulanan, which may be loosely referred to as an Indonesian national 
bibliography, is issued by the Office of National Bibliography which was estab- 
lished by the Minister of Education in an official decree of December 11, 1952. 
It is in fact the official replacement of a monthly list issued from 1950-52 by the 
publishing house of G. Kolff in Bandung, Madjallah perdagangan buku Indo- 
nesta. Maandblad voor de Boekhandel in Indonesia. This book trade Madjallah, 
as well as the annual cumulation, Catalogus dari buku-buku, also published by 
Kolff and Company, was compiled by G. Ockeloen, a prominent bibliographer of 
Indonesia, who was until recently Director of the Kantor Bibliografi Nasional 
and editor of Berita bulanan. Both past and present monthly lists enter as com- 
prehensively as possible all material published in Indonesia. Arrangement is by 
author and title, with official publications included under individual author or 
issuing agency. Most works are in Indonesian, a few in Western languages. 
Entries carry full bibliographical descriptions, prices, and symbols indicating 
broad subject fields. The annual Catalogus in the 1952-53 edition is in dictionary 
catalog style, with entries by author, title, and subject, concluding with a list of 
book dealers in Indonesia. 

A comparable List of Publications on Sale at the Federation of Malaya Govern- 
ment Press can be obtained at that office in Kuala Lampur. It is far from com- 
prehensive as to current publications, as many official documents are issued by 
individual agencies and not handled by the Government Printer. In the Annual 
Report on the Federation of Malaya (Kuala Lampur Government Printer), there 
is included a brief title list of newspapers and periodicals in English, Malay, 
Chinese, Tamil, and Punjabi published in the country. The 1949 Report (latest 
in Library of Congress in mid-1954) names eleven English daily and weekly 
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newspapers, eight English magazines, and twenty daily or weekly newspapers 
and four monthly magazines in other languages. 

The official gazettes of Burma, Malaya, Indochina, and Singapore from time 
to time print sales lists of documents in stock at the government printing offices, 
or advertise publications, but these records are far from satisfactory. Burma 
has recently issued a Catalogue of Books in Stock at the Union Government Book 
Depot (Rangoon, 1953), which is a classified list corrected up to October 1, 1951, 
some of the documents dating back to the mid-nineteenth century and none of 
them current within two years. 

Although a national bibliographical committee formed in 1951 has not as yet 
been able to put into execution its plans for a current national bibliography (see 
Unesco Report, No. 6), intense bibliographical activity is in progress at the 
Library of the University of the Philippines, under the direction of its Librarian, 
Professor Gabriel A. Bernado, who is also President of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety of the Philippines. The first project to be completed is a Checklist of Philip- 
pine Government Documents 1950, compiled by the Society and published for it 
by the Library of Congress (Washington, 1953). Two other checklists of Phil- 
ippine government documents, for 1951-1952, and a retrospective compilation, 
1917-49, were near completion in 1954. Other bibliographies to be published 
include a list of theses accepted by the University of the Philippines, 1913-53, 
and a current trade-list of non-governmental Philippine publications for 1953. 

In the Library of Congress there is currently published a quarterly entitled 
Southern Asia Accessions List. For the past four years this publication has been 
issued under the title of Southern Asia Publications in Western Languages, but 
with the April 1956 issue, the name was changed to Southern Asia Accessions List. 
The scope of this list has been expanded to include the titles of publications in 
certain vernacular languages of South Asia and Southeast Asia. It has already 
proved to be an excellent source for research people interested in the countries 
of South Asia and Southeast Asia as well as for libraries and research centers as an 
acquisitions tool. The publication includes a list of books from commercial 
book dealers and publications issued by various government presses. And more 
than 200 periodicals relating to the region of South Asia are surveyed regularly, 
whereby articles dealing with all subjects about these countries are listed in the 
quarterly. The publication may be secured by subscription for $2.00 a year from 
the Card Division of the Library of Congress. 


Commercial Book Trade 


Publications on Southeast Asia may be divided into these four groups: 

1. Books and pamphlets issued by governments. 

2. Periodicals and newspapers issued by governments. 

3. Books and pamphlets issued by commercial publishers. 

4. Periodicals and newspapers issued by commercial publishers. 
The first two, as official documents, are supposed to come to the Library of 
Congress by exchange; however, they often do not come. Experience has proven 
that efficient procurement of publications from government centers depends 
specifically upon personal connections. For example, Mr. Horslin of the Govern- 
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ment Printing Office in Singapore has been faithful in expediting publications to 
Washington; also, the Library of Congress has received publications from Thai- 
land, although not an enormous amount is published, because of the efforts of 
Nai Tri Amatyakul of the National Library in Bangkok. 

In the case of commercial publications, there is a similar critical procurement 
problem. Some book dealers are dependable, others are not. During my last 
visit to Southeast Asia, I selected what appeared to me to be well informed 
persons who would act as advisers to the book dealers. This has had real value 
and has aided in the procurement problem. I left Southeast Asia with the hope 
that this plan would work, and it did for some time. But alas, even with the 
best arrangements under this plan, one comes to feel a sense of inadequacy of 
coverage and in the number of books received. I think basically the idea of 
advisers to book dealers in the selection of books is sound; however, as stated 
above, the efficiency of the adviser must be rooted in personal contact with the 
person desiring the books. Again, it goes back to personal relationships. 

When in Medan, Sumatra, I visited the Kerukunan Pertjetakan Nasional 
Indonesia Sumatera Utara (The Association of Indonesian National Publishing 
Firms in Northern Sumatra), the President of the Association being Mr. M. Ali 
Naviah. At the head office of the Association there were two large tables show- 
ing the many publications which the publishers of the Association had issued. 
Altogether I would judge there were 140 to 150 different publications, most of 
them being pamphlets and brochures. The language was almost exclusively 
Indonesian. Also, some of the materials were government publications, but very 
few. Many of the covers were attractively designed. Orders can be placed with 
the Association or through the book dealer, Varekamp, in Medan. 

Two other publications from Indonesia which are good sources for books in 
the Indonesian language are: Buku kita and Pembimbiang Pembatja, both of 
which are issued by book dealers in Djakarta. Buku kita is a monthly (Vol. I, 
No. 1, Jan. 1955) which carries a list of books published recently in Indonesia, 
and includes articles relative to books and booksellers in Indonesia. A book 
review section is also a feature of this periodical. Pembimbiang Pembatja, pub- 
lished for the last five years, also provides a good source for Indonesian books. 
The list included in each issue is not organized as well as Buku kita, but it does 
include illustrations of the artistic jackets of current Indonesian books—thus 
displaying the influence of the Association of Indonesian National Publishing 
Firms. 

Within the past year I have found myself shifting from dependence directly 
on a book dealer for making books accessible, to a plan whereby the access to 
books and other publications in Southeast Asia would depend directly upon an 
individual person who would be authorized to select, buy, and have shipped the 
desired books, etc. In other words, a private agent I believe is the answer to a 
better access to the books published in the region. To make books readily avail- 
able, a person living in each of the capitals is necessary. 

As far as the Library of Congress is concerned, at present this kind of plan— 
whereby book procurements would be dependent upon an individual person—is 
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badly needed in Burma, Indochina countries, Malaya, and the Philippines; to 
some extent this is also true in Indonesia. Thailand and Singapore are the only 
two areas which are supplying books on anywhere near a methodical basis. 


Communist Publications 


In both Medan and Djakarta communist publications are very easy to find. 
Many shops have them in the bazaar but there are some large ones which stock 
these publications almost exclusively. In Medan the principal source was Life 
Stationers, Djalan Swatow 52; in Djakarta, the shop which sells the most and 
has a large stock is the Nan Sing Bookstore at 12 Pantjoran St. The person who 
aided me in the last shop was Mr. H. G. Kao, a Chinese youth in his late twenties, 
and he knew the publications very well. Two kinds of publications were pur- 
chased in these communist bookstores: (1) those which pertain specifically to 
Indonesia; and (2) those which were of a general nature and were prepared I 
suppose primarily for a Chinese public. In both cases there were a large number 
published in the English language and the source was the Foreign Languages 
Publishing House in Peking and Moscow. When visiting these shops which 
stocked communist publications, including communist comic books of a propa- 
ganda nature, I was impressed with the large number of youths, mostly Chinese, 
who were in the store both looking at the publications and buying them too. 

The following are communist publications available in Indonesia: PKI 
Bulletin (Djakarta, Indonesian Communist Party weekly), Bintang Merah 
(Djakarta, Indonesian communist monthly), Madjallah Bulanan (Djakarta, 
Chinese language communist monthly), and Sin Po (Djakarta, Indonesian 
communist daily). 

An excellent source for communist publications relating to North Vietnam is 
the Vietnam News Service, which has an outlet in Rangoon. The publications 
frequently made available by this agency are those issued by The Foreign 
Language Publishing House in Hanoi, a counterpart to the Communist Pub- 
lishing House in Peking. A large number of the publications are in the English 
language. For example, here are some titles: The Vietnamese People Against the 
SEATO and the Bangkok Conference (1955), Two Years of Fighting and Building 
of the VPA, American Imperialism and Intervention in Vietnam, Achievements 
of Vietnam People’s War of Resistance, and Vietnam Working in the Long and 
Hard War of Resistance. 

Another source for information on communist publications and communist 
activity affecting the publication of books, reports, etc., is Foreign Radio Broad- 
casts (Washington, D.C.). This source is not prolific in giving data about new 
books, but ever so often citations are made in the monitored accounts of the 
broadcasts of books and other publications issued at Hanoi. Furthermore, the 
FRB provides a rather frequent review of the Hanoi press—Nham Dan and 
other communist newspapers. The FRB also gives communist accounts of 
developments related to cultural, sociological, and linguistic fields. Recently 
there appeared an account of the National Educational Congress held in Hanoi. 

At the headquarters of the Socialist Party in Rangoon a comalete file of the 
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fortnightly publication called Socialist Asia may be secured. It is a new fort- 
nightly bulletin issued by the Preparatory Committee for Asian Socialist Con- 
ference, Vol. I, No. 1 appearing on August 16, 1952. The first few issues carried 
these articles: “Burma Goes Ahead with National Reconstruction”; “Socialism 
and Production” by Sutan Sjahrir; “Burma Builds for Socialism”; ‘National 
Program of the Socialist Party in Indonesia’; and “The Asian Socialist Con- 
ference.”’ While there I was interested to note the books which were in the 
bookcases: a great number of them dealt with Communism and Socialism, and 
biographies of Lenin, Gorky, Karl Marx, and others embracing these doctrines. 

Thakin Kyaw Tun, the former General Secretary of the All Burma Peasant’s 
Organization, supplied the Library of Congress with a series of eight pamphlets 
which had been published by the Organization back in 1948 but had never been 
distributed. They are printed in English and carry the following titles: 1. Agri- 
cultural Production and Trade in Burma, 2. State Agricultural Stations and 
Farm Schools in Burma, 3. Improvement of Agricultural Marketing in Burma, 
4. Rehabilitation of Agricultural Industries in Burma, 5. Farming in Burma, 
6. Agricultural Labor in Burma, 7. Agricultural Finance in Burma, and 8. 
Floods and Drought Problems in Burma. 

Another publication distributed by this organization but published by the 
People’s Literature House in 1951 is entitled The Burmese Revolution by U Ba 
Swe, being his speeches as the Secretary General of the Burma Socialist Party 
and the President of the Trades Union Congress (Burma). The publication is 
divided into two parts: ‘Workers’ Struggle in Burma” and ‘‘The Pattern of the 
Burmese Revolution,” and presents the following topics: Beginnings of Marxism 
in Burma, Marxist Theory and Buddhist Philosophy, The Five Fundamentals 
Underlying the Socialist Movement in Burma—Democracy, Economy, Educa- 
tion, Health, and Social Security. 

Russian publications are available in Bangkok but their sale or distribution 
in any manner has been banned by the Thai Government. The Library of Con- 
gress had requested that Nibondh secure for the Library the Russian publications 
which were coming into Thailand from China and Russia. For a while Nibondh 
was able to secure some of the Russian publications from a book dealer by the 
name of Ta Cheng Wen Far Company. After the ban on the circulation of these 
books, the Thai police searched this particular Chinese bookstore some time prior 
to July 1952, and some persons were jailed. Following that incident, the shop 
changed its name to Hua Chiao Bookstore. Even under this new name Russian 
publications were sold but not so openly, but again the police raided the place 
and other persons were put in jail. The source of these Russian publications was 
“Exportleb” or the USSR All Union Association, located at 6 Krung Kasem 
Road. 

Upon learning this information, I went to the above address of ‘“Exportleb”’ 
and met the Assistant Managing Director, Mr. I. N. Ragachev. Although I did 
not reveal to him the information which I already had, I did learn that they had 
had a wide circulation of Russian documents in Bangkok but that they were now 
banned by the Thai government. Furthermore, I saw the publications in a cer- 
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tain room where the Association is located. I noted that a number of the pub- 
lications are issued by the Foreign Languages Publishing House in Moscow, and 
that the majority of them are in English and some in Chinese. He was sorry 
that he could not even give them to me for the Library of Congress, but he did 
give me instead the lists of titles, printed in English, Thai, and Chinese, and 
told me that I should write to the Publishing House in Moscow for the books. 


Microfilming 


As here in the United States, microfilming could be used in certain countries 
of Southeast Asia for the purpose of securing publications—particularly those 
books, periodicals, and newspapers of a retrospective nature. For example, at 
the University of Manila there is considerable equipment to microfilm materials 
at the University and in other places in Manila and Singapore. Also, in Bangkok 
there is the Damrong Collection which contains a number of valuable books in 
Western languages and in Thai. Furthermore, the University of the Philippines 
in Quezon City has a large number of books in the Beyer Collection which I have 
never seen in any other collection. These and many other publications are valua- 
ble sources of information on various subjects on the countries of Southeast 
Asia. It would be a worthwhile project for a foundation to sponsor a Southeast 
Asia microfilming program whereby these valuable books might be microfilmed 
with a double purpose of preservation and research. 


Sources Other Than Books 


So often recent events and current developments are not to be found in books. 
Data may be available, however, in two other principal sources: newspapers 
and periodicals. Also, notices of books published in Southeast Asia are to be 
found occasionally in these newspapers: The Bangkok Post, New Times of 
Vietnam, Singapore Times, and other dailies; and many journals carry notices 
and reviews of current books printed in Western vernacular languages. For 
example, in one of the recent issues of the Journal of the Siamese Society a num- 
ber of recent Thai books are listed. Steps have been taken to secure these for the 
Library of Congress. 

The Southern Asia Accessions List has a list of over 200 periodicals which are 
surveyed regularly, and in this way articles dealing with all subjects relative to 
South Asia and Southeast Asia are selected and later incorporated in this quar- 
terly publication. This accessions list, in this manner, makes available these 
other sources for research scholars. 

Digests of the current press in Southeast Asia also offer information concerning 
current events in Southeast Asia, particularly those digests which summarize in 
translation the vernacular press. Among these digests is the Weekly Press Digest 
issued by the Government Information Service of Singapore and Manila. 7'he 
Weekly Press Summary of the Thai Press is issued in Bangkok under the auspices 
of the American Embassy. This covers principally Chinese and Thai newspapers 
published in Bangkok. 

Two other publications in English are weekly press digests issued supposedly 
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by the British in Singapore, but were secured in Indonesia, and we have at the 
Library of Congress issues for long periods in 1952 and 1953. Inside Soviet China 
(Singapore?, weekly) includes quotations from Chinese papers relating to condi- 
tions in Communist China. Southeast Asia Digest of Press and Radio Comment 
(weekly) appears to be a British monitoring service and provides data about most 
of the Southeast Asian countries. 

One newspaper source which gives data on events in South Vietnam and 
occasionally cites new publications is the Times of Vietnam. This paper is issued 
weekly, and appeared with an air-edition in March 1956. 


The Acquisition of Publications on Inner Asia 

(The following report was prepared by Rudolph Loewenthal of 

Georgetown University and presented at the April 1956 meeting of 

the Far Eastern Association.) 
There is a very substantial literature on Inner Asia, especially in Russian, in- 
cluding a number of valuable reference works. I am able to point out some of 
the problems of getting them, but, unfortunately, I have few solutions to offer. 
The Chinese are even stricter than the Russians in controlling the export of 
their publications. Except for a number of propaganda items on Islam and 
national minorities, no Chinese, Uigur, Mongol, or Tibetan books, pamphlets, 
or periodicals from the Chinese border regions, to my knowledge, have been 
received in this country. 

Two series of releases issued by the American Consulate-General in Hongkong, 
entitled Survey of the China Mainland Press and the Current Background series 
summarize the contents of the main Chinese newspapers. On the other hand, the 
Union Research Service, which published its first issue in September 1955, is 
devoted primarily to translations and summaries from Chinese Communist 
provincial newspapers. Both of these sources, as well as the Peking radio broad- 
casts, carry information pertaining to the Chinese parts of Central Asia. Collet’s 
Book Shops in London (the more efficient counterpart of the Four Continent 
Book Corporation of the Soviets in New York) has just published a list of Chinese 
and another of English publications available in London. 

The situation as regards Mongol publications from Soviet-controlled Outer 
Mongolia is as unfavorable as those from Chinese-controlled Inner Mongolia. 
This, however, is not true of Russian-language works which are fairly readily 
available if one orders them immediately. The Soviet Russian market absorbs 
any kind of literature remarkably fast and the few books to reach foreign coun- 
tries are usually quickly purchased. 

Many of the Russian publications on or from the five republics of Central 
Asia (Kazakh, Kirghiz, Tadzhik, Turkmen, Uzbek S.S.R.), especially in the 
fields of history, ethnography, language and literature, and popular travelogues 
can usually be obtained. Detailed economic-geographical surveys, as the Soviet 
Russians prepared for Inner and Outer Mongolia, Manchuria, and China proper, 
recently also for Iran, Afghanistan, and other countries, have not been prepared 
for Soviet Central Asia, although purely geographical details may be gleaned 
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from general geographical works on the USSR. In addition, it is possible to 
subscribe to magazines and newspapers from these regions; these appear either 
in Russian or in any of the five native languages. The annual sales list for 1956 
contains the titles of twelve newspapers and twenty-two magazines to which 
one can subscribe. These periodical publications are all organs of the particular 
republic in which they are published. I understand, however, that district or 
local newspapers are not allowed to be sent out of the country according to 
Soviet law. The Soviet Press Translations are very useful for the coverage of the 
daily and periodical press. : 

To keep abreast of current Soviet publications it is useful and comparatively 
easy to search the Monthly List of Russian Accessions of the Library of Congress. 
This publication not only lists books, but also analyzes the contents of current 
issues of the leading Soviet magazines and periodicals. In addition, there are the 
catalogs of book dealers, for instance, of the Four Continent Book Corporation 
in New York and Collet in London. It is a very tedious and unrewarding task to 
scan the official Russian book lists. They are arranged according to subjects and 
authors, but not according to geographical regions. These observations apply to 
recent publications only, but, as I mentioned before, the Russians are avid book 
buyers and few volumes or periodicals remain in print for a long time. 

There are two specific points which I would like to mention briefly in this 
connection. One is that there exists a very rich and widely scattered literature on 
Russian Central Asia in a variety of languages. I consulted the leading libraries 
in the United States for pertinent literature under the auspices of the Rockefeller 
and Ford Foundations in 1952-53. I submitted a project to six or eight libraries 
suggesting that on the basis of my then rather complete bibliographical records 
all or some of these libraries acquire the original materials, either in their original 
form or in microfilm reproductions. The only positive response I received was 
from Harvard. The Russian Research Center was willing to share the costs and 
the Harvard University Library expressed its interest, but the project finally 
did not materialize. That is all the more regrettable as many of the publications 
are not available in this country, or at best they are available in a single copy. 

The second point is the problem of translating from the Russian and pub- 
lishing basic reference works on Soviet Asia, Outer Mongolia, and China and its 
border regions. These works contain comparatively little propagandistic matter 
which could easily be eliminated. No equivalent reference works exist in English 
or other Western languages. The American Council of Learned Societies for- 
merly sponsored a translation program. It would be worthwhile to resume work 
of this kind. The British followed this policy through their India Office and 
published in Calcutta a number of most valuable English translations from 
the Russian at the end of the past and the beginning of the present century. 

As to the regulations regarding the entry of publications from behind the Iron 
Curtain, I inquired of the Post Office Department and the Department of State. 
The pertinent information is best summarized in a letter from the Department 
of State: “There is legislation prohibiting importation of subversive literature. 
However, the Post Office maintains a list of excepted groups who may receive 
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Communist materials. The Post Office Department reported that university 
libraries were canvassed to discover their needs in this respect. The procedure 
to follow in securing access to Chinese Communist materials is to write to the 
Solicitor, Post Office Department, Washington 25, D.C. indicating the materials 
you wish to import and the use you have for them. The excepted list is then 
sent to points of entry in the United States at which the customs officials will 
allow the entry of the materials. 

Finally, there are numerous refugees from Chinese and Russian Turkestan in 
Kashmir, Turkey, in several European countries, and elsewhere. Various political 
groups and grouplets among them publish pamphlets and magazines in Turkish, 
Turkic (more or less readable by all groups), English, Russian, or German. It 
is quite difficult to obtain some of them because of the mistrust and/or ineffi- 


ciency of the editors. 


Indian Government Archives to Compile National Reg- 
ister of Records 
(From Hindustan Times, New Delhi, March 5, 1956) 
The compilation of a National Register of Records is included in development 
plans of the National Archives of India for 1956-57. A handbook of Indian 
Archival Repositories serving as a compendium of record with State Governments 
and Archives is under print. The Archives has completed its three-year program 
of microfilming its old records. Another five-year program was initiated in April 
1955 to microfilm records of the Foreign Department Political Proceedings 
(1764-1859). So far 800,000 pages of these records have been microfilmed. 
The work of acquiring microfilm copies of Parliamentary papers on India 
and Eastern Affairs from 1908 onwards from Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London, is proceeding. 
During the year, the Archives received 2,000 printed maps and plans of the 
former Central India States Agency, Indore Western and Gujerat States Agency, 
and Rajpur and Eastern States Agency. 


The Far Eastern Library, University of Washington 

(Report prepared by Ruth Krader, Curator of the Far Hastern Li 

brary.) 
The Far Eastern Library, as an organized unit of Oriental materials, was es- 
tablished in 1947. During the preceding decade, a modest foundation for a 
Chinese collection was laid. Knight Biggerstaff and F. D. Schultheis acquired 
some of the basic works with funds granted by the Rockefeller Foundation. In 
1947, the first large-scale purchases of Chinese and Japanese books were begun 
with another grant of the Rockefeller Foundation made to the University of 
Washington following the establishment of the Far Eastern Institute in 1946. 
The starting point of the Japanese section was the acquisition of a part of the 
George Kerr collection, augmented in 1950 by purchases made by Marius Jansen. 
A very large part—and one of the most important ones—of the Chinese collec- 
tion consists of books selected by Franz Michael and Hellmut Wilhelm in 1947. 
Subsequently, the Chinese and Japanese collections grew, and small Tibetan, 
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Mongolian, and Korean collections were added. In 1954, with further aid by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the University of Washington was able to add J. F. 
Rock’s collection to its Library. 

As a branch of the University of Washington Library, the Far Eastern Library, 
with very few exceptions, contains only works written in Oriental languages, ex- 
cluding those concerning technical matters and subjects of the natural sciences. 
These are kept in the Main Library or the respective branches for engineering, 
fisheries-oceanography, forestry, mathematics-physics, health-sciences, etc. 
Works dealing with art and architecture, especially illustrated materials, are 
frequently acquired for and kept in their respective branch libraries. 

The Law Library, administered as a part of the Law School, holds a consider- 
able amount of Japanese and some Chinese materials. Emphasis is put on cur- 
rent publications and the Japanese section may be described as a good working 
library for a practising lawyer. In addition, many of the works collected by the 
Law Library deal with history and especially government, the field of political 
science. 

The Chinese and Japanese collections of the Far Eastern Library, the major 
part of which is available for home use and inter-library loan, are segregated in 
space and cataloged separately. Classification is according to the scheme de- 
vised by A. K. Chiu of the Harvard-Yenching Institute Library. Cataloging, in 
general, follows the main rules of the American Library Association and the 
Library of Congress for entry and descriptive cataloging. Deviations from these 
codes, however, are permitted, because of the very different nature of Chinese 
and Japanese literature as well as their bookmaking technique. Each work is 
cataloged in its respective language followed by transcription of the name of the 
author and/or title. The Chinese catalog is basically arranged according to a 
word by word, alphabetical order of the transcribed entry; in certain cases the 
order of the K‘ang-hsi dictionary is decisive. The Japanese catalog likewise 
follows the alphabetical order, but in a letter by letter arrangement. Non-Chinese 
or non-Japanese titles and names of authors precede in each group filed under a 
letter. Both sections have an Author-Title Catalog and the modest beginnings of 
a Subject Catalog. Uncataloged holdings can be located by title only. The 
public also has access to the separately filed Union Catalog of Chinese and 
Japanese works (single copies of cards supplied by the libraries participating in 
the Library of Congress Cooperative Cataloging Project, the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, and the East Asiatic Library of the University of California at Berke- 
ley). They are arranged by the main entry, as defined in the Far Eastern Library, 
i.e., usually by author. 

The Tibetan collection, which consists of more than seventy titles and is 
steadily being increased, covers sacred and secular literature, with emphasis on 
the latter. The major portion of this collection was acquired with the help of J. F. 
Rock. More recent purchases were made possible through the good services of 
Beatrice D. and Robert J. Miller. This collection is not yet accessible by means 
of an organized catalog. However, a list of all holdings has been prepared in 
msnuscript form, which, it is hoped, will soon be available in print. 

The small holdings of Mongolian texts are located partly in the Main Library 
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and partly in the Far Eastern Library. Texts published with a Russian or other 
European language title page are cataloged and kept in the Main Library. The 
Far Eastern Library houses translations from Chinese, a few titles that bear 
additional forms of author, title, etc., in Chinese, and polyglot dictionaries 
(Manchu, Chinese, Mongolian, Tibetan). 

Korean works in the Far Eastern Library mirror the hitherto scant attention 
paid to Korean studies by the Far Eastern Institute. Only a modest beginning 
has been made, but the collection may be expected to expand in the near future. 

The Chinese collection is geared to the special interests of the Modern Chinese 
History and Inner Asia Projects as well as to the general needs of graduate stu- 
dents working in the social sciences and humanities. Major emphasis is on 
nineteenth-century China, its history, political, economic, and social institutions, 
and its ideology. Furthermore, the Library possesses the basic sets necessary for 
the general comprehension of events in the history of China, such as the Dynastic 
Histories, the ‘‘Veritable Records’ for the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties, collec- 
tions of memorials, edicts, laws and regulations, biographies, as well as a selection 
of volumes on archaeology and ethnology. For those interested in the border 
regions, especially Yiinnan and Szechwan, an almost complete selection of local 
histories, many of them unique copies in the Occident, and a series of detailed 
area maps are available. The student of literature will find a wide variety of 
collected literary works as well as single editions, modern writers, literary criti- 
cism and history. Several of the traditional collectanea, encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries arranged according to rhyme, general reference materials, traditional 
and modern, such as indices, concordances, handbooks, yearbooks, periodicals, 
round out the Chinese collection. 

The Japanese collection concentrates on the Meiji period but has a strong 
secondary emphasis on post-World War II Japan. The core of the collection 
consists of the major sets of historical source materials, biographies, and col- 
lected works of politically significant authors. Belles-lettres is represented by 
many basic series of and on poetry, drama, novels, etc., as well as by works on 
literary history and criticism. There are a good many Japanese sinological books 
and periodicals and Japanese studies dealing with Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Formosa. The section of reference materials is growing, and some of it is espe- 
cially helpful for sinologues. 

Generally speaking, the Far Eastern Library, containing more than 100,000 
volumes, may be considered a good basic working library for students of China 
and Japan, especially those focussing on the later nineteenth century and on the 
regions of Inner Asia and its borders with China. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF A ONE-MAN POINT FOUR PROGRAM IN A TINY 
FEUDAL MONARCHY ONLY 14 MILES FROM THE COMMUNISTS’ BACK DOOR 


H UNZA: Lost Kingdom of the Himalayas 


By JOHN CLARK 








Hunza, high in the Karakorum range of Central Asia, is about the size of New Jersey—a 
wild, isolated land, one of the world’s last outposts. But it was here that John Clark de- 
cided to try his experiment in western democracy—to test his belief that teaching the 
people of this little-known kingdom how to make the best use of their natural resources 
would create a working model of independence for other Asian countries. 

The story of Dr. Clark’s campaign for democracy is exciting proof that in these times 
of cold wars and power politics great changes in men’s thinking can be brought about from 
modest starting points. Illustrated. 


“Dr. Clark has produced a truly fascinating account of a unique experience. The unique- 
ness of the experience stems even more from his own personality than from the unusual and 
exotic nature of the people and places of which he writes. He has also most pleasantly 
and persuasively presented opinions and conclusions of far wider applications than his own 
pilot efforts. I am happy indeed to recommend this book very highly.”—Groregr Gar- 
LORD Simpson. The American Museum of Natural History. 


At your bookstore, $5.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 153 EAST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 10 











THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY announces... 


CHINESE PAINTING 
Leading Masters and Principles 


By OSVALD SIREN 


Tus DEFINITIVE, six-volume work traces and interprets the developments in 
Chinese painting from the Han dynasty to the reign of the Emperor Ch’ien-lung 
by describing and analyzing—in a clear, fluent style—the important paintings of 


the leading artists. 


Written by one of the world’s foremost 
authorities on Chinese art, it uses the 
painters’ artistic achievements as a basis 
for explaining their varied creative per- 
sonalities and, in turn, for pointing out the 
cultural principles that underlie Chinese art. 

This authoritative study coordinates 
the thoughts of Chinese masters with their 
works so that both become more accessible 
and meaningful to the reader. From in- 
tensive research in original Chinese sources, 
the author offers} clarifying statements by 
the painters themselves which help to ex- 
plain their spiritual orientation. Also, many 
direct quotations from critics—both con- 
temporary and later—give authentic eval- 
uations of the painters’ technical accom- 
plishments. 


In addition to the halftone illustrations 
in the text material, two special volumes of 
collotype plates of highest quality—many 
reproduced for the first time in the West 
are systematically arranged to provide a 
balanced view of Chinese pictorial art for 
more than 2000 years. Annotated Lists— 
alphabetized according to dynastic periods 
—are included. The Lists describe the 
original works of more than 1200 painters 
with indications of date, signature, and 
authenticity. Each volume of CHINESE 
PAINTING is strongly bound in buckram 
and boxed in a well-designed slip case. 


4 full color frontispieces; 
32 ills.; 834 collotype plates. 


CONTENTS—Part I: The First Millennium. Volume I: Early 
Chinese Painting. Volume II: The Sung Period. Volume III: 
Plates. Part II: The Later Centuries. Volume IV: The Yuan 
and Early Ming Masters. Volume V: The Later Ming and Lead- 
ing Ch’ing Masters. Volume VI: Plates. 























Format: 11” x 834” 
PART I: Vols. I, Il, and III to be issued October 15, 1956 
Part II: Vols. IV, V, and VI to be issued Fall, 1957 
(Either Part may be purchased separately) 


@ Limited Edition 


Price: $144; $72 per three-volume set 


Special pre-publication price until October 1, 1956, only: 
$135; $67.50 per three-volume set 
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Annual Meeting 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Far Eastern Association will be held in 
Boston, Massachusetts in the Spring of 1957. The Program Committee is de- 
signing a program which, it hopes, will appeal to as many interests as possible 
and adequately represent the varied area interests and disciplines of the - 
Association. However, like all previous meetings, the success of the program 
depends upon he participation of the membership. In the early days of the 
Association the membership largely guided the choice of subjects and volun- 
teered the majority of the papers read. Nevertheless, in the past several years 
the Committee has found it necessary to commission much of the program 
since only a handful have volunteered. This situation ought to be corrected if 
we are to make the most efficient use of our growing membership and if we 
are to maintain the singular reputation of this Association among learned 
societies in discovering new talent and giving young scholars an opportunity 
to present their work publicly. 

The Committee requests that interested members: 


1. Volunteer a paper by submitting an abstract of what they wish to 
present. Receipt of this will be acknowledged promptly and while 
every paper cannot be accepted your abstract will receive careful study 


and acceptance or rejection will be forthcoming as soon as possible. 
The Committee cannot consider as adequate the submission only of 
titles or outlines. 
. Feel free to make suggestions regarding the general or specific makeup 
of a program to any member of the Committee. 
The Committee particularly desires to strengthen the representation of 
the humanities in the program. 


The Program Committee: 
Derk Boppg, University of Pennsylvania; Rosert I. Crane, University 
of Michigan; James Crump, University of Michigan; Dovetas MENDEL, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Anruur TIEDEMANN, The City 
College of New York; C. Martin Wiaur, Columbia University; Herotp 
Wiens, Yale University. 


Joun A. Harrison, Chairman’ 
Department of History, University of Florida. 























Newly published: 





Chinese Spirit-Medium Cults 
in Singapore 


By ALAN J. A. ELLIOTT 


A unique and intriguing study of a little known phase of Chinese popular religion by a 
British anthropologist. Based on direct observation, it throws light also on the life and 
character of an overseas Chinese community now in the world spotlight. 179 pp., Glos- 
sary, cloth. 

Reviewed in this Number, pp. 482-484. 

Special price of $1.95 to members of the Far Eastern Association. Regular list price 
$2.80. 


Order through the Secretariat of the Association 
P.O. Box 2067 Ann Arbor, Michigan 





FAR EASTERN ASSOCIATION MONOGRAPHS 


Money Economy of Medieval Japan 


By Delmer M. Brown. A pioneer contribution to Western writing on Japan’s early 
steps towards a commercial economy, this book supplies also valuable materials for the 
comparative study of the evolution of money in the East and in the West. With notes and 


bibliography. 128 pp., cloth. : 
$2.25 to members of the Association. Regular list price $2.50. 


China’s Management 
of the American Barbarians 


By Earl Swisher. Americans as they appeared in the eyes of Chinese officials and 
Manchu rulers at the eve of the opening of Sino-American diplomatic relations, 1841-1861. 
The first presentation of many Chinese documents on this episode, complementing (with 
frank and sometimes barbed observations) the more familiar Western side of the story. 
With introduction, notes, glossary, and index. 844 pp., cloth. 

$6.75 to members of the Association. Regular list price $7.50. 


Order from Far Eastern Publications 


26 Hall of Graduate Studies 
Yale University New Haven, Connecticut 
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